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H OW did I lose my left arm? 
Well, gentlemen, I have felt 
that question coming for a 
long time, and to tell the truth about 
the matter, I rather dreaded it. For, 
as well as I have grown to know you 
during these lonesome nights at the 
elub, I never thought the time would 
come when I eould unburden my 
mind. I don’t expect that you will 
believe me, either you, Bronson, or 
Roberts, here. I tried to tell the story 
once before, to a French doctor at 
Port Said. He laughed at me first, 
and thought me insane afterwards. I 
won’t blame you for doing the same. 
Sometimes I hardly believe the story 
myself. It seems more like a night¬ 
mare than a reality. But here’s the 
proof, gentlemen—this poor stump 
that once was a fairly serviceable left 
arm. It looks like a neat surgical 
operation, doesn’t it? But it took my 
wife three hacks to get it off. 

Waiter! Bring the vermouth! 
There, thank you. You look startled, 
gentlemen. Perhaps you’d better 
have a drop of the wine to take the 
chill of the London fog from your 
bones. Beastly night, outside. No, I 
wasn’t joking, Bronson, and if you’ll 
be so good as to hand me a cigarette, 
I’ll tell the tale—spin the yam, as you 
Americans put it. You won’t believe 


the story, but that makes little differ¬ 
ence. I think there is a little saying 
in your country: “If you believe it. 

It happened four years ago when I 
was down at Port Said with the en¬ 
gineering company. I was a single 
man, then, with not a thought 
in the world other than to take my 
good money while I could get it, and 
to get out when there was no more to 
be had. It was good pay, but rotten 
work in a rottener country. The town 
wasn’t bad for a headquarters, but it 
was the trips into the interior that 
broke us down—from the chief engi¬ 
neer to Tubbs, the youngest appren¬ 
tice. A year or two and the average 
man was done, in that country. I saw 
three white men sent back to the coast 
on litters, and two more went back in 
a more gruesome condition. When it 
wasn’t the fever it was the insects, 
and usually it was both. The snakes 
and the flies weren’t so bad, for a man 
can kill them, or some of them, but 
I’ll never forget the breath of those 
awful swamps nor the touch of those 
ungodly creeping things that were 
bound to be in your boots in the morn¬ 
ing and on your cot at night. 

Well, it was half way across the 
nigger country that stretches between 
the company offices and Suakin. There 
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were seven of us white men and a 
party of blacks. One of the black 
boys, however, I really grew to like 
and trust. He knew the country, the 
desert, and the jungle; and he knew 
mules. He was in charge of the 
string we had with us. Kali was this 
remarkable fellow’s name, and I sup¬ 
pose I am the only one who now re¬ 
members it. 

Can you imagine seeing a beautiful 
English girl in a filthy native town in 
the depths of Africa? I couldn’t 
either, until I saw her. Gad! She was 
white, and young! When I met her 
in that market place, with a basket on 
her arm and dressed like a nun, I got 
the biggest thrill of my life. She was 
about eighteen, and though I didn’t 
see the beauty of her at the time, I 
was shocked beyond words. I learned 
afterward that I was the first Eng¬ 
lishman she had ever seen, with the 
exception of her father—but more of 
that later. Just that glimpse was all 
I had, that day, but it was enough to 
set me thinking. 

'T'he chief only laughed when I 
reached the camp with the 
news, but the chief was a steady old 
blighter with grandchildren in South- 
sea, so I didn’t wonder. It was the 
same when I told the other men—they 
thought I had been drinking. But it 
was true, and of course I asked Kali. 

“Why, that is the daughter of the 
dread father’, the mad white man, ’ ’ he 
winked over the cigarette I had given 
him. “But no—all white men are 

“And who,” I asked, “is this 

“A learned man,” grinned Kali, 
“but mad, all the same. He was here 
when my father was as I am, and even 
then he was mad. If he was not mad, 
would he creep in the swamps and in 
the sand, even as the insects?” 

“But how does he live?” 

“Ah, he has gold—English gold. 
Two times, sometimes three times a 
year, he goes to the coast and brings 


back all manner of strange things. 
Wanaki, one of his blacks, once t<3d 
me that he brought back devils in 
tiny bottles, from the English ships. 
To uncork the bottles means death— 
a terrible swelling death. Wanaki 
told of his devils and how a black boy 
died even as cattle die from the cobra. 
But there was no snake—there was 
only a white powder.” 

“Does the girl go with him on his 
trips to Fort Said?” 

“If she had, Wanaki would have 
told me. The girl child is made to stay 
with the black women. The white 
man is mad, and if you take the ad¬ 
vice of Kali you will forget the white 
child woman in the long black dress. ’ ’ 

Kali looked very wise indeed, and I 
believe he wanted another cigarette. 
I eursed him sourly and left him to 
his mules. 

The sight of the woman had set 
something loose within me. You 
know well how it is in the wilderness, 
and it had been long weeks since we 
had left Port Said. To be sure, there 
were women there—of a kind. I 
wanted to know this girl, at least to 
learn something of her history. Kali’s 
gossip had aroused my curiosity, 
though I did not believe him. Kali’s 
great sin was his love for talk and his 
hatred for hare facts. But I vowed 
to see the girl again. 

I’ll pass over briefly the days that 
followed. The very afternoon follow¬ 
ing my talk with Kali I saw her 
again, but only a glimpse and she was 
gone. Then several days passed, and 
during them I learned more about the 
girl and her father. His name was 
Denham, a doctor, it appeared, with 
several letters tacked after his name 
—a scientist Those were all the facts 
I could gather, and what he was doing 
and had been doing the past twenty 
years was a mystery. Collecting 
bugs? Possibly. But Kali and the 
blacks swore that it was more than 
that—by the burial pits of their 
fathers it was more than that. He 
was a devil-devil doctor, and made the 
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milk of the cows turn sour. He was a 
man-witch who poisoned the swamps, 
and talked with the spiders at evil 
hours of the night. He was also a 
number of other undesirable things, 
according to the superstitious Kali, 
who continued to divulge more or less 
valuable information over my cigar- 

Then came the day when I met the 
girl face to face. And that day I 
learned more than ever before, though 
what I heard scarcely satisfied me. 

T he girl was timid, and though she 
permitted me to walk with her a 
short distance, I left her more dis¬ 
turbed than before. Yes, she said, 
she was English, though born in 
Africa. She had never seen England, 
having been no farther than Port 
Said, and then only once, when a 
mere baby. Her mother? She did 
not remember her mother, and she 
had never heard the English tongue 
spoken except by her father. This 
was practically all she told me, but 
it made me long to hear more. 

On that short walk with her I 
learned several important details, not 
the least important of which was the 
fact that she was even prettier than I 
had at first supposed. And she had 
been well educated—the professor 
evidently was an excellent teacher— 
and she had mentioned books, many 
books. The next morning I was wait¬ 
ing in the market place. 

She came. It was more than I had 
hoped. Why bore you with details, 
gentlemen ? I met her again and 
again, and grew to know her better 
than myself. Yes, I was in love, and 
beyond that there’s no explanation 
needed, I’m sure. 

We talked of many things during 
that first short week of our acquaint¬ 
ance, and on one subject only was she 
elusive: her father. Of her father 
only, she would not speak. When I 
spoke of him she would turn away 
with a look on her face much akin to 
fear. But perhaps I was mistaken. 


As we grew more intimate it grew 
upon me that her father, even if he 
was the dreadful being Kali had made 
him out to be, was at least a wonder¬ 
ful scholar. I could read it in this 
child. She was wonderful. In most 
respects she astounded me with her 
learning, and then at other times she 
would show an ignorance that was 
pathetic. The man she called father 
had molded her mind to suit his will, 
but there is that something about a 
woman’s mind, gentlemen, that no 
earthly cunning can twist from its 
course. I began to read it in her 
eyes that she eared for me more than 
her innocence knew. I haven’t told 
you her name. It was Irene Denham. 

“I would like very much to meet 
your father,” I ventured, one eve¬ 
ning. “Doesn’t he know that you are 
meeting me here?” 

She hesitated. 

“I have told him of you, Scott,” 
she admitted. ‘ ‘ And—well, he doesn’t 
exactly approve. Of course it’s be¬ 
cause he doesn’t know you,” she 
added, hastily, “but when I suggested 
that you visit us at our home on the 
veldt, he was very angry. Father is 
like that—sometimes I think he hates 
all white men. I think it’s because 
he’s so wrapped up in his work, the 
work he has been carrying on for 
twenty years. But tomorrow, Scott, 
if you will come—” 

I shook my head. 

“Not if he disapproves of it,” I 
began, and then I had a sudden 
thought. I would go, and moreover, 
I would come to an understanding 
with this man. Surely I had the 
right, at least, for I was determined 
to take Irene back to England with 
me. There was no other coarse open 
—I would see Professor Denham, and 
see him the very next day. I told the 
girl of my plans—and, well, gentle¬ 
men, I won’t go into details—but she 
accepted them. I would meet her in 
the dirty little market place the next 
morning, we agreed, and would ac¬ 
company her home. 
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And this child lived here! I shud¬ 
dered, even though the heat was 
flickering in waves across the distant 
veldt. 

Her steps became slower, as we 
approached, and she seemed to be 
laboring under a clutching fear. I 
remember that the few cheerful and 
rather idiotic remarks I made fell 
flat, and truly I was in no mood for 
jesting. 

As we neared the house I could see 
half a dozen black slaves working 
about the kraal, but I could see no 
sign of life within the house. It was 
fearfully hot, and far, far to the east 
I thought I could make out the dis¬ 
tant line of the sea, but I knew it 
was a mirage. 

•\X7ell, I met Dr. Denham. We 
’ ’ had entered the coolness of the 
hallway, and as I stood wondering 
what fashion of man it was who had 
furnished this dreary place so well, I 
saw a smiling face peering at us from 
beyond the draperies. 

“Mr. Seott, I presume?” 

A soft voice, and it fitted the man. 
In the semi-darkness which was the 
nearest approach to comfort in 
sweltering British East Africa, I saw 
Irene’s father. A man of fifty, per¬ 
haps, smooth-shaven and neatly 
dressed in white. The mouth under 
his rather hooked nose was curved 
into a smile, and yet, somehow, I felt 
chilled. No smile of welcome that! 
Not that there was anything alarming 
about the doctor’s appearance, for he 
was nearly as I had pictured him, 
with his scholarly spectacles and ab¬ 
stracted manner. A naturalist and 
scientist, he looked his part. I 

“I am very glad to know you. 
Professor Denham,” I said, and ex¬ 
tended my hand. 

That handclasp was like ice! Den¬ 
ham ’s skin was repulsively cold and 
moist, like that of a bloated leech. I 
shuddered, and looked at the man 
closely. 


The eyes! The heavy lenses of his 
glasses failed to utterly conceal the 
serpentine power of those greenish 
eyes. They were at once the eyes of 
a hypnotist and snake charmer. 
Though the professor was smiling 
with his thin lips, the eyes remained 
iey and the skin across his lofty brows 
was wrinkled into a frown. I remem¬ 
ber that he made a few commonplace 
remarks and invited me inside. 
Dinner, he said, would soon be served. 
He was happy to have an English¬ 
man for his guest. Yes, it was lonely 
here, but he was fond of loneliness. 
All the time he was talking I could 
not keep my eyes from his face. There 
was some mystery here—some strange 
secret in this man’s life. And Irene 
knew of it, for I remembered that 
little slip she had made while we were 
crossing the sands. She was worried 
now, and she was watching her father 
with mingled fear and apprehension, 
if I read aright. 

At dinner, which was served by a 
good-looking black, the professor 
talked of many things. Did I like 
the country? When did I expect to 
return to Cairo and Port Said? He 
asked many questions, and for the 
first time since I met him I felt at 
ease. Perhaps I had been mistaken, 
after all. First impressions do not 
always furnish one with a character 
guide. I warmed up, and we talked 
until late afternoon, over our wine. I 
was just about to come to the point, 
and tell him the real reason for my 
journey there, when he asked me to 
look at his specimens. 

“Something that you’ll find inter¬ 
esting, Mr. Scott, I’m sure,” he 
smiled. “I doubt if you’ve ever seen 
anything like them. It has taken 
years for me to perfect my plans, and 
it is only recently that I have had any 
success. Do you know anything of 
bacteriology?” 

“ Very little, ” I confessed. ‘ ‘ From 
what your daughter told me I thought 
your experiments were confined to in¬ 
sects. I did not know that baeteriol- 
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ogy, too, -was a hobby of yours, doc¬ 
tor.” 

He eyed me sharply. 

“It’s more than a hobby,” he said, 
“as you will soon see. As for insects, 
well, yon will see my insects—later.” 

I felt much like telling him that he 
need not go to that trouble. Creeping 
things had always horrified me, and I 
had seen quite enough of them since I 
had been working in Africa. How¬ 
ever, it was my plan to keep him in a 
good humor until we could reach an 
understanding, so I followed him into 
a distant portion of the great house. 

“As far as bacteria are concerned,” 
I told him, “I haven’t even as much 
as peeped into a microscope.” 

Professor Denham laughed. 

“Microscope!” he leered. “You 
won’t need a magnifying glass to see 
my collection!” 

Was the man mad? I felt a chill 
creep over me. 

W e bad reached a sort of labora¬ 
tory, and the professor with¬ 
drew a doth from a glass case. I 
looked over his shoulder, then, and re¬ 
ceived one of the shocks of my life. 
What were these horribly squirming 
things? Not insects, for never in my 
dreams had I pictured things like 
these! They were writhing like mag¬ 
gots in a substance that appeared to 
be a sticky gelatin. Some of them re¬ 
sembled scorpions, but most of them 
were rod-shaped things the size of my 
little finger. They were moving, mov¬ 
ing—never still. 

“What—what are they?” I stam¬ 
mered in an awed voice. 

“Bacilli,” chuckled the doctor. 
“You mean germs—of disease?” I 
asked, horrified. 

“Exactly! What do you think of 
my work? I have multiplied them a 
million times, in size. Some of those 
organisms literally breathe death. It 
has taken me twenty years to find the 
secret, and do you know what it 
means? I am lord of the world!” 


It was devilish, and I longed to get 
out of the room. This man was mad, 
surely, yet here was the hideous proof 

“There they are,” went on the sci¬ 
entist, with a horrible smile. “There 
they are till I am ready to use them, 
safe in the glass case and in a culture 
medium of agar agar.” 

I wiped the cold sweat from my 
face, and told him that I had seen 
quite enough and was ready to leave. 

“Not until you have seen the most 
interesting specimens in my exhibit of 
insect life,” smiled the professor. “I 
wouldn’t have you miss that, for 
worlds.” 

I wanted to tell him that I 
wouldn’t see another sight like those 
writhing things in his laboratory for 
worlds, either, but I followed him 
from the room and into a corridor. A 
huge black was waiting for us there. 

“Well, Sahem?” asked the profes¬ 
sor, in a harsh metallic voice. 

The black giant showed his teeth 
in a look of anxiety. 

“The slaves, master,” he muttered. 
“They threaten to fly. They are 
afraid, and even the cattle whip can¬ 
not make them stay longer. Some of 
them will talk, unless—” 

The doctor whipped a revolver 
from his blouse and handed it to the 
great negro. 

“Tell them that I will have them 
thrown into the great pit,” he snarled, 
“if they breathe a word! Kill them, 
Sahem, if they do not obey; and as 
for yourself, if you make one slip, the 
black pit will yawn for your carcass 

The slave’s face twitched with fear, 
and it was nearly livid when he bowed 
to the ground and backed out of the 
dank passage on his hands and knees. 
Before I had time to recover from my 
astonishment a terrible sound echoed 
at my feet. It was an agonized bel¬ 
low, ending in a gurgling wail, and it 
seemed to come from a cavern under 
the house. The hair tightened on my 
scalp at that fearful sound—the death 
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sound of some animal in fear and 
pain. For a moment I heard it and 
then it died suddenly away into si- 

‘‘My God I” I whispered, “what 
was that?” 

“I fancy,” smiled the professor, 
cheerfully, “that it was an ox.” 

Kali’s weird tale flashed through 
my head. Perhaps the talkative black 
man had not lied so much, after all. 
There was a deeper mystery here than 
I had at first imagined, and for the 
moment my curiosity was stronger 
than my dread. While I followed 
the bobbing form of the scientist up 
the passage, I turned over in my mind 
all I had seen and heard. Again I 
seemed to see those horrible squirm¬ 
ing things in the glass case, and once 
more I seemed to hear that awful 
wail. An ox! How long would this 
distorted nightmare last? 

“Now, if you’ll be so good,” mur¬ 
mured the professor, “we will look 
over my collection of insects.” 

H e had reached a trap-door and 
was tugging at the rope that 
raised it. It suddenly yawned open 
and I saw the first steps of a staircase 
leading somewhere down into the 

“We’ll just leave the door open, so 
we can see,” said the scientist, and 
he led the way cautiously down the 
wooden steps. With some misgiving 
I followed, keeping close to his back. 
The death cry of the ox still rang in 
my ears and I determined not to lose 
sight of my guide. Three steps, then 
four, then five. At that moment I 
heard steps on the passage above, and 
a second later saw Irene’s white face 
framed in the square opening at my 

“Oh, Scott,” she whispered. “Come 
back—come back!” 

Even as the words left her lips I 
saw a great black hand placed over 
her mouth, and caught a glimpse of 


the giant negro, his face distorted by 
a scowl of rage and fury. I leaped 
up the steps, and as I did so, down 
came the trap with a bang and I 
found myself scuffling in the dark 
with the professor. 

I fought furiously, and was over¬ 
powering the wiry little fiend, when I 
felt myself hanging over the edge of a 
black void. Something seemed to 
whirl me closer and then I fell, with 
the doctor’s insane laugh ringing in 

Something strangly yielding broke 
my fall, something that felt like a 
suspended mass of silken rope. For a 
moment I was held there, and as the 
trap-door was opened above me, I saw 
the face of the professor looking down 
at me from above So this was the 
pit! I struggled, and tried to wrench 
myself free from the tangling bands 
that bound me, for Irene’s suppressed 
cry still echoed in my brain. In 
vain I tried to tear myself loose, and 
then, as my eyes grew accustomed to 
the faint light, I ceased. The silken 
strands that grasped my arms and 
legs were as large around as my 
thumb, and held me like so much 
steel. The professor was leaning over 
the edge of the pit. He was speaking, 
and his voice was quivering with rage. 

‘ ‘ Fool! Miserable fool! ” he mocked. 
“So you sought to steal my daughter, 
did you? And she the future prin¬ 
cess of the world! I know your kind, 
and now I can watch you die. Soon 
you will see my collection of insects!” 

And then in the distant comer I 
could see a huge pair of phosphores¬ 
cent eyes staring at me through the 
gloom—then another pair and an¬ 
other! They seemed to appear as if 
by magic from some dark recess with¬ 
in the pit. Then I saw what covered 
the floor of the place! Bones! Bones 
of cattle and of sheep! And in the 
maze of ropy threads about me hung 
the carcass of a great ox! I was being 
held in nothing less than the web of 
a monstrous spider! 
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I screamed, and as an echo to the 
scream I heard the throaty laugh 
of the demented man in the gallery. 
Insects! God! Great bloated spiders, 
foul and gigantic, were watching me 
from their awful lairs! Again I strug¬ 
gled to wrench myself away, but I 
fell exhausted. Then I saw the hid¬ 
eous monsters begin slowly to ad¬ 
vance, and I felt the web tremble as 
if something of great weight was glid¬ 
ing upon it. 

Above me and to the right was one 
of the ghastly spiders. I saw its mul¬ 
tiple eyes watching me as it paused. 
Pangs, shining like polished ebony, 
protruded beneath those terrible eyes, 
and when I saw the thing perched on 
the great web ready to pounce upon 
me, I cried out in horror. The web 
shook again, and I closed my eyes and 
waited for the dreadful impact. Even 
now, gentlemen, the sight of a fly 
buzzing his wings in a spider’s web 
makes me sick and weak. Why I did 
not faint then, I don’t know. Per¬ 
haps I was too terror-stricken. 

I believe the monster would have 
leaped at that instant had it not been 
for a cry on the other wall of the pit. 
At the sound I began to hope again. 

She was descending by a ladder, 
under a large trap on the other side, 
doubtless the one through which the 
ox had been cast. In her hand was 

“Leave me!” I shouted, sick with 
fear for her safety. “You cannot 
save me! Back! Back!” 

But she came, and I saw the terri¬ 
ble thing above me turn on its great 
legs, and watch her. At that second 
I heard a yell of fury from the pro¬ 
fessor. He was descending a rope 
ladder on the other side of the pit, 
and was foaming with rage. 

The great spider had faced me 
again, and I could feel its legs rasp 
against the web that held me. I saw 
that the monster was covered with 
hair, like a huge bear, though no bear 
was ever so disgustingly sickening as 


this dreadful thing. I felt like a help¬ 
less fish about to be seized by a bloat¬ 
ed octopus. Yet once again it hesi¬ 
tated, as if not knowing whether to 
turn on Irene or the professor. 

Irene reached me first, and her ax 
whistled through the air at my feet as 
she cut me loose from the tenacious 
web. As she did so the hideous mon¬ 
ster leaped at her! Like a steel trap 
and with terrible ferocity, the spider 
sprang, only to meet Irene’s ax. 

The keen edge of the tool sank into 
its horrible flesh. I wrenched the 
weapon from Irene’s hand and fin¬ 
ished the awful thing—saw it writhe 
out its death struggle, entangled by 
its own web. I struck again and 
again, and then threw aside the ax 
with a feeling of nausea and disgust. 
Irene clung to me and sobbed. 

“Quick!” I cried, as I tore my eyes 
away from the throes of the monster 
I had killed. “Your father—look!” 

The unfortunate professor was 
pinned under the dreadful body of 
another spider. It had sprung upon 
him while I was occupied with my 
own troubles. 

Seizing the ax, I dashed toward 
him, taking care to avoid the treach¬ 
erous web. I struck at the insect of 
hell with all my strength, and it 
turned upon me savagely. I saw those 
awful fangs poised above me as I 
struck again upward with the ax. My 
blow landed squarely, but it was too 
late to avoid the knifelike poison 
tubes. Something swept into my left 
hand like a razor, just as the dying 
and distended body of the spider bore 
me to the ground. I felt a fetid, cold 
breath on my neck and something 
flabby and soft seemed to encircle my 
chest. For a moment I lost conscious- 

The next thing I remembered was 
the sense of a great weight being re- 
moved from my body. I groaned, and 
sat upright. Irene helped me to my 
feet, and she was calm, though the 
dead body of the professor lay not 
(Continued on page 177) 


UT a man’s head is such a 
little thing!” 

Mpatanasi smiled and 
stroked his brittle yellow beard. His 
daughter sat in the corner and 
scowled. She was silent through sheer 
indignation. 

“ Mu-senyui, I did not ask for phi¬ 
losophy. A man’s head is his own, 
and who am I to rob a man of his 
property? Still, were I certain—” 

“But I assure you that the wretch 
abuses his head frightfully. He has 
little use for it. And when you con¬ 
sider that it is a king’s head that he 
abuses!—Mpatanasi, who is a just 
man, may well consider!” 

Mpatanasi blew circles of yellow 
smoke into the thin air, screwed up 
his lips and studied the disintegrating 
rafters above him. A squalid pro¬ 
cession of bluish bat ticks wound in 
and out over a balcony of lianas. 
Mpatanasi was a tall, lean man, with 
the malachite sky in his eyes and the 
sun in his hair. His lips were mon¬ 
strous and they seemed to overlap his 
face; and his ears were distended by 
wooden plugs. He was naked to the 
waist, but he wore a straw hat and a 
flaming red four-in-hand, which did 
not become him. He sat by the open 


door, and puffed on a ridiculous pipe, 
and blinked at Mu-senyui. 

“I shouldn’t feel justified in ask¬ 
ing for a king’s head,” he said, and 
made a grimace. 

His daughter beat a horrified and 
irrelevant tattoo upon the soles of her 
burnished feet. 

Mu-senyui was reprehensibly and 
gloriously drunk. He fell into a 
revery, and later, upon the floor. The 
frown on his face grew in volume. 
It would never do, of course, to 
deliberately antagonize Mpatanasi. 
Mpatanasi entertained men with mag¬ 
nificent jests and well-turned figures 
of speech, and sent them away with 
their heads under their arms. Was 
not Mpatanasi emissary of the forest- 
god, and did he not hold in his 
shriveled black hands the key to a 
dozen enigmas? Even the king 
feared Mpatanasi, and it was because 
of a king’s fear that Mu-senyui had 
dared to suggest—oh, the days and 
nights that poor, tired Mu-senyui had 
schemed under the shadow of blas¬ 
phemy, with his soul knee-deep in sin, 
and with his eyes turned nervously 
toward the forest! For Mpatanasi 
was master of the forest; and as Mu- 
senyui was a man of taste he did not 
care to face what the forest concealed. 
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damp ground. They were the queen’s 
own retinue, and they had been 
painted and bedecked for the occa¬ 
sion. Their arms and legs were tat¬ 
tooed; white and blue rings encircled 
their wrists and ankles; and their 
breasts were covered by monstrous 
smudges of bluish paint. Their eye¬ 
brows had been shaved; and their lips 
were cracked and swollen, and a few 
wore plugs through their lips. One 
played upon a cracked violin, and sev¬ 
eral of the blackest and most ghastly 
made music of cymbal and bassoon. 
They danced and shouted and 
screamed, and twisted themselves into 
devious shapes, and struck each other 
violently with long thongs made of 
rubber and flax. They were a jolly 
crew, but Mpatanasi was deep in re¬ 
ligious contemplation and saw them 
only as instruments; or perhaps he 
did not see them at all. 

They formed a circle about him, 
and began to gibber meaninglessly, 
and Mu-senyui, who stood at a dis¬ 
tance, turned away with white lips. 

“But supposing you are respon- 

Mu-senyui saw the daughter of 
Mpatanasi standing before him, her 
thin lips writhing back gloriously 
from her white teeth. The lips of 
Mpatanasi’s daughter were enticing, 
even when distorted by ecstatic 
cruelty, and Mu-senyui thought that 
a man must be lucky indeed to possess 
such lips. 

“I have prayed that responsibility 
shall fall upon me as a cloak,” he 
said, patting the daughter of Mpata¬ 
nasi upon the shoulder. “And why 
should I reproach myself? You are 
mad to think that I should reproach 

She drew close to him, and ran her 
long fingers through his beard. “You 
are a dear, Mu-senyui! It is horrible 
to have such a dreadful old man say 
to you: ‘It is not proper to put paint 
upon your lips! It is not according 
to the law for a priest’s daughter to 


play upon the bassoon! ’ He is a ter¬ 
rible old man! But he doesn’t sus¬ 
pect, does he?” 

‘ ‘ Of eourse not! He has very little 
shrewdness. He does not even know 
that the king—” 

The daughter of Mpatanasi laid 
the second and third fingers of her 
right hand across Mu-senyui’s lips. 
“Look! Even now he pronounces a 
doom!” 

M u-sekvci looked out into the 
clearing, and his fingers tight- 
ened on the shoulders of Mpatanasi’s 
daughter. “It is a hideous thing to 
witness, that doom. It comes straight 
from the forest-devil, and your father 
is but an agent—and yet it is your 
father who pronounces a doom!” 

“It is silly of you, my dear, to be¬ 
lieve in devils! The forest-god exists 
only in the imagination of Mu-senyui 
My father is a man, and he makes 
dooms out of his silly old head. Mu- 
senyui, you have no idea how much I 
have to put up with!” 

Out in the clearing Mpatanasi 
threw back his head, and bellowed 
out a terrible doom. 

“Mu-senyui,” asked Mpatanasi’s 
daughter, with hot shame looking out 
of her eyes and flushing red over her 
cheeks and throat; “Mu-senyui, will 
you describe the forest-devil?” 

Mu-senyui swallowed a lump in his 
throat and his cheeks blanched. “It 
is impossible to describe the unholy 
thing in detail. I should prefer 
simply to state that it is very tall, 
with one large eye in the center of its 
forehead, and its lips are swollen and 
cover the entire lower portion of its 
face. It is clad in white fur. It has 
a long neck, square shoulders, and 
enlongated lower limbs.” 

“Mu-senyui, do you really believe 
such nonsense? And if you do, how 
—how can you explain it?” 

“There has always been a forest- 
devil, as long as the forest has been 
there, and no one knows when the 
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forest came—even your grandmother 
could not tell you that!” 

“But Mu-senyui, do you think that 
father believes?” 

“Ah, I am depending upon that. 
He will never dare to disobey his 
doom. And, as you suggest, he is a 
terrible old man!” 

Mpatanasi was nearly through. 
His lips were livid, and his eyes 
bulged. He swirled about on the tips 
of his toes, like a top, and droned and 
chanted, and the words that came 
from between his lips were ominous 
and in bad taste: “Let the king die. 
At night under the moon the king 
must prepare his bed of death. Let 
the king lie upon a mat of straw, and 
let him take his life with a sharp 
blade—a very sharp blade. Let the 
knife be sharp, for it must glisten in 
the moon, and the king must die! 
The forest-devil is kind; the forest- 
devil is generous, and he asks that the 
king die splendidly, in a manner be¬ 
fitting a king. Let the king offer no 
complaint, for it is good to die! The 
king has been a bright sun, and we 
have worshiped him as a god; but the 
time for our king’s death is at hand, 
and what is glory but a pinch of dust 
in the nostrils? What is reverence 
and what is tribute? The reverence 
that we pay to a king is but as a drop 
of water glistening on wet leaves 
under the sun. The sun takes away 
the moisture from the leaves, as we 
withdraw our reverence from the 
king. And tribute is less than rever¬ 
ence, for it springs from fear, and 
fear is unworthy of us, and it is un¬ 
worthy of a king. Let the king die! ’ ’ 

The women who remained took up 
the chant, and danced wildly under 
the overhanging lianas, and the king 
was as good as doomed, as anyone 
with sense could see. 

“He is a terrible old man!” said 
Mpatanasi’s daughter. 

“I do not blame you a bit,” replied 
Mu-senyui, who stifled a titter of tri¬ 
umph with his hand. “It has turned 


out precisely as I had arranged it. 
You will understand later on why I 
very nearly died of fright a few 
minutes ago. I was afraid that he 
would call the king by name, and that 
would have spoiled everything!” 

“But now there is no danger?” 

“There is very little danger. It is 
true that he may not really believe in 
the forest-devil at all, but—” 

The daughter of Mpatanasi cut him 
short with a kiss. “Once,” she said, 
“I heard him say, ‘There are more 

Mu-senyui laid his hand across her 
mouth. “I see that you do not hate 
me! I am glad. I feared that you 
would not exactly take to my scheme. 
And yet there was no other way. He 
was too intolerant, and he would not 
even let me kiss you!” 

“But I should not advise you to 
kiss me now! You do not seem to 
have any sense! Can’t you see that 
he has recovered from his doom and 
that he is watching us?” 

M patanasi had indeed recovered. 

The women had retreated into 
the forest, and the sun beat shock¬ 
ingly down upon his bare chest and 
arms. His eyes were bloodshot, and 
he kept passing his right hand back 
and forth before his eyes, as if brush¬ 
ing away cobwebs. He knew that he 
had pronounced an unusually dread¬ 
ful doom; and he felt sick and weak. 

He staggered across the clearing 
and held out his arms to his daughter. 
She came close to him and nestled 
against his hairy chest. “You are 
very tired,” she said, and winked at 
Mu-senyui. 

Mu-senyui laid his hand softly up¬ 
on the shoulders of Mpatanasi. “It 
must have been a great strain—but it 
was necessary. When a king sits 
about and does nothing but read 
poetry the state must protect itself! 
I hope that you remember your exact 
words: ‘Let the king lie upon a mat 
of straw, and let him take his life with 
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a sharp blade!’ As you know, the 
doom is irrevocable—and remember 
that it refers to none but the king! 
It is the king who must prepare his 
bed of death at night under the 

Mpatanasi’s eyes flashed, and he 
struck Mu-senyui across the face. 
“If you are wise, Mu-senyui, you will 
say no more about it. You have made 
me pronounce a doom which I shall 
regret all my life.” 

Mu-senyui shook like a jellyfish on 
stilts. His eyes narrowed and a 
monstrous lump came into his throat. 
“One little word,” he thought, “one 
little word! If—if! But no, he 
wouldn’t dare!” 

The daughter of Mpatanasi took 
her father by the hand and led him 
back into the hut. He was sobbing 
and gibbering and muttering threats 
against Mu-senyui, and Mu-senyui 
slunk away between the trees, with a 
blasphemous fear in his soul. 

2 

XApatanasi awoke from a dream of 
parrakeets and moon-lipped or¬ 
chids to a sense of physical peril. He 
got awkwardly to his feet and looked 
about him. The moon was gibbous, 
and it stood like a disheveled lemur in 
the center of the clearing, and glazed 
with its febrile white light the 
sardonic smile on the face of Mpat¬ 
anasi’s daughter. A strange music 
filled the air, and a dark, amorphous 
form stalked splendidly across the 
doorway, and made no sound under 
the stars. 

Mpatanasi moved noiselessly back 
and forth before the opening which 
served as a door, and then he tripped 
hysterically across the hut on bare 
feet and sat down beside his daughter. 
He looked at her for a moment with 
startled eyes. Her hair ran in rusty 
torrents down to her knees, and 
Mpatanasi suddenly realized that he 
had not guarded her sufficiently and 


that Mu-senyui could bear watching. 
He pinched his daughter’s arm. 

She sat up and looked at him. Then 
she gave a little scream, and started 
to get to her feet. But Mpatanasi 
told her to be quiet, and then he con¬ 
fessed to her that he was afraid— 
dreadfully afraid. “It is something 
which doesn’t fear the moon,” he 

The daughter of Mpatanasi looked 
at her father for a moment without 
comprehending. Then she screamed 
again. But she didn’t really believe 
in the forest-devil, in her heart of 

But the night seemed to her so awe¬ 
somely quiet and her father was un¬ 
questionably frightened! He got up 
again, and walked to the opening, and 
looked out into the night, and studied 
the gibbous moon. The moon was not 
a pleasant thing to reflect upon as it 
stood lonely and corpselike above the 
twisted, gnarled boles of incredibly 
ancient trees, but Mpatanasi had lost 
all fear of the moon. It was the 
shadow before the doorway which 
frightened Mpatanasi. 

Suddenly Mpatanasi perceived with 
his large, frightened eyes the form 
which had cast the shadow across the 
doorway by the light of the gibbous 
moon. It crouched on its hands and 
knees, and its face was turned hid¬ 
eously toward Mpatanasi. 

“Oh, it isn’t a devil at all!” Mpata¬ 
nasi’s daughter was looking over her 
father’s shoulder and tittering in the 
moonlight. “ It isn’t even a monster! 
It is only stupid little Bamuti. How 
lovely he looks in the moonlight! 
Poor little Bamuti with his shaven 
head and yellow eyes! Bamuti is 
jaundiced, and he shaves his head so 
that the women will speak to him. 
Naughty, naughty Bamuti! He is a 
very precocious child. He is only 
twelve, but he has whispered imper¬ 
tinences into the ears of the oldest 
crone in the queen’s retinue. Nothing 
that goes on in the court escapes 
Bamuti. Come, child, step inside, and 
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let us hear what you have to say! But 
beware of lies, or Mpatanasi will have 
your head with that of the king!” 

B amuti stood up in the moonlight, 
threw hack his head and stepped 
into the tent. He had traveled all 
night through the forest and his hand¬ 
some thighs and chest glistened with 
perspiration. He was clothed in a 
turkey-red loincloth, and he wore on 
his shaven head a soft felt hat. His 
chest was tattooed, and his arms were 
encircled by rings of ivory, painted 
green and yellow and black. He held 
himself erect and looked straight into 
the impatient eyes of MpatanaBi. 

‘‘The queen’s women are good to 
me, and love me. They often take me 
into their arms and fondle me and 
kiss me. They are very beautiful and 
at such times I am happy. ’ ’ He spoke 
simply, and never removed his eyes 
from the impatient face of Mpatanasi. 
‘‘Well?” 

“The day before yesterday the 
queen called me to her. ‘You are 
very good-looking,’ she said. Then 
she ordered me to make up a pretty 
speech out of my head and recite it 
to her. The idea fascinated me and 
I sat down upon the floor and endeav¬ 
ored to think of something unusual to 
say to her. Then the king came in 
and found me there!” 

“And of course you were pun- 

“I should have been, but, you see, 
I am very impulsive. The king seemed 
so utterly despicable. As you know, 
it is a really insignificant man, and 
ugly! He didn’t even have the heart 
to be angry. And I pitied the queen. 
When a man does not even consider a 
woman worth fighting for! Well, I 
decided that the king was unworthy, 
and so I killed him. There was really 
very little choice in the matter. I 
pitied the queen, and when you catch 
the knife between the first and second 
ribs there is scarcely any pain. He 
died beautifully. I held the long 


knife in my hand and fingered the 
blade, which was as smooth and fine 
and valiant a blade as any king could 
have decently hoped for. It was a 
splendid look which came into the 
king’s eyes when he died, and I think 
that he was grateful. You do not 
know what a dreadful burden a king 
must bear. But you will—you will! 
For three days now you have been 
king. Everyone knew it but you! 
But we did not dare to tell you. Mu- 
senyui pitied you. He came to me 
tonight with tears in his eyes. ‘He 
must be told,’ he said. He didn’t 
have the heart to tell you himself, so 
he sent me.” 

Mpatanasi was silent, for he was an 
old man and slow-witted. And he did 
not at first comprehend the monstrous 
villainy of Mu-senyui. 

When Mpatanasi understood, he 
went out into the clearing, and 
pounded with his bare fists upon his 
chest and arms. Then he sat down 
upon the ground, and tittered idioti- 

His daughter came lazily through 
the door and comforted him with 
sneers. She stood above him, poised 
on her beautiful toes, and wrapped 
herself nonchalantly in shadows. 
Then she darted away between the 
boles of trees that seemed to mock and 
leer and writhe upward with volatile 
contortions. The trunks appeared to 
trucidate each other, and dark, amor¬ 
phous branches descended from above 
and swayed in the moonlight, and 
gradually assumed the appearance of 
arms and legs, the arms and legs of 
amazingly ancient men, and each arm 
and each leg seemed to terminate in a 
bulbous knot, and long streamers of 
reddish moss depended from them and 
flaffed in the wind. The spaces be¬ 
tween the trees were tapestried with 
shadowy thickets, and at the base of 
the trees bluish fungi bloated in the 
moonlight and filled the air with a 
noisome stench. Here and there an 
orchid extended its lurid red lips and 
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offered up a hideous libation to the 
spirit of the ancient forest. As 
Mpatanasi crouched in misery and 
sobbed and gibbered, a million million 
burning eyes watched him from be¬ 
hind gloomy thickets and envied him 
the protection of the moonlight and 
the quiet desolation of the clearing. 

M patanasi was a poet and easily 
impressed, albeit he pretended 
to despise poetry, and the sentiency 
of the forest filled him with an irra¬ 
tional fear. He had known moments 
of skepticism, when he had doubted 
the existence of the forest-devil, but 
now—he could no longer doubt. And 
then he thought of the treachery of 
his daughter and the diabolic mach¬ 
inations of Mu-senyui, and his tor¬ 
ment and anguish grew into a fever, 
which flushed his face and darkened 
his eyes, and dried up his tongue. 

But he was conscious that he had 
pronounced a doom—a miserable and 
disgraceful and maddening doom; 
and the forest-devil would expect, 
would require a victim. And he had 
pronounced the doom against the 
king, and he himself was king. He 
repeated it over and over again to 
himself, “I am kingl I am king! I 
am king!” and the words seemed to 
echo and re-echo through every cham¬ 
ber of his brain, and he fancied that 
his blood took up the weird refrain 
and shouted it out through the tips of 
his fingers to the maimed and 
grotesque and revolting spirit-shapes 
that hovered mincingly about him and 
required and demanded the fulfilment 
of a doom. 

“But I don’t really believe in the 
forest-devil!” He spoke aloud and 
his voice sounded weak and strange 
and far away. 

He went back to the hut and looked 
at his daughter sadly out of tired, 
bloodshot eyes. Then he made up a 
little bundle, and selected a tall, hard 
staff. He walked over and patted his 
daughter upon the head. 

“I must go away,” he said. “Per¬ 


haps if I travel fast I can escape the 
doom. It has been done, you know, 
and the forest-devil isn’t really my 
enemy, and I’m not sure that he 
exists. But it is safer to travel.” 

His daughter bit her lips and 
glared. Then she kissed him upon the 
cheek, and took his head between her 
hands and smiled into his tired eyes. 

“I do not blame you at all for wish¬ 
ing to save your head!” she said. 

But when Mpatanasi had turned 
his back upon her, and had gone out 
through the narrow way into the 
weird, early dawn, she stamped 
violently upon the floor and tore out 
her hair in handfuls 

A ll, next day Mpatanasi traveled. 

At night with nervous limbs and 
dim eyes he sat down under a huge, 
reddish palm. The darkness closed 
in upon him, and he could feel it 
passing over his head and streaming 
past his ears. He felt that the dark¬ 
ness was solid, substantial, and that 
he could reach out and seize great 
handfuls of it. He breathed with diffi¬ 
culty, and he fancied that the palm 
above his head was breathing in 
unison with him. Once he imagined 
that the plant had laughed. 

He got together a few sticks and 
made an insignificant fire. He sat 
with bowed head in the wretched 
light, moving his fingers over the fire 
to warm them, and casting frightened 
glances into the dark forest recesses 
before him, and at the swaying palm 
above his head. He toppled on his 
side, and lay with one arm extended, 
the fingers of his right hand touching 
the glowing embers. 

He awoke with a shriek, and sat up. 
The forest was moving. Everything 
was moving, the trees, the mosses be¬ 
neath him, the gigantic spreading 
lianas, the interlacing creepers—mov¬ 
ing to a dreadful, an unsuspecting 
rhythm. A drumming and a droning, 
remote, uncanny, titanic, struek upon 
his ears and unfathomable abysses 
seemed to open out before him. 
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He had a momentary sensation of 
falling through unreverberate space, 
and then he was lifted up, and left 
with legs dangling in mid-air. He 
was lifted up between the trees, which 
closed in upon him, and then re¬ 
treated, and at one moment he ex¬ 
pected to be crushed to death and at 
the next he found himself alone in the 
center of a great pit, made by the re¬ 
grouping of the trees, yards and 
yards from him. 

Then the trees and vegetation 
about him began to glow with a fieree 
and shocking red light. The trees 
seemed afire, and red light streamed 
in rivers from their branches. He 
found himself suspended in a flaming 
forest, and at his feet little forest 
streamlets ran with a soft, welcome 
murmur. He kicked out with his arms 
and legs, and then he began to feel 
the heat, and to suffer from the 
ascending spirals of smoke, and he 
longed for the soft touch of his 
daughter, and her cool, comforting 
words. 

Then he saw it! 

npERRiBLY through the forest aisle it 
came, its huge batlike head thrust 
forward, and its small eyes glittering 
with unspeakable malice. Straight 
toward Mpatanasi it came, and its 
great, loathsome body swayed in the 
night wind and its fur turned crim¬ 
son in the glare of the burning trees. 

It was a caricature of evil such as 
Aubrey Beardsley could not have con¬ 
ceived. It would have been beyond 
the imagination of Rops, or of John 
Martin, or of Goya. It was a flaming, 
flying sadism, with tooth and talon to 
tear and to rend, and a hatred and 
blasphemy in its eyes such as none 
could look upon with cool vision and 
sane sense. It was Satan seen through 
the eyes of Baudelaire, or one of those 
terrible creatures described by Sir 
John Mandeville, which inhabit unex¬ 
plored regions of Asia beyond the 
River Ganges. 


For a moment it circled high up, 
above Mpatanasi’s head, and then it 
began to flutter about him, reaching 
out with its hideous black beak. The 
top of it8 head was manlike, but black 
and hairless, and its small eyes were 
sunken, and it had the nose of a bat. 
A thin, chirping sound came from be¬ 
tween its swollen lips. From the 
center of its furry breast two long 
appendages hung down, and they 
ended in black, lobster-shaped claws, 
which dragged ruthlessly across the 
forest floor. 

To the unsophisticated eyes of 
Mpatanasi it represented the accumu¬ 
lated evil of generations upon genera¬ 
tions of human beings who had lived 
and died and made no absolution. It 
was the malice of the ancient forest 
united to the sins of multitudes, and 
he knew intuitively that he had 
offended it, and called it forth, and 
that it demanded a victim. 

When Mpatanasi fully appre¬ 
hended his infinite peril he delib¬ 
erately assumed an attitude of nerv¬ 
ous defiance. He threw back his head, 
and stared into the grim, malevolent 
eyes of the thing his wilfulness had 
called forth. 

For a moment the creature hesi¬ 
tated, and the flames from above and 
below enveloped it, and passed over it 
and through it. It opened its mouth, 
and emitted a thin stream of noisome 
yellow gas. Then it spat—deliberately 
spat at him. He could smell its acrid 
breath, and a mephitic odor of cor¬ 
ruption, an offensive, filthy and in¬ 
describable smell assailed him and 
made him choke and cough. 

The horrid nausea passed, and 
Mpatanasi felt a momentary exalta¬ 
tion. The creature had infused a 
queer assurance into him by its prox¬ 
imity. It. was wrapped now in a ball 
of red and blue flame, and it chirped 
loudly as it backed away. It com¬ 
menced circling about again. The 
trees were closing up, shutting it off. 
It descended suddenly to within three 
(Continued on page 479) 
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A DROMORE many strange 
legends were told about “The 
Castle”. It was a magnifi¬ 
cent building and perched on the ex¬ 
treme edge of Black Hill, like a great 
white albatross poised for flight. It 
had been built by a young oil mag¬ 
nate who had years before gone to 
California almost penniless, to return 
later with uncountable wealth. Blind¬ 
ly he had purchased a tract of barren 
land for a few hundred dollars, and 
this subsequently developed into a 
spectacular oil field. 

After he had sold out his interests 
for a fabulous amount, he returned to 
the town of his boyhood, Dromore, a 
veritable conquering hero. He pro¬ 
posed to the most beautiful girl in the 
town and was instantly accepted. At 
once he commenced building the cas¬ 
tle for her on Black Hill, a place 
dreaded by superstitious folk. It was 
haunted, they said, by strange wraiths 
as transparent as mist, and occasion¬ 
ally one heard eery sounds as of dis¬ 
tant thunder. They pleaded with 
Dan Cooley not to build a home there, 
but he only derided their fears. 

“The wraiths,” he said, “exist on¬ 
ly in people’s distorted imaginations. 
They are just stray wisps of fog and 
mist sueh as float about any mountain 


peak. The weird booming is a purely 
natural phenomenon. Such noises, 
phantom noises if you like, occur in 
all parts of the world. Only recently 
the newspapers gave columns to a dis¬ 
cussion of the cause, and scientists all 
agree that the sounds come up from 
the depths of the earth, the result of 
subterranean disturbances. I am not 
superstitious. We will prove that 
Black Hill, despite its sinister reputa¬ 
tion, is the happiest, most joyous spot 
in the countryside.” 

So Dan Cooley continued his build¬ 
ing, oblivious to all the comments and 
forebodings of the people, and at last 
the work was done. At the gayest 
party ever held in Dromore, a party 
to which all the poor folk of the coun¬ 
tryside were invited, he was married. 
At the moment it seemed as if all the 
weird legends were groundless. There 
was nothing wraithlike in this. 

And yet less than one month later 
Mrs. Cooley went violently insane. 
She rushed up to the turret of “The 
Castle” and, laughing wildly and hys¬ 
terically, pitched headlong down to 
the ragged, grim black rocte hundreds 
of feet below. When Dan Cooley 
made his way down to the rocks where 
the poor broken body lay, he was hor¬ 
rified by the sight. Her clothes were 
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torn to shreds and her face was so 
scratched and disfigured that it sug¬ 
gested that she had been mauled by 
wild beasts. 

Hours later a farmer found him 
babbling foolishly over the lifeless 
body. With the aid of the servants, 
the fanner carried the nerve-shattered 
husband to his bed. For weeks he 
raved in delirium. His fever was so 
intense that it seemed to consume his 
body. Finally the last spark of life 
burned out. They buried him beside 
the body of his wife beneath a great 
pine tree in the shadow of Black Hill, 
and the grim old “Castle” was loeked 
up, left to the wraiths that haunt the 
mountain tops. 

Then the country people shunned 
the path leading to it more than ever. 
Occasionally the most venturesome of 
the farm lads would creep up the 
crooked winding path, only to return 
breathlessly, asserting that there were 
eery lights burning in the windows. 

Not for a moment did anyone dis¬ 
pute the statement by suggesting that 
the lights may have been caused by 
the reflecting rays of the orange-red 
rising moon. 

For five years “The Castle” re¬ 
mained untenanted, for who would 
be so foolhardy as to move into a 
house with such an unsavory reputa¬ 
tion? The people of Dromore, even 
the poorest of them, would not have 
accepted it as a gift if they had been 
forced to live in it. 

“It will fall to ruins,” they said, 
“for lack of care, and it will be a 
good thing for Dromore when it is 
gone.” 

T hen abruptly the unexpected hap¬ 
pened. It was rented. Sportsly, 
the realtor, who was also the sheriff, 
the postmaster and the best informed 
citizen of Dromore, was so stunned 
by the fact that he almost suffered a 
stroke. He could scarcely wait to dis¬ 
tribute the mail before broadcasting 
the news. He was a veritable news¬ 


paper of gossip and circulated 
throughout the countryside for miles 
around. That morning he neglected 
to read any of the post eards and he 
mixed up the mail for the first time 
in forty years. But nobody protested 
about his glaring errors, for his news 
quite submerged all other considera- 

Unfortunately he could not tell who 
had purchased “The Castle” because 
all negotiations had been conducted 
through an agent. At first he had 
not taken the matter seriously. He 
was constantly interviewed about the 
property, for the most part by curi¬ 
osity seekers who simply wished to 
hear the details of the story, which 
it can be assumed Sportsly was never 
reluctant to tell. But now at last the 
house had been sold to a Mr. Cass Led- 
yard. Whether he was young or old, 
married or a bachelor, Sportsly did 
not know. 

Within a very few weeks carpenters 
and mechanics were putting “The 
Castle” in order. It had been unten¬ 
anted for so long that it was badly in 
need of repair. 

When the workmen had departed, 
Cass Ledyard moved in. His daugh¬ 
ter Nona accompanied him. 

Cass Ledyard in time grew to be 
almost as great a mystery in Dro¬ 
more as the Black Hill itself. Who 
he was, nobody knew. Nor did they 
have the faintest inkling whence he 
had come. He had covered his tracks 
as absolutely as if he had been a re¬ 
nowned criminal with a price upon 
his head. At Dromore he made friends 
with no one. Not a soul was ever in¬ 
vited to the house. For the most part 
in the evenings it remained in dark¬ 
ness. It still seemed as austere and 
cheerless as when it was vacant. Once 
a week York Sills, who kept the gen¬ 
eral store, delivered to the house 
enough meat and provisions to last 
throughout the ensuing seven days. 
He always placed the bundles upon 
the porch. He was never asked to 
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enter the house, for which he was 
thankful, and he was always paid at 
once in cash by Nona. At first he had 
entertained the suspicion that Cass 
Ledyard was a forger and hence his 
almost hermitlike existence, until Mr. 
Roberts of the bank in Middletown 
had assured him that the money was 
as good as any the treasury had ever 
turned out. So a splendid theoretical 
bubble was burst. 

In appearance, Cass Ledyard was 
rather odd. His great, glittering, 
deep-sunken eyes, shaded by huge 
bushy eyebrows, gave to his white, 
gaunt, somber face a rather fanatical 
appearance. He was very tall and 
slightly round-shouldered. He car¬ 
ried himself in a furtive, hang-dog 
fashion, as if he were always expect¬ 
ing a blow. When he looked up at 
one, only his eyes moved. Unless ab¬ 
solutely forced to, he seldom turned 
his head. His mouth was covered by 
a thick, bushy, uncared-for beard and 
his hair was so long it reached almost 
to his shoulders. Add to this the fact 
that his head was rather huge, and it 
can be imagined that he presented a 
rather grotesque appearance. He al¬ 
ways dressed in black, which accen¬ 
tuated the sallow color of his face and 
the wildness of his habitual expres- 

“The only difference between Mrs. 
Cooley and Cass Ledyard,” declared 
York Sills, “is that she went crazy 
after living in ‘The Castle’ and Led¬ 
yard was crazy before he moved in.” 

"A man would have to be insane,” 
asserted Sportsly, “to even think of 
living on Black Hill.” 

“It must be terrible for his daugh¬ 
ter,” added York Sills. 

Nona Ledyard was beautiful in the 
fullest sense of the word; a dark, 
languid beauty that made one think of 
the paintings of old Italian masters. 
There must have been a trace of Latin 
blood in her, for all the beauty of 
southern Europe seemed reflected in 
her sad, rather wistful expression. 


Her eyes were dark and expressive 
and were veiled by lashes of wondrous 
length. Her hair was as black as old 
ebony and cast off the same soft glit¬ 
tering glow. Her warm red lips 
served to emphasize the ivory white¬ 
ness of her face. She was magnificent. 
Yet as one gazed into her face one 
was far more impressed by her tragic, 
mournful expression than by the 
beauty and grace of her features. 

The people of Dromore pitied her, 
a girl who should have had every lux¬ 
ury as a setting for her jewel-like 
loveliness and yet was forced to re¬ 
main in a weird and shadowy house 
all alone except for the presence of a 
grim old man whose very sanity was 
open to question. 

Night after night she used to sit 
alone in her dark room gazing out on 
the somber black countryside, a prey 
to fears and worries too frightful to 
describe. She lived in abject, fear. 
She was mortally afraid, not of her 
father, but for her father. The fear 
that gnawed like a hungry rat at his 
mind was beginning to grip hers, un¬ 
til life itself became a veritable tor- 

Every night, at the darkest hour, 
her father rushed from the house like 
a wild animal, his long hair streaming 
in the breeze as he fled. And always 
it seemed to Nona as if he were trying 
to escape from himself. It is fright¬ 
ful when one endeavors to escape from 
something that is buried in his body 
as firmly as his very heart. Always 
when he returned it was nearly dawn, 
and the wan look of his face was ap¬ 
palling. He was breathless and more 
colorless than ordinarily, and his dank 
face was bathed in perspiration. And 
all through the hours when he was ab¬ 
sent, Nona would sit at the window, 
as cold as ice, as if carved of stone. 
Every screech of the wind, every 
crackle of the tree branches, every 
hoot of an owl threw her into a verita¬ 
ble panic. 
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A t last she could stand it no long¬ 
er. Her taut nerves had reached 
the breaking point. She approached 
her father, not directly telling him of 
her fears and terrors, but in a rather 
guarded way. She declared they 
needed a servant—the work was more 
than she could handle alone. Her 
father acquiesced at once. He hardly 
seemed conscious of what she was say- 

So immediately she commenced ad¬ 
vertising in a newspaper that was 
published in a town about ten miles 
away, but though she received many 
answers, no one was willing to take 
a job in a house on Black Hill. They 
shunned it as if it had been plague- 
infested. At last an ex-convict an¬ 
swered the advertisement, a man who 
had just completed a ten-year prison 
term and who looked almost as un¬ 
couth as a gorilla. His name was Sig. 
But whether it was his first name or 
his last he refused to say. 

“When I went to prison,” he said, 
“I lost my personality. The man I 
was is dead. There are no threads of 
existence for me to take up again. 
The few living relatives I had went 
back on me. There isn’t a soul in the 
world willing to give me a chance.” 

His words sounded so hopeless, 
Nona felt sorry for him at once, de¬ 
spite his uncouthness. 

“If you wish,” said she, “you can 
come and work for us; that is, if you 
are not afraid of Black Hill.” 

He laughed savagely. 

“I am afraid of nothing,” said he 
emphatically, “death least of all. If 
I were afraid of anything it would be 
of life. For ten years I lived in 
prison, never visited by a soul, haunt¬ 
ed by all sorts of wild thoughts and 
desires for revenge. I was going to 
‘get’ the man that got me.” 

He smiled mirthlessly. 

“Anger is a peculiar thing,” he 
said. “It bums itself out by its very 
intensity. When I was finally re¬ 
leased, my hatred had vanished, leav¬ 


ing me cold. Only hopelessness re¬ 
mained” 

Nona could not help thinking how 
akin was her own case to that of Sig. 
She felt that like him, she, too, had 
been shut up in prison until only 
hopelessness remained. 

And yet less than one week later, 
her viewpoint slightly changed. Much 
of the sombemess vanished, for she 
met Stark Laurier by the simplest ac¬ 
cident. Cass Ledyard had been out 
walking in the woods and had tripped 
over a hidden tree-stump, spraining 
his ankle rather badly. For a while 
he was unable to walk. He lay on 
the ground groaning in pain, when 
Stark Laurier found him. At first 
he was rather surly despite his agony 
and was unwilling to accept help, but 
finally, realizing that he was forced 
to, his attitude changed. In fact, after 
Stark Laurier had helped him home— 
almost carried him in fact—he grew 
positively cordial and urged Stark to 
remain with them a while. 

“We seldom, in fact never, have 
company,” he said, “and your pres¬ 
ence with us would undoubtedly help 
to break the monotony of the moun¬ 
tain silence.” 

Stark Laurier agreed with him ab¬ 
solutely after he had met Nona, for 
he realized that wherever she was no 
place could be monotonous for him. 
So that very afternoon he moved his 
things over to “The Castle.” And 
again the country people shook their 
heads and declared that no good could 
come of it. 

2 

S tark Laurier was a novelist, but 
fortunately he had inherited a 
moderate fortune from his father, 
which permitted him to follow his own 
inclinations regarding the type of 
stories he wrote. He specialized in 
unusual fietion, and therefore “The 
Castle” was an absolute magnet to 
him. He was quite young, well under 
thirty and a keen lover of excitement 
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and adventure. Romance, too, held 
its allure for him, and romance was 
typified in the person of Nona Led- 

During the ensuing days he wan¬ 
dered much in the woods with her. 
She told him all the superstitions per¬ 
taining to Black Hill, of the phantom 
noises, the mistlike wraiths that 
haunted the mountain fastnesses, and 
of the girl who had gone insane on 
her honeymoon in “The Castle”. 

“It is all very interesting,” com¬ 
mented Stark Laurier, “but fiction 
purely. The phantom noises are un¬ 
doubtedly merely a natural phenome¬ 
non. The girl who went insane would 
probably have done so whether she 
dwelt in ‘The Castle’ or not. Per¬ 
haps insanity runs in her family. Did 
anyone ever take the trouble to trace 
her antecedents f” 

"Perhaps you are right,” said 
Nona reluctantly, “but even I seem 
to feel as if there is something sinister 
about Black Hill. At night when I 
gaze off into the shadows of the forest 
it is not hard for me to imagine that 
all sorts of weird, fantastic monstros¬ 
ities are lurking in among those velvet 
shrouds of blackness. Every night, 
or almost every night, my father 
rushes off as if all the terrors of earth 
are following right at his heels. I wish 
more than anything else in the world 
that I had seen the last of Black Hill 
forever.” 

Although Stark Laurier did not ad¬ 
mit it to Nona, he, too, felt as if some 
terrible weight were crushing down 
on his shoulders, some impending dis¬ 
aster too frightful to dwell upon. Per¬ 
haps the gloom of “The Castle” add¬ 
ed to his general depression, for it 
was seldom lighted cheerfully. Cass 
Ledyard would not permit more than 
one room to be lighted at a time, and 
as the lights were rather dull in any 
case because the shades were made 
of antique colored glass, the gloom of 
the halls and the other rooms seemed 
intensified by the single light. Stark 


Laurier would have preferred that the 
entire house remain dark rather than 
have this travesty of brilliance. Once 
when he disregarded instructions and 
turned on the light in the hall he en¬ 
countered such a look of diabolical 
hatred in the glaring eyes of Cass 
Ledyard that he never repeated the 
indiscretion. 

For the most part Cass Ledyard 
kept to his own room, but occasionally 
he joined Stark Laurier before the 
open hearth in the library. At such 
times he was the most agreeable of 
companions and a most interesting 
conversationist. He seemed famil¬ 
iar with every quarter of the globe 
and could talk intelligently on almost 
any subject. He was particularly in¬ 
terested in the lore of precious stones 
and in the science of color. Once he 
told a peculiar story about an old 
soothsayer of the East who was well 
versed in all the arts, black, white 
and gray. He knew the science of 
color more definitely than any other 
man that ever lived. And he had a 
theory with which he wished to ex¬ 
periment. One day he enticed his en¬ 
emy to his dwelling, which was fitted 
out with enough paraphernalia to 
shock a ghost. He placed his enemy 
in a certain spot, then turned on two 
rays of light of his own invention, 
which clashed so violently that his 
enemy, who sat in the exact spot 
where the color forces met, was shat¬ 
tered to atoms. Not even a vestige 
of him remained. Of course it was 
purely a bit of Persian fantasy, but 
to Stark Laurier it was interesting 
nevertheless. 

Then he told all sorts of odd little 
stories about the power of precious 
stones—how the opal has grown to be 
an omen of ill-luck — how melted 
pearls in vinegar can cure illness, how 
the amethyst is the most soothing of 
gems because it blends best with the 

Thus would he keep on telling al¬ 
most endless anecdotes. At such 
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times all the mystery of his wild ap¬ 
pearance seemed to slip from him and 
he seemed as rational and calm as 
anyone else. And yet in the late eve¬ 
nings he would continue his wild 
dashes into the forest like a fright¬ 
ened, hunted thing. 

C ass Ledyard permitted Stark Lau- 
rier to wander wherever he 
wished over the house, with the ex¬ 
ception of one room. This room 
opened off the library and was always 
kept locked. 

“If you enter that room without 
my permission,” he said gravely, “I 
shall not be responsible for what hap¬ 
pens thereafter.” 

This peculiar warning only served 
to make Stark Laurier’s curiosity 
more acute. He wondered if there 
were some living thing in that room, 
some living horror too awful to gaze 
upon, but he soon abandoned this the¬ 
ory because Cass Ledyard never en¬ 
tered the room. If there were any 
living thing there it would be neces¬ 
sary to feed it. As the days dragged 
on his curiosity grew. 

Sig, also, seemed rather mysterious 
in his actions. He crept about the 
house, utterly soundless. Occasional¬ 
ly Stark Laurier would look up from 
his book with a start to find Sig 
standing over him, his grotesque, 
gorillalike face looking more formida¬ 
ble than ever. Although Sig was al¬ 
ways polite and servile, Stark Laurier 
realized that in his manner there was 
a hidden note of hatred. He resented 
Stark’s presence there. 

It was not always gloomy, however, 
for as time wore on, Nona’s fascina¬ 
tion increased. Her loveliness wove 
a spell about him, a net from which 
he did not wish to escape. At last he 
told her how much she meant to him, 
and to his surprize and joy she con¬ 
fessed that she cared equally as much 
for him. So they became engaged. 

Cass Ledyard made no objection to 
their marriage, although he became 


immediately quiet and grave and 
went to his room right after supper. 
That night Sig disappeared without 
a word of explanation. His life was 
shattered as completely as that of the 
Persian in Cass Ledyard’s story, who 
had unfortunately sat in the direct 
path of the clashing colors. Although 
no one even suspected it, Sig had be¬ 
gun to think of Nona as his own. He 
imagined that she too, like him, was a 
social outcast. He believed eventual¬ 
ly she would consent to become his 
wife. He did not realize the absurd¬ 
ity of the thought, nor did he realize 
that he was a loathsome monstrosity. 
It is fortunate that we see only the 
most pleasing aspeet of our faces 
when we gaze into mirrors. Sig had 
studied Cass Ledyard every moment 
they had been together and he had 
arrived at the conclusion that Cass 
Ledyard was a far more notorious 
criminal than even he himself. The 
thought increased his own egotism. 
He was less in fear of the law than 
his employer, who evidently lived in 
constant dread of it. 

3 

T he next night Cass Ledyard was 
just as cordial as usual to Stark 
Laurier. He had not appeared at 
breakfast or lunch. He had remained 
in his room, and Nona, knowing her 
father’s eccentricities, did not disturb 
him. But at supper he was quite 
talkative. He recounted many inter¬ 
esting anecdotes and proved himself 
in truth a charming host. After sup¬ 
per he and Stark Laurier went into 
the library and seated themselves be¬ 
fore the hearth while Nona went to 
the kitchen to wash the dishes, for 
now that Sig had disappeared they 
were entirely without servants. 

Most of Cass Ledyard’s talk that 
evening was about the Orient, odd lit¬ 
tle tales whose settings were in the 
fabulous romance countries of the 
East. He talked of India and south¬ 
ern China so vividly that the cities 
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he told of seemed to materialize be¬ 
fore their eyes among the crackling 
embers of the open fire. And 
then eventually conversation veered 
around to Tibet—that wild, desolate 
little country situated at the roof of 
the world. 

“It is a land of drifting shadows,” 
he said, “a land in the grip of a 
fanatical religion, ruled by a revered 
Lama of whom the people stand in as 
great awe as if he were the 
White God himself. In Tibet one 
hears many strange incidents. For 
example, a prognosticator once fore¬ 
told a happening which irritated the 
Dalai Lama. In a fit of rage he sum¬ 
moned the man before him and or¬ 
dered that his lips be sewn together 
by a tentmaker, proclaiming that if 
what the soothsayer predicted came 
to pass he was to be signally honored; 
if not, the stitches were to remain as 
a fitting reminder that it is unwise 
even for a prophet to talk too much.” 

As Cass Ledyard finished speaking, 
some unseen hand switched off the 
electric lights, plunging the room into 
a well of darkness. The fire on the 
hearth had burned low. Only an eery 
blue flame remained, which cast off 
no illumination. It seemed, on the 
contrary, to make the blaekness of the 
room more impenetrable. There came 
a sudden draft, as cold and damp and 
dismal as if a window had been 
stealthily opened and the night fog 
was drifting in. From the distant 
mountain solitudes floated a dismal 
wail as if some animal were in dis¬ 
tress. The treetops outside the win¬ 
dow swayed and swished, and seemed 
to be murmuring plaintively to one 
another about the haunted horror 
that had broken loose once more in 
the mountains. Stark Laurier sat 
rigid in his chair, every nerve tense, 
listening, trying to peer through the 
curtains of blackness. 

He felt as if some other presence 
were in the room besides himself and 
his host. Once some unseen shape 


passed soundlessly between him and 
the blue flame of the fire, hiding it 
for a brief moment. Cass Ledyard 
groaned; he was breathing heavily as 
if the very act of living had become 
a pain to him. 

Then like a flash, Stark Laurier 
thought of Nona. She was in the 
kitchen, alone, unprotected, left to the 
mercy of the intruder. 

Not hesitating for a moment, Stark 
Laurier sprang to his feet. He 
rushed blindly toward the kitchen 
door, but he never reached it. For 
he tripped over a great chair and fell 
with such a crash that it echoed un¬ 
cannily throughout the house. The 
next moment he felt two bony hands 
creeping toward his throat, feeling 
their way up his coat. They were 
cold and damp, as the hands of a for¬ 
est prowler naturally would be. Stark 
Laurier recoiled in horror. Then he 
pulled himself together and the strug¬ 
gle began in earnest. Bach endeav¬ 
ored to grip the other’s throat. Their 
sole desire was to kill. 

Stark Laurier realized that at last 
he was face to face with the specter 
that haunted the mountain. It was 
not a wraith made of eloudlike mist, 
but a strong man of flesh and blood, 
though no less of a menace because 
of that fact. He wondered what had 
become of Nona. If he lost the fight, 
he shuddered to think of her possible 
fate. The very thought doubled his 
strength. With one mighty effort he 
broke free of the steel-like talons of 
fingers. The next moment his hands 
had closed about a scrawny though 
muscular throat. He emitted a little 
chuckle of satisfaction as he com¬ 
menced to close his fingers together. 
Even as he did so the lights flared up 
again. Nona Ledyard stood in the 
doorway. Her face was very white 
and she was breathing heavily. Stark 
Laurier looked down at his victim and 
recoiled in horror. It was Cass Led¬ 
yard. In the darkness they had been 
fighting each other. 
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Cass Ledyard struggled to his feet. 
He was just barely able to breathe 
but he did not seem to bear any re¬ 
sentment toward Stark Laurier. For 
the mistake in the blackness they were 
equally to blame. But his usually 
pale face was a sickly green, as if he 
were a plague-sufferer, and his eyes 
seemed bursting from their sockets. 

"What is the matter?” gasped 

As she spoke, Cass Ledyard rushed 
across the room in a panic. The door 
of the adjoining room, the room which 
he had forbidden Stark Laurier to en¬ 
ter, was open. When Stark Laurier 
and Nona followed Cass Ledyard, 
they beheld him standing before an 
empty mantelpiece. 

"It’s gone!” he shrieked. “It’s 

He clutched paralytically at the air. 

“The Golden Buddha is stolen!” 

“Perhaps,” hazarded Stark Lau¬ 
rier, “you will recover it in time.” 

Cass Ledyard’s face as he turned 
upon him was horrible to behold. His 
mouth worked convulsively and he 
was drooling at the lips. There was 
no accounting for the hatred and fury 
of his expression. 

“Fool!” he rasped. “Fool!” 

Then he burst into delirious laugh- 

“I have lived ten years for this mo¬ 
ment, ” he raged, “and now you speak 
of recovery.” 

He seized a huge cane. 

“Get out of my house!” he 
screamed, as he brandished the heavy 
knotted stick above Stark Laurier’s 
head. “Get out of my house, you 
fool!” 

Stark was speechless with astonish¬ 
ment at the turn which events had 
taken. Nona took his arm. 

“Father is not himself,” she plead¬ 
ed; “please go.” 


TALES 

A s ip in a dream, Stark Laurier per¬ 
mitted himself to be led unre¬ 
sisting to the door. Nona pressed 
her cold lips to his. The next moment 
she was gone and the door of “The 
Castle” had been barricaded against 

The night was intensely dark. 
Against the reflected sheen of the 
blood-burning moon the trees stood 
out in jagged silhouette. The forest 
trails were very damp. Stray bits of 
mist, illuminated, white-glowing, 
moved stealthily about as if they were 
lost spirits searching for bodies to en¬ 
ter. The distant, feeble dripping of 
a mountain stream floated to his ears 
so monotonously that eventually it 
seemed to grow to drum-pitch. The 
thickets seemed filled with subdued 
voices, as if all the woodfolk were 
deep in conversation. Stark leaned 
against a tree. He shivered. The in¬ 
tense cold of the night air was as cut¬ 
ting as a meat-cleaver. It dug to his 
very bones. The fact that he was hat¬ 
less served to increase his general dis¬ 
comfort. His head was in a whirl. 
He could not find his way down the 
perilous mountain paths in the dark¬ 
ness. But even if h:: had been able, 
he could not leave Non;; to the mercy 
of all the unexplainable mysteries of 
Black Hill. At any moment she 
might call to him for help. So he sat 
down on the trunk of a fallen tree not 
twenty feet from ‘ ‘ The Castle ’ ’. Now 
all the lights were out and it looked 
as grim and ghostlike as a tomb. 

The ensuing hours seemed endless. 
The coldness increased. The night 
dew fell from the leaves above his 
head like chips of ice. Once some¬ 
thing crawled across his foot. He 
imagined it was only a hallucination. 
But when he put his hand down and 
felt his shoe it was slimy. Never once 
did he close his eyes. In his misery 
sleep was impossible, nor did he wish 
to sleep. He waited intently, his ears 
strained for the slightest cry, but none 
came. The silence was unbroken, if a 
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ravines and glacial lakes piled with 
ice upon which the subdued glare of 
the sun painted prismatic colors, to 
fight a way through wind-beaten, 
storm-swept mountain passes, endur¬ 
ing a cold so intense that every 
breath of wind shrieking down from 
the needle-pointed peaks crashed 
against the face like a solid thing, and 
to know as each new scene loomed up 
that no other Christian had ever pene¬ 
trated those inhospitable, bleak and 
desolate regions. ’ ’ 

In Cass Ledyard’s eyes there was a 
far-away, dreamy expression as if in 
retrospection he was again seeing the 
mysterious visions that haunt the 
mountain passes. 

“I first heard of the little Golden 
Buddha at Simla in India,” he con¬ 
tinued presently, “immediately on 
my return from Nepal. Colonel Ger- 
ould, of the British army, told me its 
story one evening as we sat out on the 
balcony of the London Club. All 
about ns people were laughing and 
chatting merrily. From far in the 
distance came strains of delightful 
music, blending pleasantly with the 
exquisite fragrance of a million flow- 

“ *If you are looking for adven¬ 
ture,’ drawled Colonel Gerould, ‘why 
don’t you journey to Lassa in quest 
of the myth-famed Golden Buddha, 
which is more revered by the people 
than is the Dalai Lama? The tiny 
statue is kept in a sacred temple that 
has stood for a thousand years. It is 
guarded by two old men, which is con¬ 
sidered sufficient, for who would even 
attempt to steal so sacred a relic? 
And yet the Golden Buddha is not 
really the property of the Tibetans, 
for many years ago it was stolen from 
a temple somewhere in inland China. 
So you see by procuring the Buddha 
you would not be robbing the Tibet¬ 
ans, for surely one cannot lose title to 
a thing which one has never really 
owned.’ 


“Thus for an hour Colonel Gerould 
talked and extolled the merits of the 
Golden Buddha, until at last he 
kindled a fire of longing in my heart 
to journey to Lassa on a quest almost 
as obscure as Ponce de Leon’s search 
for the Fountain of Youth. In less 
than two hours we were discussing the 
details of my journey. I fully ap¬ 
preciated the dangers which would be 
encountered on the road to Lassa, for 
the almost unknown city of mystery 
is one of the great centers of the re¬ 
ligious world. 

“The days that followed were as 
busy as any I have ever known. I 
went about purchasing and collecting 
such paraphernalia as I deemed nec¬ 
essary for the expedition. In this 
task, which was by no means small, I 
was ably assisted by Ben Ali Reyham, 
an Arab guide who had a dozen times 
proved his extraordinary worth to me, 
and Noor el Arfi, Ben Ali’s greatest 
friend. Thus the final snags were un¬ 
raveled, and at last the eventful day 
came which marked the start of our 
expedition. . . . 

“Of the first few days of travel 
nothing need be said. They contained 
little of interest. It was not until we 
got well away from the grass-covered 
hill country that the real trouble of 
our march began. Up forest-clad 
mountains we pushed our way, skirt¬ 
ing moraines, through a region of 
perpetual snow and then down into a 
fertile valley once again. But the 
valley was only a flitting part of our 
journey, for soon we climbed a pre¬ 
cipitous slope and entered the great 
corrugated uplands of Tibet, cut by 
bleak mountain ranges of tremendous 
height. Now we were in a weirdly 
wild and desolate country with noth¬ 
ing to break the frightful monotony 
but bleak walls of bare, gray rock, 
vast glaciers and high ranges crowned 
with eternal snow. Added to this, we 
were passing through a section peo¬ 
pled by tribes of fierce, warlike hills- 
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men who hold the right of way to 
Lassa, and our position can be imag- 

Again Cass Ledyard lapsed into si¬ 
lence. Stark Laurier made no effort 
to interrupt his revery. 

“I fear I am beginning to ramble,” 
he continued slowly. 

“Eventually we arrived within 
two miles of the sacred city of Lassa. 
We were fortunate in finding a cave 
in the mountains, wherein we could 
lie hidden. If our presence had been 
discovered we should undoubtedly 
have been made captives to be dealt 
with according to the passing mood 
of the Dalai Lama. . . . 

“When night came on, I stole forth 
alone from our hiding place. As I 
look back, I shiver even now as I think 
of that night’s adventures. Some¬ 
thing in the uncanny, grim coldness 
of the forbidden country seemed to 
chill my blood to ice. My teeth chat¬ 
tered and my knees trembled so that 
it was a wonder I was able to reach 
the temple at all. I frankly dreaded 
to go forward and nothing on earth 
could have made me turn back. I 
feared cowardice more than I feared 
danger, just as some men would 
rather face death than ridicule. 

“At the open door of the temple I 
paused and peered nervously within- 
A faint light burned near the altar 
upon which stood the Golden Buddha. 
To this day I could not describe the 
furnishings of that temple if you were 
to offer me all the treasure of the In¬ 
cas. My eyes were glued upon that 
little Golden Buddha. I gloated over 
it as avariciously as any miser might 
gloat over money. I think, now, that 
at that moment I was temporarily de¬ 
lirious as a result of the terrible hard¬ 
ships we had encountered on the road 
to Lassa. Bnt at the moment I did 
not wonder at my intense cupidity. 
To long to possess that statue of Bud¬ 
dha seemed the most natural thing in 
the world. 


“ T stole into the temple unchal- 

-*■ Ienged. I might have been walk¬ 
ing through a dead city for all the 
opposition I encountered. Five min¬ 
utes later I had the idol in my pos¬ 
session and was fleeing baek to the 
mountain solitudes. And now fear 
conquered. I sped down that moun¬ 
tain pass as if pursued by a thousand 
warlike hillsmen. Every shrieking 
wail of the wind among the jagged 
rocks seemed to me like the war cry 
of my pursuers. And yet I sped 
down that dark and silent ravine ab¬ 
solutely alone. Not a single Tibetan 
followed me. 

“In some unknown way I reached 
the cave and fell exhausted at the feet 
of my two guides, Ben Ali Reyham 
and his comrade. That night I lay 
and tossed on my blanket in the 
wildest delirium. When morning came 
I was in the grip of a raging fever. 
So it was impossible for us to return 
to Simla. I could not walk a single 

“During the next two weeks my 
brain recorded little of the happen¬ 
ings about me. I just lay weak and 
only semi-conscious, at the point of 
death. Every day my companions 
expected the last spark of life to flick¬ 
er out of my wasted body. Yet some¬ 
how I pulled through. 

“At the beginning of the third 
week the fever lifted and I regained 
full consciousness. I was still very 
weak, but there was no longer any 
doubt of my recovery. 

“Then it was that Ben Ali Reyham 
approached the blanket on which I 
lay. ‘Master,’ he said, ‘the ways of 
Allah are marvelous. He has drawn 
suspicion away from us and placed 
it upon the heads of the two old men 
who used to guard the temple of the 
Golden Buddha. The Dalai Lama has 
decreed that they must die to atone 
for the theft. If, within the next ten 
sunrises, the Golden Buddha is not 
returned, they are to be tied together, 
hand and foot, and cast into the river. 
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So you see, my master, a great danger 
has been lifted from our shoulders’. 

“Weeks later we were back in Sim¬ 
la, or rather, I should say I arrived 
at an inferno, for I have never known 
a happy moment since the Buddha 
has been in my possession. Some¬ 
times I seem to see the bloated, ghast¬ 
ly corpses of the old men floating on 
that ancient river in Tibet. And the 
thongs that bind them together have 
bound my happiness as well. I have 
been a slave to that idol more truly 
than any lama ever was. Always I 
have had the fear of retribution hang¬ 
ing over me. I have been a hunted 
thing, always watching for the grim, 
gaunt emissaries who must surely be 
relentlessly seeking me out. 

“ I used to live with Nona at Creseo, 
but we fled when some suspicious 
looking gipsies came and camped 
within half a mile of our house. I 
was afraid. Pear is a terrible thing. 
To be hunted like a wild thing is 
dreadful. But to be tormented by 

“Sometimes at night I feel as if 
my mind is breaking. A sudden im¬ 
pulse overcomes me and I race out 
into the night over the crooked wind¬ 
ing roads until I return absolutely 
exhausted and sleep from utter weari- 

“That Golden Buddha hypnotized 
me. I longed to get rid of it, yet I 
could not throw it away. My hands 
were tied. I have been under a spell. 
But now the spell has been lifted, for 
the lamas have gotten back their sa¬ 
cred idol after a relentless pursuit 
that lasted more than ten years.” 


Ctark Laurier and Nona were mar- 
^ ried early the next week and they 
left at once for a quiet honeymoon in 
New York City. 

“I haven’t been in New York for 
years,” said Nona, “and I could not 


take a trip anywhere I would enjoy 

As the train sped down through the 
mountains, Stark Laurier said 
thoughtfully, “I have been thinking 
a great deal about the disappearance 
of the Golden Buddha and I have 
come to the conclusion that the Tibet¬ 
ans did not again secure possession of 
it as your father imagined.” 

“I thought,” she drawled, “I had 
married a novelist, and now to my 
surprize I find I have married a de¬ 
tective. What is your theory?” 

“I think,” he told her, “in fact I 
am almost certain that Sig took the 
golden idol when he ran away. He 
was an ex-convict and undoubtedly 
realized that the little statue was of 
great value because it was made of 
pure gold.” 

“That is splendid,” she asserted, 
“as far as it goes, but like most de¬ 
ductions it doesn’t go far enough.” 

As she spoke she opened her black 
over-night bag and drew from it the 
Golden Buddha. 

“You see,” she went on wickedly, 
“you have married a scoundrel, be¬ 
cause it was I who stole the Golden 
Buddha. It was I who turned off the 
electric lights and then opened the 
window to give the affair an uncanny 
appearance. For I realized that the 
Golden Buddha was wrecking my 
father’s life, driving him mad. He 
was fleeing from pursuers that did 
not exist. I do not believe that a an¬ 
gle soul is following him. I knew he 
wished to get rid of the statue but did 
not have the strength nor courage to 
destroy it himself. Now we must care¬ 
fully dispose of it so he will never see 

Stark Laurier was amazed, but he 
was also delighted with her stratagem. 

“A moment ago,” he said, “you 
stated that you had married a de¬ 
tective as well as a novelist, but you 
were wrong. You married only a 
novelist. ’ ’ 
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T 1HE persistent ringing of the 
doorbell angered Professor 
Sanders; it brought to his lips 
words unscholarly and almost pro¬ 
fane; it worried, disgusted, and sick¬ 
ened him. Still, he let the bell ring, 
ring, ring. ... In his study, littered 
with papers of infinite variety and 
darkened by drawn blinds, he 
tramped to and fro. In a frenzied 
effort to defeat the clamoring bell, he 
held his hands tightly to his ears; but 
the odious sounds went around the 
hands, went through them, ignored 
them. The batteries were suffering, 
too; already the vehement clangor 
had degenerated into buzzes and 
tinkles. Soon, very soon, the benevo¬ 
lent laws of physics would disarm the 
batteries, and the bell would thence¬ 
forth be silent. 

The ringing stopped. Professor 
Sanders fell into a chair, exhausted, 
desperately in need of calm reflection. 
The batteries, he meditated, would 
cost twenty-five cents apiece; two of 
them would cost fifty cents—quite a 
sum; an electrician would have to in¬ 
stall them. The inconsiderate repor¬ 
ters should be compelled to pay for 
them. Three short feeble buzzes. . . . 
The professor arose automatically. He 
could not understand why his reflec¬ 


tions had ended so abruptly. He 
fumbled around for a reason. Some¬ 
how or other, that weak convulsion 
of the bell reminded him of something 
—something he had promised, some¬ 
thing he must do, some engagement 
he must fulfil. Unconsciously he 
strolled to the front door, opened it 
absent-mindedly, and admitted a 
dapper young man of twenty-two. 
Then he closed and locked the door. 

“I’ll appreciate this very much, 
Professor, ’ ’ said the visitor. 

“There’s something I ought to do,” 
confided the professor, “but I can’t 
think what it is. The cursed bell rang 
three times, and that reminded me of 
something, but I can’t think what.” 

“You promised to let me in when 
I gave that signal.” 

“That’s sol” The professor was 
ingenuously surprized. “I knew it 
was something. But you’re in al¬ 
ready! I opened the door without 
being aware of it. One of those bar¬ 
baric reporters might have slipped in, 
and then—they’re mischief-makers, 
they are; there ought to be a law 
against them.” 

The grav-haired, bespectacled, full- 
bearded man would have forgotten 
the presence of the other, would have 
declaimed long and bitterly, had not 
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Guy Steel interposed, in friendly 
though selfish fashion: 

“You can’t blame the reporters. 
You’ve made history by your great 
work. The people are interested; 
they want to know more about you, 
and the business of the reporter is to 
find out for them.” 

“I don’t care to have my name and 
my work flung about in your yellow 
newspapers. I’m satisfied to have the 
scientific journals treat the matter; 
and besides, my manuscript has not 
yet been sent to the publishers.” 

T he professor led the way to the 
study. Not that Guy Steel had 
need for guidance, however, for he 
had been in the study many times 
during his undergraduate days. A 
sort of protege of the queer old peda¬ 
gogue who lived a solitary life in a 
cottage, Guy had established a close 
intimacy (it was not really friend¬ 
ship) which gave him frequent access 
to the study. He was a shy man, was 
Professor Sanders, and few people 
possessed his confidence or friendship. 

“Why have you the curtains 
down?” inquired the younger man. 

“So those pests of reporters will 
think no one is at home. But those 
reporters don’t think; they merely 
bother. Let’s see—you’re not a re¬ 
porter, are you?” 

“I’m in business. You know, Pro¬ 
fessor, I’ve heard so much about your 
wonderful work that I thought I’d 
presume upon old friendship and 
come straight to headquarters to get 
the right dope. I explained in my 
note; don’t you remember?” 

‘ ‘ Too bad. You would have made a 
scientist.” 

“There must be business men as 
well as scientists. Besides, I shouldn’t 
have the patience to work at a thing 
the way you do. How long did it take 
you to work out your system for the 
determination of criminals by thumb¬ 
prints?” 


“Nineteen years—all the time I 
could spare from my teaching for 
nineteen years. I had to work for a 
living, my boy, or I’d have given my 
results to the world ten years ago.” 

“Nineteen years! So that’s what 
you’ve been doing with your spare 
time! We used to think you were 
making a new translation of Homer, 
or something of that sort. And so 
you’ve been grinding away on the 
greatest book of the century without 
anyone knowing a thing about it!” 

“Secrecy was essential. When a 
man begins work along channels that 
mark a radical departure from gen¬ 
erally accepted notions, the scientific 
world laughs and scoffs. The derision 
of the public never touches a true 
scientist: it is the ridicule of fellow 
scientists that stings and discourages. 
Now you understand why I told no 
one—not even you—of my work.” 

“How did you ever get the idea in 
the first place?” 

“Two men formed the foundation 
—Galt on and Lombroso.” 

“Galton? Any relation to the eu¬ 
genics man?” 

“The same man. His really great 
work consisted in systematizing the 
old observation that no two persons 
have the same thumb-mark. Now, 
Lombroso, the great Italian anthro¬ 
pologist, showed the scientific world 
that external marks frequently deter¬ 
mine criminality. The shape of a 
head will often show a murderer. But 
Lombroso didn’t go far enough: he 
didn’t produce a working system. All 
I did was to combine Galton and Lom¬ 
broso. My work consisted in showing 
that the lines on the thumbs, which 
differ in each person, mean something, 
just as much as the shape of the skull. 
It took nineteen years, but I’ve suc¬ 
ceeded. I’ve reduced Lombroso to a 
workable system on Galton lines. My 
system enables you to tell whether a 
man is a criminal merely by measur¬ 
ing and classifying his thumb-print. 
Moreover, you can determine what 
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particular course the criminality will 
take. There is an infinite distinction 
between the print of a robber and 
murderer; you can easily detect the 
difference between a man who would 
commit arson and one who would com¬ 
mit rape. You can tell the degree of 
cruelty to be used in the crime; 
whether the crime is to be committed 
with passion, cold blood, stealth, cun¬ 
ning.” 

Neither spoke for a time. Each 
watched the other through eyes accus¬ 
tomed to the dim light of the study. 
The professor, who had given his ac¬ 
count with rare enthusiasm, waited 
for questions: he expected no one to 
listen to the simplest lecture without 
asking questions—a habit acquired in 
the classroom. 

“Aren’t the thumbs the same in a 
kid as when he grows up ? ” 

“The designs on the thumbs never 
change.” 

“Then you can tell whether a new¬ 
born baby is going to be a murder¬ 
er?” 

“As surely as you can tell its sex.” 

“Gosh, I’m not going to let you 
see any of my thumb-prints. ’ ’ 

The professor removed his spec¬ 
tacles and toyed with them before an¬ 
swering. 

“You’ll find some of our best 
friends are murderers. Some haven’t 
killed anyone as yet, to be sure, but 
they will in time, just as surely as an 
object thrown into the air will fall to 
ground at a certain rate of speed. 
Psychological laws are as fixed as 
physical laws.” 

“But there must be a chance for 
exceptions or mistakes.” 

“None at all. A science that per¬ 
mits of exceptions or mistakes is no 
science. ’ ’ 

The professor stopped to emphasize 
the statement. 

“I have succeeded in formulating 
a new science. I’ve studied the thumb¬ 
prints of ten thousand criminals, and 
only one apparent exception did I 


find. He was an old man serving a 
life term for murder of the most 
brutal type; yet his thumb-print was 
that of an innocent man. I obtained 
all the records of his trial and found 
that the evidence against him was 
purely circumstantial. That man was 
innocent; and if it hadn’t been for 
the dread of revealing my system 
prematurely, I would have taken the 
matter up with the governor. I might 
have freed the man, but it would have 
imperiled the system. My system is 
infallible.” 

Steel smiled as he said, “Of eourse. 
Professor Sanders, I believe every 
word you say, but it’s rather hard to 
swallow. If you’ve really accom¬ 
plished what you say, you’ve done the 
greatest work of the century. Why, 
it won’t be possible for a guilty per- 

“They might cut their thumbs off, 
but the absence of thumbs would be 
considered conclusive evidence of 
guilt after my system has supplanted 
the antiquated notions of criminal 
procedure now in vogue.” 

S teel arose, walked over to the desk, 
and nervously played with various 
articles scattered about, as he talked. 

“Professor,” he began from his 
newly assumed position, “would you 
make a test for me? Suppose I bring 
you five or six thumb-prints, will you 
tell me whether their owners are crim¬ 
inals or not?” 

“You demand final proof? Well, 
I scarcely can object, even though it 
hurts my vanity. You bring me the 
prints, and Ill convince even you.” 

The doorbell rang, not clamorously 
as an hour ago, but persistently. 

“There they go again,” lamented 
Sanders. 

“Why don’t you disconnect the 
bell, if the ringing annoys you?” 

“That is a good suggestion. How 
does one accomplish that result?” 

“I’ll do it for you,” volunteered 
Steel, starting for the tiny kitchen 
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where the disconsolate bell was fas¬ 
tened to the wall. 

“I’ll show you where—” 

Sanders stopped short and fum¬ 
bled around his desk. He ran his 
hands through all his pockets and then 
searched blindly over the surface of 
the desk. 

“I can’t find them,” he murmured 
to himself. 

“What’s the trouble?” asked Steel, 
when he returned from the kitchen. 

“It’s no use: I can’t find them. I 
put them some place. ...” 

“Your glasses?” 

“I know I had them a few seconds 
ago.” 

“Shall I pull up the blinds?” 

“No, no! Those reporters would 
probably grin through the windows 
like a pack of wolves at a lamb. I 
can see them licking their reportorial 
chops now, ready to pounce upon me 
and tear me asunder.” 

“They won’t see the light if I turn 
it on.” 

“Don’t turn on the light 1 I can’t 
see a foot away without my glasses, 
but I’d rather be blind than have 
those reporters get me.” 

“I’ll look, but I can’t see much 

Steel searched the room—on the 
desk, under the desk, on chairs, under 
books—but the glasses remained un- 

“Never mind,” sighed Sanders. “If 
I don’t find them myself, Mrs. Jones 
will find them in the morning. She 
always finds everything.” 

“As you say. Well, I’ll have to be 
going now. I’ll come back tomorrow 
with the prints. Thanks very much 
for this interview. ’ ’ 

“The back door! For the sake of 
things scientific, take the back door!” 
shouted the professor, when he heard 
Steel advancing toward the front 
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Holding to the young man’s arm, 
the professor shuffled into the kitchen, 
blindly felt for the key, opened the 
door and fairly shoved the visitor out 
of the house, such was his haste to re¬ 
gain the safety of locked doors. He 
feared lest some one of the enemy, 
more skilled and adventurous than the 
rest, might cross the threshold with a 
single foot and thus effect an entrance. 
Luckily no such calamity occurred. 
He groped his way back into the 
study and there renewed his search 
for the delinquent spectacles. It was 
a long search, exasperating, futile. 
Touch, with the questionable aid of 
extremely near-sighted eyes, revealed 
no clue. The bewildered professor 
paced aimlessly about the room until 
he was thrown prostrate upon the 
floor by a chair. He made no attempt 
to rise; but every now and then he 
would vaguely make the rounds of all 
his pockets. Wretched with despair, 
rendered helpless and useless by in¬ 
effective vision, he reconciled himself 
to the separation from his spectacles 
until morning, when Mrs. Jones, who 
put his house in order each day, would 
assuredly find them. Until then, how¬ 
ever, he must suffer; he must refrain 
from work; he must simply think. 

E ight o’clock the next morning 
there came three loud knocks on 
the door. Professor Sanders painful¬ 
ly picked himself up, stumbled toward 
the front door and opened it. 

“Guy, is that you?” 

“Good morning, Professor,” was 
the cordial reply. “Have you found 
your glasses?” 

“Found them? No. The house¬ 
keeper will doubtless find them when 
she gets here.” 

“Well, that’s too bad,” sympa¬ 
thized Guy Steel, as he locked the 
door behind him. “Have you looked 
all over?” 

“I’ve felt all over.” 
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They moved toward the study, Steel 
holding to Sanders’ arm and gently 
pushing him along. 

“Let’s give one good last search,” 
suggested Guy, as he energetically 
started to peep into all possible and 
impossible comers. 

“It won’t do any good,” was the 
pessimistic rejoinder. “I ought to 
have an extra pair of spectacles, but 
I never could afford them.” 

“Now you’ll soon be able to afford 
several hundred pairs.” 

The young man was feeling along 
the floor between the desk and the 
wall. Triumphantly he announced, 
“But you won’t need any extra. Here 
they are!” 

Tears were in the old man’s eyes 
as he wiped the lenses with his han- 
kerehief. He put on the spectacles 
and gazed at the youth before him. 

“ Thanks, my boy. It’s like coming 
back to life to get these glasses. You 
can never know how nearly dead I 
feel when I can’t read, can’t write, 
can’t see. I really am partially dead. 
I’m glad you came; I’m glad you 

“I’m glad I came, too. Now that 
we’ve found your glasses, you can 
make the tests you promised me.” 

“Tests I promised you!” 

“Don’t you remember? You said 
you’d tell me the character of the 
owners of five or six thumb-prints; 
and I’ve got five of them here.” 

‘ ‘ Where are they ? I ’ll do them im¬ 
mediately.” 

Sanders sat down at his desk, 
turned on the light, and laid out a 
variety of instruments before him. 

“Don’t you think I’d better pull 
up the shades?” inquired Steel, as he 
placed a strip of rough paper con¬ 
taining the reproductions of five 
thumb-prints on the desk. 

“No! No! Those reporters may 
still be hovering about.” 

Sanders looked at the paper before 
him. He was puzzled. 


“These aren’t on smoked paper. 
Smoke the paper, press your thumb 
on it, and run it through shellac— 
you know how.” 

“These were made that way, but I 
had plates made. It’ll work just the 

P rofessor sanders was doubtful as 
to the adequacy of the prints, but 
he was willing to try them. He set 
to work measuring. Angles, curves, 
relations, lengths—all had to be deter¬ 
mined and recorded. For two solid 
hours he kept his attention riveted on 
the prints; and during these hours 
not a word was spoken. Mrs. Jones, 
bent on straightening the study, was 
shooed away by Steel, who spent the 
time tiptoeing about the room or gaz¬ 
ing over Sanders’ shoulders. Finally 
the measurements were completed. 

Referring to a mass of unbound 
sheets that rested to one side of the 
desk, the professor explained, “Here 
is the manuscript of my book, The 
Determination of Criminals. By re¬ 
ferring to the charts I have prepared, 
everything becomes clear. It is mere¬ 
ly a matter of classification from now 
on. Let’s take No. 1 first. ” 

He turned to several charts and 
trailed the particular combination of 
measurements to its class. 

“No. 1 is an innocent man. He 
will never commit any crimes of vio¬ 
lence. He will commit only those 
acts of petty thievery to which all 
mankind is addicted. No. 2.” 

Again he went through the routine 
of classification. 

“No. 2—the same as No. 1. Now 
we’ll take no. 3. . . . No. 3 is a mur¬ 
derer—a cold-blooded murderer who 
will kill for logical reasons.” 

Steel, who had jotted down the ver¬ 
dicts in the first two cases, recorded 
nothing for No. 3. He asked, “You’re 
sure this is No. 3 you’re talking 
about?” 

“That is the one.” 

“You probably got them mixed.” 
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“Don’t dare to say that a man of 
my age and experience could get 
mixed in such a simple operation! 
Now, I don’t mean that this man has 
already committed murder; I merely 
mean that he either has or will.” 

“But it can’t be.” 

“Why can’t it be?” demanded 
Sanders. “Everything can be. You 
know the man?” 

“Yes.” 

‘ ‘ And you think his reputation such 
that he can’t ever become a murder¬ 
er?” 

‘ ‘ I know he’s as innocent and peace¬ 
ful a man as ever lived. ’ ’ 

“Still, he has killed a human being 
in cold blood, or will in the future.” 

“But he—why. Professor Sanders, 
it’s absolutely silly! This man is— 

He ended in a laugh. 

“I’m sorry if I’ve exposed one of 
your friends. That is the penalty we 
pay for scientific certainty.” 

“Well, if there’s any certainty in 
this world, it’s absolutely certain that 
No. 3 is not a criminal and never will 

“Who, then, is the man in whose 
outward appearance you place more 
faith than in scientific truth?” 

“You.” 

Professor Sanders looked at Guy 
Steel for a moment; he had heard the 
single word but had not grasped its 
significance. 

“I?” he questioned, calmly, with 
tragic simplicity. 

“Oh, Professor, it’s all foolish- 

“That was my thumb-print?” 

“Yes; but—” 

“There may have been some mis¬ 
take, but I think not. It has never 
occurred to me to try my methods on 
myself. To be certain, let us try 
again. I’ll take the print on smoked 
paper to be sure.” 

The professor walked over to the 
table that stretched along an entire 
wall, upon which divers instruments 


of the psychology laboratory rested, 
attached a strip of prepared paper 
to the drum, lit the three gas jets 
that sent blackening flames upon the 
paper, revolved the drum, and soon 
had the proper coating of soot. He 
detached the paper and pressed his 
thumb on a comer. He did not put 
the print into shellac to make it per¬ 
manent, nor did he wash the smutch 
from his thumb, but set to work im¬ 
mediately with the measurements. 

While ganders worked serenely on. 
Steel stood behind him, apparently 
fixed to the spot. The necessary data 
were collected. The professor turned 
to his ponderous manuscript. Both 
men breathed in long-separated gasps 
while Sanders classified the print. 

And then the professor took a deep 
breath, placed the manuscript to one 
side, and quietly announced, “There 
was no mistake.” 

“Oh, well, every system has some 
exceptions.” 

“My system is infallible. There 
are no exceptions.” 

“I’m in sort of bad,” confided 
Steel. “You see, I had those five 
thumb-prints published in last eve¬ 
ning’s paper; and we announced that 
you would give the readings.” 

“Published? Why?” 

“Well, Professor, I might as well 
confess that I’m a reporter and pub¬ 
lished the entire interview.” 

“You said you were in business.” 

“I knew you wouldn’t give me the 
interview if I told you the truth.” 

“I don’t understand why you did 
that.” 

The professor meditated for a few 
minutes before continuing. 

“You say you promised to print 
the results in your yellow sheet?” 

“I’ll fake reading for you and Nos. 
4 and 5.” 

“That’s true. I haven’t finished 
the last two.” 

He referred to his charts again, per¬ 
formed the necessary classification, 
(Continued on page 475) 



Author of “Phantom^' 


“T ALWAYS said no good could 

I come of it!” the woman cried 

JL with a sob, and then the crowd 
edged back to the curb, and gazed 
open-mouthed at the shuttered win- 

“An’ you ain’t seen your hnsband 
since Monday!” 

“I ain’t set eyes on him. It’s just 
a week today. I said, as he left in 
the momin’, ‘It would be better for 
you, Fred, if you quit your job at 
Dr. Lemoine’s, because no good can 
come of it; an’ he gives me the willies 
every time I look at him.’ ” 

“An’ what did Fred say!” 

“He said, ‘Beggars can’t be 
choosers,' an’ the doctor paid him 
well.” 

“An’ you ain’t saw him since!” 

“No, I ain’t, an’ I b’lieve he’s bein’ 
experimented on.” 

“Why don’t you call the police!” 

“I have, an’ they are cornin’ 
around this momin’.” 

The group pressed forward again 
as a man, accompanied by two officers, 
entered the square and paused before 
the gloomy residence. 

“Get rid of this gaping crowd, 
Jenkins,” he said; and the crowd, by 
dint of physical persuasion and re¬ 
peated instructions to “move on,” 


was hustled to the comer, where it 
halted to await developments. “Now, 
Maloney, ring the belL” 

Neither the first, second, nor third 
ring had the slightest effect, except 
to bring back the crowd, strongly 
reinforced, until it hung around the 
steps of the residence. 

“Force it,” the man said quietly; 
and in a few minutes the door stood 
open, and the excited idlers surged 
forward almost to the doorsteps. 
“Jenkins, clear this mob out of the 
street; come along, Maloney.” 

The door was pulled to behind the 
two men; the crowd again retreated 
to the comer, and the officer walked 
to and fro in front of the house. 

The two who had entered glanced 
into the front room; it, as well as the 
back room and the upper part of the 
house, was empty. 

“Try the basement, Maloney.” 

They descended the stairs, and 
came to a sudden stop as they were 
met by an unexpected door. 

“Sounds like iron,” the chief ex¬ 
claimed, rapping his knuckles against 
it. 

“That’s what it is, all right,” 
agreed the officer. 

“Knock on it with that bar, and 
see if anyone’s alive in the house.” 
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At the first blow the door was 
thrown open, and a man clad in shirt 
and trousers confronted them; a man 
tall and dark, with face clean-shaven, 
his hair cut closely to his head, and 
his shirt-sleeves rolled tightly to his 
shoulders'. 

“What the devil’s all this racket?” 
he asked, with some asperity. Then: 
1 ‘ Come in. ’ ’ And he closed the door 
behind them. 

The whole place seemed weird and 
uncanny. The farther end was 
draped by a long curtain, which hung 
from the ceiling to the floor; the walls 
were lined with shelves and eases 
filled with glass vessels and polished 
instruments that vividly suggested 
their own uses, while in a comer 
alcove stood a life-size statue, a Greek 
god, in black marble. 

“What is the meaning of this in¬ 
trusion ? What do you want ? Am I 
in America, or is this some part of 
the world where men’s homes can be 
broken into, their scientific researches 
disturbed by strangers?” 

“We are police officers, and here’s 
the search warrant. This house has 
been without sign of life for a week, 
and your servant, who entered then, 
has never left it.” 

“You mean the man who used to 
do odd jobs for me? I discharged 
him some ten days ago, and I haven’t 
seen him since.” 

“He came here on Monday.” 

“He did not. Maybe you don’t be¬ 
lieve me—maybe you think I have 
murdered him, eh? Of course, you’ve 
searched the house. This is my 
laboratory, and there’s only the room 
through the curtains, there.” 

The officers stepped forward. The 
doctor drew back the curtain, and 
made them a little mocking bow. 

“Now, then, look! You see there’s 
no one there, and if you’re quite satis¬ 
fied, I prefer to be left alone. You 
found your way in, so I suppose you 


can find it out; and don’t forget to 
close the door.” 


F or three years the gloomy house in 
the square had been vacant—not 
for rent, but simply vacant, for Dr. 
Lemoine had been touring in Europe. 
The missing servant had not been 
seen since his sudden and mysterious 
disappearance, and the little gossip¬ 
ing group that once took such a mor¬ 
bid interest in his whereabouts had 
forgotten him in the excitement of 
other nine-day wonders, which had 
flourished and withered in their turn. 

But now a change had suddenly 
come about, for the master of the 
house was returning. 

Brisk, businesslike men measured 
floors and windows, energetic work¬ 
men sat on planks and smoked, and 
all was ostentatious bustle and activ¬ 
ity. Finally the last workman took 
his leave. Furniture vans arrived 
and disgorged their contents, which 
were to transform the dismal 
dwelling into a habitation fit for a 
man and woman-—for it was rumored 
that Dr. Lemoine was bringing a wife. 

That she was beautiful, the few 
loungers who were privileged to see 
the couple descend from the taxicab 
could not but admit; but they also 
noted something chilling and repellent 
in that beauty. There was so much 
of the doctor’s cold, insolent sneer 
reflected in her face, that it seemed 
indeed that like had chosen like. 

Dr. Lemoine assisted his wife to 
alight, and she passed up the steps, 
and then turned and glanced hack in 
icy astonishment as a young woman 
darted across the road and laid a de¬ 
taining hand upon her husband’s 

“Have you found him, doctor?” 
“Found whom?” 

“My husband—Fred, you know— 
who used to work for you.” 
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“No, no, woman! Go away. How 
should I have found him?” 

But the woman retained her hold 
of his sleeve. 

“You know where he is. Dr. Le- 
moine!” she cried, fiercely. “You 
know where he is!” 

“Nonsense, I tell you! How should 
I know!” 

"You do know, because you know, 
as I know, he’s in there!” And she 
pointed to the house, an almost insane 
light in her eyes. 

Without further parley, he thrust 
her aside and passed in. 

His wife, moving from the window, 
turned toward him as he entered. 

“Some of your friends seem to have 
good memories for you,” she said, a 
trifle sneeringly. 

“Yes. It’s nonsense, of course. 
Her husband disappeared three years 
ago, and she thinks I had something 
to do with it.” 

“And had you?” 

“You’re jesting.” 

“I never jest; least of all with you, 
for I know that life is nothing to 

“On the contrary, life interests 
me. I shall be able to show 
you some remarkable experiments, 
now that we are home. I have every¬ 
thing to my hand in my laboratory— 
everything to aid me in my study of 
life and death.” 

“And I, to my horror, have found 
how little you think of either!” 

“True,” he said slowly. “I think 
nothing of either. But it is your 
homecoming. Forget these trifles, and 
let me show you the house.” 

She did not move. 

“I wonder why I married you,” she 
said, glaring into his eyes. 

“Out of gratitude for my service 
to your father, of course,” he re¬ 
turned lightly. 


“I wonder why I did not sooner 
kill myself!” she burst out, not heed¬ 
ing his thinly-veiled sneer. 

“Tush! You talk like a child.” 

“The first time I saw you, I shud¬ 
dered, for you were as a blight in the 
very air; and then, slowly and vi¬ 
ciously, you plotted in silence, until 
you had broken my heart and bought 
me from my father—until you held 
him bound hand and foot, and I was 
the price of your silence.” 

“You have said all this so many 
times before,” he interjected mock¬ 
ingly, with an evil look. 

“And I say it for the last time 
now,” she cried; “for in this house I 
see death written, and it is yours. A 
death worthy of such a devil. ’ ’ 

“Loud applause from the gallery,” 
he said cynically. “And now for the 
tour of inspection.” 

P ausing before the iron door, the 
doctor exclaimed: “My laboratory 
—or what you perhaps would call my 
torture chamber! Do you care to see 
it before science resumes her re¬ 
searches?” 

She inclined her head, entered as 
he switched on the lights, and gazed 
coldly around the room, aware that 
her husband’s eye was upon her to 
catch a tremor of the lips that would 
show a spark of fear. Suddenly, with 
a gasp she fell back a pace, pointing 
with trembling hand to the corner, 
where a curtain on a brass rod cut off 
a portion of the room. 

“Who is behind there?” she cried 
wildly. “Who is behind there?” 

He crossed the room, pulled back 
the curtain, and faced her. 

“Not quite as brave as you thought 
yourself to be, are you ? But you are 
frightened at nothing,” he chuckled. 
“A statue in black marble is enough 
to set you trembling. Come nearer 
and examine it. Come and see with 
what truly marvelous accuracy every 
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■vein, every muscle and tendon is 
carved upon the stone.” 

“Who did itt” 

“I—from life. You did not know 
I excelled in sculpture as well as the 

‘‘It’s a wonderful piece of work,” 
she whispered, attracted in spite of 
herself, struggling to regain her com¬ 
posure, and not knowing why an icy 
fear still seemed to grip her heart. 
“Very true to life.” 

“Very true, indeed. Give me your 

He took her hand, and placed it 
upon the arm of the statue. 

“There,” he said, quietly, “you 
can almost fancy you feel the muscles 
beneath the skin, almost fancy that 
arm once moved. It is, as you say, 
very true to life.” 

She suddenly went white as death. 
With a cry of terror she dragged her 
hand from his grasp, and, clutching 
the table for support, leaned back 
against it, utterly unnerved by the 
nameless horror of the revelation that 
had all at once come to her. 

“Is he—it—like the missing man?” 
she gasped at last. 

Dr. Lemoine pursed his lips, and 
eyed the statue critically. 

“H’m! It is strange,” he an¬ 
swered, after a moment’s hesitation. 
“But now you mention it, there is a 
likeness.” 

He offered her his arm. She re¬ 
coiled from him, shuddering. 

“That is the result of my great¬ 
est experiment. You heard of the 
missing man they’re still worrying me 
about ? ” 

He jerked his head meaningly to¬ 
ward the statue. She was still look¬ 
ing at him with a horror in her eyes 
that deepened with every word he 
uttered. 

“It is not true!” she cried at last. 
“ You are trying to drive me insane! ” 

“Nonsense!” he returned slowly. 
“It’s true enough. That’s the miss¬ 


ing man—and I defy the world to find 

His face flushed with the dull blaze 
of passion, and he caught her by the 
wrist and twisted her around until 
her eyes looked into his. 

“And remember this, Evelyn: let 
there be no more of this childish folly. 
Your threats, which you have been 
pleased to hurl at me since you 
imagined you had penetrated some of 
my—well—scientific secrets, do not 
frighten me. I know that you would 
betray me if you could, for the inter¬ 
ests of science are nothing to you; 
and I shall be on my guard and make 
very sure that you are not given the 
opportunity. And as sure as you 
stand before me, at your first attempt 
I will kill you, and you shall be the 
companion statue on the pedestal. 
Remember that, Evelyn!” 

3 

“ VX/hat do you think of the wine, 
» * Hendrickson?” 

“Splendid bouquet; ’94 Chateau 
Yquem, isn’t it?” 

The man held his glass to the light. 

“No, quite a modern vintage. 
Treated by my own process.” 

“What a wonderful fellow you are, 
Lemoine!—always doing something to 
astound people; always inventing or 
discovering something.” 

“Pshaw! You can’t call an arti¬ 
ficial maturing of wine an invention; 
but I have one or two inventions with 
which some day I mean to surprize 
the world. The illumination of this 
room, and, indeed, the whole house, is 
one of my secrets; those electric bulbs 
will burn for years without renewal 
or attention. Electricity as men know 
it is nothing; as I know it, it is a 
power that can control the world, 
that can prolong man’s life beyond 
his wildest dreams, and then preserve 
his body unalterable for all time. It 
beats the much-vaunted embalming 
processes of the ancient Egyptians.” 
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He frowned under his eyebrows at 
his wife, sitting opposite to him. 

“Then you have invented a process 
to arrest decay?” 

Dr. Hendrickson’s tone betrayed 
surprize, incredulity. 

“Yes. It will be made public 
after my death—not before.” 

A trembling sigh came from Mrs. 
Lemoine. She rested her arras on the 
table and leaned toward her husband, 
the color going and coming in her 
cheeks. 

“You own you have invented a 
process to arrest decay in the human 
body after death?” die said slowly. 
“You own it, before your friends?” 

Her excitement was all but uncon¬ 
trollable. 

“Certainly,” he returned, care¬ 
lessly flicking the ash from his cigar. 

“Wonderful!” Dr. Hendrickson 
exclaimed involuntarily. “Mrs. Le- 
raoine, your husband is a remarkable 
man. You must be proud of him.” 

“Proud of him!” 

She bent toward the visitor, twist¬ 
ing her fingers in the tablecloth in 
her agitation. 

“Proud of him! I hate him. I 
loathe him! He is right; he speaks 
truly; he has invented such a process 
—a process which enables him to slay 
men with impunity, and to change 
them into black and shining marble! 
He is indeed a remarkable man!” 

The two guests gazed in amazement 
at the woman. She had risen from 
her seat, and with dilated eyes stood 
pointing at her husband, who sat im¬ 
perturbably in his chair smoking his 
cigar. 

“My dear Evelyn,” he said, coldly, 
at last, “you have another of your 
hysterical fits coming on. You are 
overwrought and exeited. If you 
would rather retire, we will excuse 

She paid no heed, but turned her 
eyes full on him. 

“I denounce you!” she cried 
wildly, “—denounce you before your 


guests as a murderer—the murderer 
of the man who was in your employ 
three years ago! They scoured the 
continent for him, and he was never 
found, and why? Because he never 
left this house! Because he is here 
now! I dare you to take your friends, 
scientists like yourself, to your lab¬ 
oratory and show them the black 
statue—the body of the man you mur¬ 
dered, as yon would murder me—” 
Her voice rose shrilly as she turned 
toward the others. “Protect me, 
save me, Dr. Hendrickson, Dr. 
Werber!” she cried wildly. “Ever 
since I accidentally stumbled upon 
one of his dreadful secrets, shortly 
after our marriage a month ago, I 
have been held a close prisoner, and 
when last night I divined the secret 
of the thing in there”—she pointed a 
shaking finger in the direction of the 
laboratory—“he threatened—” 

Dr. Lemoine frowned and looked 
perplexedly at his guests. 

“I am sorry, my dear friends,” he 
exclaimed, rising and laying a hand 
on the shoulder of each. “It is very 
unfortunate—poor girl! You under¬ 
stand, of course. Would you mind 
humoring her? Will you come and 
see the statue that frightens her ? It’s 
a magnificent piece of work, a Greek 
god I bought in Italy.” 

And he led the way to his lab¬ 
oratory. 

YX/'ith eyes that keenly appreci- 
' ' ated, the two guests glanced 
around the room, at the various ap¬ 
pliances and delicate instruments that 
filled the cases along the walls, at the 
strange-looking coils and other ap¬ 
paratus, the purposes and uses of 
which even they could not divine. 

“Here,” cried Dr. Lemoine, walk¬ 
ing to the alcove screened by the cur¬ 
tain, “is the statue. Lifelike, I grant 
you, startlingly lifelike. But that is 
alL Behold!” 

With a flourish almost melodramat¬ 
ic, he flung back the curtain, and the 
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light gleamed upon the polished figure 
—the Greek god with his arms folded 
on his breast. 

“Well, what do you think of my 

“Your victim!” 

Unnoticed, the doctor’s wife had 
entered. 

“Hush, Evelyn! You alarm my 
friends.” 

“It is magnificent!” exclaimed Dr. 
Werber. Hendrickson, too, stood 
rooted to the spot. But he gave no 
sign beyond a slight start, unnoticed 
by the others. His eyes swept from 
the statue to the wife of his host, and 
there was in them an inscrutable ex¬ 
pression. 

“Magnificent!” he echoed then. 

“Yes,” continued Lemoine, proud¬ 
ly, “it is life itself. Look how the 
muscles stand out on the arms, the 
veins in the hands and temples. Ob¬ 
serve the folds of the girdle. Is it not 
superb? And yet, it is only marble. 
Only marble, Evelyn.” 

He picked up a tiny pestle from the 
table. “Test it, Werber.” 

“My dear Lemoine—” 

“To gratify her. Perhaps it will 
soothe her.” 

Dr. Werber placed his hand on the 
smooth, cold surface of the statue, 
and lightly tapped it. 

“It’s a human body!” the doctor’s 
wife cut in shrilly. “Can’t you see 
it is a body, or are you blind?” 

“My dear Mrs. Lemoine, no. You 
must forget all about that. It’s only 
a beautiful piece of work in marble.” 

“You fool! You blind fool!” 

“Evelyn, how dare you?” 

Lemoine’s hand closed on her arm 
with a grip as of a vise. 

“Don’t excite her, Lemoine, please. 
It’s very unfortunate.” 

“It’s marble, Evelyn, don’t you 
understand? Marble! Marble! Mar¬ 
ble ! ’ ’ and the doctor struck the figure 
with his fist as he shouted and glared 
at his wife. “I am expecting a com¬ 
panion to it, Evelyn—a Venus. I’ve 
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waited too long for it, but I will have 
it within a week.” 

There were hidden meanings, for 
his wife alone, in all that Dr. Lemoine 
said during the remainder of the 
evening, and she answered back, 
scorn for scorn, hate for hate, and 
contempt for his contempt. She was 
no longer afraid of him; she remem¬ 
bered the look of understanding in 
Dr. Hendrickson’s eyes. 


D a. lemoine had received the half- 
suggested, half-expressed sym¬ 
pathy of his departing friends with 
the quiet dignity suitable to the cir¬ 
cumstances, and now he bolted the 
door and descended direct to his lab¬ 
oratory. He was conscious of a deep 
contempt for scientists in general as 
he recalled his momentary uneasiness 
when, his hand forced by his wife’s 
accusations, he had stood side by side 
with his two colleagues before the 
statue. It was well, he told himself, 
that some scientists were fools. 

But Evelyn was dangerous to him. 
He had complacently thought himself 
secure by virtue of the fact that he 
did not leave her out of his sight; but 
the contretemps this evening had con¬ 
vinced him of his fallacy. 

He passed into the inner room. 
There came a sound of basketwork 
creaking as a big jar was dragged 
across the floor, and then a running 
and splashing as liquid poured into a 
bath. The furnace threw out a ruddy 
glow, and the doctor took off his coat 
and vest, and worked in the red light 
as the heat of the room increased. 

Next he attached wires to one of the 
strange instruments at which his 
guests had marveled, and the opposite 
ends to plates, which he cast into the 
bath. Then he lit a cigar, started the 
battery, and waited. 

Perhaps a quarter of an hour later, 
he dipped a rod into the liquid, and, 
withdrawing it, gazed with triumph- 
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ant satisfaction at the black, shining 
glaze with which it had become coated. 
He placed it on one side, and passed 

For a moment he stood listening at 
the door of the laboratory, then 
stealthily he began to move up the 
stairs. The house was silent. Through 
the long transom over the hall-door a 
struggling moonbeam threw a narrow 
ribbon of light upon the polished 
floor. Outside, a footstep passed, and 
faded away. The clock struck 2. 

Slowly he ascended toward his 
wife’s room. And then, in the black¬ 
ness of the staircase, he became con¬ 
scious of the presence of another per¬ 
son, heard the suppressed breathing 
of someone hiding in the darkest cor¬ 
ner and fearful of discovery. 

The doctor’s hand crept to his 
pocket and withdrew a vial. Hold¬ 
ing it well away from his face, he 
poured the contents upon a handker¬ 
chief, and again stood listening, every 
muscle of his body tense. Yes, there 
was someone! Instinctively he knew 
it was his wife—perhaps creeping 
down to him as he was creeping up to 
her; coming by stealth to kill him as 
he worked in his laboratory. 

He sprang forward, and gripped 
her by the throat as she passed by 
him. There was an instant’s struggle 
as he held the handkerchief over her 
mouth, pressing it down viciously, 
with all his might; a moan, stifled in 
its birth; and she dropped limply to 
the floor with a shuddering gurgle. 

Half carrying, half dragging the 
body, he descended to the laboratory. 
He turned the switch. The lighting 
system had somehow failed. 

“Damn!” he muttered savagely, 
groping in the darkness; “at this 
time, above all others—and I boasted 
that it was perfect.” 

He passed into the inner room, 
where the crimson glow from the fur¬ 
nace gave just sufficient light to en¬ 
able him to discern the outline of the 
bath on the floor. Gradually and 


carefully he lowered his burden, until 
it lay full length on the bottom and 
the liquid rose almost to the edge. 

Then he returned to the outer 
chamber, and by the flare of an alco¬ 
hol lamp set himself to repair the de¬ 
fect in the lighting system. 

With a startled exclamation he sud¬ 
denly wheeled around, and glanced 
fearfully at the door, whence he 
fancied a slight sound had come. The 
curtain of the empty alcove was sway¬ 
ing slightly, and he began cautiously 
to advance toward it; then the half¬ 
open door caught his eye, and with a 
sneer at his own nerves he pushed it 
to, and bent again to his task. 

A little longer, and the room blazed 
with light once more, and he walked 
into the inner chamber and gazed into 
the bath. 

At the bottom there lay a figure 
seemingly cut from black marble. 

A long-drawn sigh came from im- 
mediately behind him, and he 
turned with a cry of terror. 

“Evelyn!” 

He must be insane, haunted! He 
gripped the side of the bath and 
stared down into it. 

Yes, there was the woman—but now 
he saw that it was not Evelyn, but the 
wife of the man standing behind that 
curtain—the two of them now turned 
to everlasting stone. 

And even as his eyes sought the 
curtain, it parted. Paralyzed, un¬ 
able to move or speak, he stared at 
Dr. Hendrickson, who, with a con¬ 
stable and a tall plain-elothes man, 
was advancing toward him. 

“Game’s up, Dr. Lemoine,” said 
the plain-clothes man, quite imper¬ 
sonally. “You fooled me three years 
ago—remember? But I think we’ve 
got the goods on you this time. . . . 

I arrest you for unlawful restraint of 
your wife’s person, on complaint 
sworn to by Dr. Hendrickson here, 
and on suspicion of murder. Bring 
him along, Maloney!” 


7 he Monotonous Ticktack of the Timepiece 
Filled Him with Unreasoning Rage 


THE CLOCK 


By ARTHUR STYRON 


ALL my life I have had a deep 
and abiding dread of monot- 
-L A- ony. The unvarying and 
wearisome sameness of life irks me 
and fills me with depression. I fear 
and hate all men because I am com¬ 
pelled to shun them in order to avoid 
that hideous mother of monotony, 
Habit, which tears my nerves to 
shreds and flings them mockingly in 
my twitching face. Regularity of any 
sort fills me with resentment and im¬ 
potent rage against the scheme of 
things. The steady patter of rain¬ 
drops drives me, hysterical and gib¬ 
bering, to bury my face amongst the 
pillows, under a mattress—any place 
where the steady drip-drop, drip- 
drop, is not audible. The sound of 
drum-beats fills me with such uncon¬ 
trolled rage and fury that I shriek 
aloud in my distress, and hurl stones 
or any missiles available at the mis¬ 
creants who dare to provoke me. I 
cannot—I dare not—I will not—en¬ 
dure drab uniformity! My imagina¬ 
tive and excitable temperament de¬ 
mands variety. 

Since I am thus constituted, is it 
any wonder that clocks fill me with ha¬ 
tred and terror?—those prosaic engi¬ 
neers of space, with their dreadful, 
unfailing cadence, their ceaseless vigil 
over man’s allotted time, their steady 
and untiring ticktack, ticktack, toward 
eternity! They terrify me—poison 
me—madden me!—those hideous re¬ 
minders of inexorable Time—Time, 


“The Lip" 

the faithful ally of unrelenting and 
unyielding Death! 

I lived alone with an old woman who 
had taken me when I was a child, 
from a foundlings’ home. Her I loved 
in a way, for she was kind, and very 
old and feeble. Yet she always in¬ 
sisted upon regularity,—eating, sleep¬ 
ing and working at set times. And 
when I undertook to vary my life 
from day to day, such as retiring at 
noon, and rising for breakfast at mid¬ 
night, in order that I might thus break 
the monotony of my existence, I met 
with such determined opposition from 
the old woman that her, too, I began 
to fear and hate. 

The house in which we lived was an 
old, rambling country place, of splen¬ 
did and pretentious proportions, 
though with an air of pervading 
gloom and loneliness. The furnish¬ 
ings were mostly heirlooms and an¬ 
tiques of great beauty and value, of 
which the old woman was very proud. 

Among the chattels were two an¬ 
cient and costly docks, of rare and 
unusual design and workmanship. 
They stood side by side in the great 
hall, tall, grim and spectral, regu¬ 
lating the household by their minute 
divisions of space. At least, one of 
them did so. The other had not run 
for many, many years. The old woman 
had frequently related to me how that 
one had stopped at a quarter past 
midnight, the very minute—ay, the 
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very second—her husband had died: 
stopped of its own accord, so she said, 
or by the hand of some unseen guest! 
With her own hands she cared for and 
cleaned and polished the two clocks. 
Every night, with unvarying regu¬ 
larity, she wound the living clock, 
which, she told me with the utmost 
confidence, would stop at the moment 
of her death just as the other one had 
stopped when her husband died! 

Is it any wonder, then, that I feared 
these damnable machines almost as 
much as I hated them? I might have 
borne the awe and dread with which 
I regarded them, but the continual 
ticking of the living clock—the old 
woman’s life-piece, as I called it— 
lashed my nerves to such a state of 
frenzy that, goaded beyond endur¬ 
ance, I would rush, trembling and 
screaming, from the house, into the 
night, the cold, the storm—anywhere, 
anywhere, away from that gruesome 
monotony, that eternal cadence! . . . 

There was a chime, too; a chime 
that gave out a thick, gloomy, reso¬ 
nant sound, filling me with foreboding 
and terror; a sound that brought to 
mind grim death and a grimmer reck¬ 
oning; that told of unsubdued pas¬ 
sions and stem retribution. Each 
quarter the time increased until upon 
the hour it became a complete stanza. 
So gruesome was the effect of this 
music upon my imagination that I 
could not rid my thoughts of it; I 
could not sleep, I could not rest; al¬ 
ways I was anticipating, waiting for 
the next installment. Sometimes in 
the small of the night I would creep 
from my sleepless bed and crouch in 
the dark, chilly hall, in order that I 
might hear the ticking and chiming 
more plainly, waiting for the dread¬ 
ful music to start again, and then for 
the next sound, and the next, and so 
on until morning. . . At times I 
would make a determined effort to 
throw off the spell: I would say to 
myself, “After the next quarter 
chimes X shall hurry to bed and fall 


asleep before it sounds again.” Then 
as soon as the quarter’s direful mel¬ 
ody had ceased, I would hasten to my 
room, shivering with cold and nerv¬ 
ousness, and lie with tightly closed 
eyes, courting sleep. But big, pointed 
hands would clutch at my heart; 
brassy voices would laugh musically 
and mockingly in my ears until, un¬ 
able to endure it longer, I would rush 
back to the dark, cold hall where I 
could count the steady tiektacks and 
listen for the unvarying chime the 
rest of the long night! 

A s time wore on, I realized that my 
condition was becoming grave. 
Thoughts of destroying the clock oc¬ 
cupied me constantly, but I could not 
do it, because I feared the frightful 
thing with all my soul. 

On one occasion I did approach the 
old woman with cunning and clever 
arguments as to why she herself 
should stop the clock, but she indig¬ 
nantly refused. After that, so it 
seemed to me, I began to detect her 
stealing furtive and suspicious glances 
at me. She suspected my trouble! 
She knew! Dear God, I verily believe 
she knew my suffering and agony, and 
yet she would not stop that fiendish 
clock! So I began to burn with a re¬ 
morseless hatred for the old woman; a 
desire for revenge. 

Then it was that I cunningly de¬ 
vised a scheme to appease my hatred 
of the old woman and rid myself of 
the monster at the same time. The 
old woman had said that the clock 
would stop of its own accord when she 
died! Very well. In this way she 
should accomplish what she had re¬ 
fused to do, and what I myself feared 
to do. 

Yes, I resolved to kill the old wom¬ 
an. I felt sorry for her, because she 
had been kind to me, and she was very 
old and feeble; but she stood between 
me and my happiness and she must 
die! That very night I would per- 
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petrate the deed and rid myself for¬ 
ever of this lesion upon my soul! . . . 

After dark I began to make my ar¬ 
rangements. They were very simple. 
The house stood in a lonely neighbor¬ 
hood. No one would hear. The old 
woman was very aged and infirm, and 
could make no resistance. . . 

She retired early, as was her wont, 
and I went to my room to listen and 
wait. I planned to wait nntil the mid¬ 
night hour had struck and then ac¬ 
complish the deed before the clock 
should begin another day with its 
quarter’s melody. 

Hardly breathing, I crouched in my 
room until the midnight hour had 
struck; waited until the last note of 
the awful dirge had faded into the 
dreadful stillness of the night. Then, 
carrying in my hands a small hatchet, 
I made my way stealthily toward the 
old woman’s room. I moved very 
slowly and cautiously, inch by inch, 
creeping on my hands and knees so as 
to make no sound. On my way I 
paused before the tall, grim clock to 

“Monster!” I gibbered in a high, 
thin voiee (for I did not wish the old 
woman to hear and become alarmed). 
‘ ‘ Fiend! Damned soul! Never again 
will you raise your hellish voice! 
Never again shall I tremble and shake 
with terror at your taunting melody! 
Never again—for soon you will he for¬ 
ever stilled! 

In my excitement, I had uncon¬ 
sciously allowed my voiee to rise to a 
shrill, piercing treble. Rage pos¬ 
sessed me. I rose to my feet and 
shook my fist at its evil shape. I 
screamed maledictions and curses at 
it, and laughed with fiendish joy and 
triumph. 

“Agent of Hell!” I shrieked, bran¬ 
dishing my hatchet, and dancing 
about in a frenzy of hate; “you have 
spoken your last! You shall never, 
never , use your brassy lungs again!” 

The words were scarcely out of my 
mouth when on the clear, dread still¬ 


ness of the night there broke a sound 
—hoarse, bold, mocking!—a sound 
that froze my blood, that made my 
hair rise with terror, that filled me 
with surging fury. I had miscalcu¬ 
lated my time because I had not gone 
by the clock! The demon was be¬ 
ginning to strike the quarter—to 
mock me! Beginning—but no more! 
For with the first note such a wave of 
rage and loathing swept over me— 
hatred of the monster, and fury at 
having been thwarted in my plans— 
that I forgot my fear, forgot every¬ 
thing save that I was mad! I uttered 
an awful cry and leapt upon it. With 
superhuman strength I dashed it to 
the floor, where it fell with a terrific 
crash. Shrieking invectives, I tore 
into its vitals with my bare hands, 
destroying, mangling 

“Devil,” I raved, “you shall not 
speak! You shall not! You shall — 
NOT!" 

n a few minutes it was a complete 
wreck. It lay on the floor, 
bruised, broken, seeming, in my ex¬ 
cited imagination, like a murdered 

Laughing loudly and shrilly, and 
clutching in my wounded and blood¬ 
stained hands the remnants of the 
mutilated machine, I rushed to the old 
woman’s room. 

She lay quietly on the bed, gazing 
at me with horror-dilated eyes. 

“See,” I screamed, throwing the 
bloody remnants upon the floor. 
“See, old woman! There is your 
clock! Now it will hardly stop when 
you die! Ha, ha!” 

Then a strange feeling of awe crept 
over me. I ceased raving and looked 
intently at the old woman. In the 
pale light of a flickering candle I 
could see that she still gazed at me 
with horror-dilated eyes, but now I 
saw that they were sightless. The old 
woman was dead! She had died when 
the clock stopped! 



Boston, Mass., 

July 26, 1924. 

OBERT N. WILLIS, Attorney 
at Law, 

New York City. 

Dear Sir: 

Yours of the 15th inst. received 
requesting information regarding 
Thornton Hartley. You say that you 
have been retained to defend the will 
which some of the relatives are en¬ 
deavoring to break on the grounds of 
insanity. 

Mr. Hartley was no more insane 
than I am. I was his best friend and 
am acquainted with the circumstances 
which led up to the making of his 

I believe that the opposing relatives 
are basing their assertion on the 
clause relating to the disposal of the 
body. Knowing the circumstances, I 
do not think that this is more strange 
than a clause would have been direct¬ 
ing the erection of a certain type of 
tombstone. 

If you are at all acquainted with 
Egyptian antiquities, you know that 
this was the usual mode of burial 
among the higher class of the ancient 
people. I know of the Egyptian 
whom he designates to embalm his 
body. This man has studied the 
ancient practise and is, in my opinion, 


capable of performing it. In view of 
the time required, the difficulty of the 
art and the cost of the necessary 
drugs and spices, I do not consider his 
price of $10,000 exorbitant. 

The tomb in which he wishes his 
body to be sealed was purchased by 
Mr. Hartley a year ago from the 
Egyptian government, together with 
the land about it. The deed must 
be among his papers. 

I certainly believe that, in view of 
his convictions at the time of Ms 
death, his wishes in this matter should 
be respected. 

I enclose a series of letters from 
him which may throiv a bit of light on 
the situation. Please return them 
when you have finished, as they are 
the last he ever wrote me. 

If there is any other way in which 
I may be of assistance, do not fail to 
call upon me. 

Very truly yours, 

John S. Mills. 


Cairo, Egypt. 

■pvEAB JACK: 

' Tour archeological soul would 
positively revel in Cairo this year. 
They have opened three new tombs 
(unofficially, up the river) and the 
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shops are glutted with all sorts of 
wonderful things—and cheap, too. 
It’s not the season for tourists and 
you can pick up what you want for a 
song—if you can barter a V Egypte. 

Come on—leave that dry-as-dust 
monograph on Egypt of the Ptolemies 
and sun yourself in the land itself. 
That important (f) treatise can wait 
—forever, and the world will never 
miss it. But you can only live once. 
Come on, you withered fossil, “eat of 
the lotus” as I have done and forget 
your troubles. 

And if you must collect—why, col¬ 
lect ! Heaven knows there was never 
a better time. If you won’t come 
and loaf, come and work. Take my 
word for it, you can pick up treasures 
for your musty old museum on every 

Why (and now turn sea-green with 
envy), only this afternoon I found a 
wonder—a ring—turquoise in a silver 
setting, but carved (imagine it!) 
with a head—a woman’s head! 

Yes, I know it’s impossible—that 
it wasn’t done—and that it’s a fake. 
But it isn’t. The dealer didn’t call 
the gods to witness that it was gen¬ 
uine. He went out and got the man 
who brought it down the river, and 
the man was too ignorant to lie. So 
I believe. 

And you can’t have it for your col¬ 
lection! So don’t try to belittle it. 

I place it during the Empire. I 
can’t figure just where, but the hair 
is dressed in the fashion of that 
period. It’s a wonder. I mean the 
ring, of course, but the same describes 
the face, which is unbelievably life¬ 
like. 

Jack, old man, if you could show 
me a woman like that today you’d 
never have the chance to call me a 
“cold proposition” and impervious to 
feminine charm. Why, I half believe 
I’m in love with her now. 

Laugh, dam you, laugh! I guess I 
have a right to fall in love with a 
woman three or four thousand years 


old if my wayward heart is so im¬ 
pelled. At any rate it’s safer than to 
lose my head over a girl of the present 
day, and interferes less with my own 
work and (oh, I admit it!) pleasure. 

Her name is Nitocris. It’s carved 
in a cartouche in the back of the 
stone. Of course, it can’t be the 
Nitocris of Babylonian fame, and she 
is far too sweet to be the Nitocris of 
Egypt who retaliated in kind on the 
murderers of her brother. No, Jack, 
it’s some other Nitocris. 

Well, since you have been so kind 
as to let me rave, I’ll repeat my 
invitation. Come and join me here in 
paradise. If you don’t, may your 
dusty soul dry up and blow away. 

2 

Cairo, Egypt. 

D***don’t suppose my last has had 
time to reach you. But this is to pre¬ 
pare you for the coming of a scarab of 
the Ptolemaic period, which part of 
Egyptian history you seem to claim 
in toto. Down on your knees and 
thank me! You’re welcome. Arise! 

I must tell you of a strange coin¬ 
cidence. Or, after all, I suppose it’s 
neither strange nor a coincidence. 
Any number of things from a given 
tomb may drift down to the shops just 
after the tomb is opened. 

You remember the fair vision that 
adorns a silver ring I spoke of in my 
last letter? Well, I have something 
else from the same beautiful un¬ 
known. I picked it up yesterday. 
It’s a little votive bowl and I know it 
was hers because it has the same car¬ 
touche that is on the ring. I suppose 
her husband or some relative must 
have placed it in the offering room of 
her tomb filled with food or some¬ 
thing. It was empty, of course, when 
I got it. I shouldn’t be surprized if 
we ourselves ate the contents among 
the other mummified products that 
Mrs. Mulkins served her ten “collige” 
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boys—oh, it wasn’t so many years 
ago. 

Her husband! I wonder whether 
she was married. (Of course I mean 
Nitocris, not Mrs. Mulkins, who had 
a husband even if he was a useless in¬ 
cumbrance.) Now, I suppose, you 
will make my life miserable by ac¬ 
cusing me of jealousy. Imagine being 
jealous of a man long since gone to 
the gods in whom he believed (or else¬ 
where), and over a woman who died 
several thousand years ago! 

Oh, yes. I know such an accusa¬ 
tion was the farthest thing from your 
thoughts. But I also know your 
bantering vein and that it is safest to 
steal your thunder before you are 
ready to storm. Still, I can’t help 
wondering whether she was married. 

She is not Egyptian—or, at least, 
pure Egyptian. I’ve studied the 
features on the ring pretty carefully 
and they are different. I should say, 
at a guess, that either she or some of 
her ancestors came from north of the 
Mediterranean. But whatever she is, 
she is beautiful. 

I suppose you wouldn’t give me a 
moment’s peace if I should fall in love 
with her, now, would you? 

Well, if you’ll only join me here 
you may joke me as much as you like. 
If my first letter wasn’t strong 
enough, let this persuade you to come. 

Thorn. 

3 

Cairo, Egypt. 

OUBTING THOMAS, ESQ.: 

I knew you wouldn’t believe it. 
Yea, verily, I swear it is true! There 
is such a ring—and it’s genuine. 
Otherwise, why should that cartouche 
turn up so frequently? I’ve found 
several things marked with it—one of 
them a bit of stone, evidently a part 
of the tomb wall that had been 
chipped off. 

In fact, the fair one from the past 
is haunting me most inconsiderately. 
It’s almost as if her ring (which, by 


the way, I am wearing) attracted 
other things that have been associated 
with her. Even when there is noth¬ 
ing to indicate it, I am often sure that 
I am handling something that came 
from her tomb. 

And, Jack, she was not married! 
Or, at least, I do not think so. Three 
days ago I came across a little scrap 
of papyrus. In fact, a dealer with 
whom I have done much trading gave 
it to me as unsalable. It was from her 
tomb. And, Jack, she is a princess! 
I might have known it! 

Harken unto the papyrus. 

Anupu, son of Ramses, the King, hath 
purchased from the Priests of the Great 
Temple of Thebes acquittal In the Judgment 
Hall of Osiris for his sister, Nitocris. 

There! Had she been married her 
husband would have taken care of 
that. Had her brother been her hus¬ 
band as well (atrocious custom!), he 
would have called her “wife”, not 
“sister”. The only ehance is that 
she had a husband (lucky man!) who 
died before she did. I am hoping for 
the best. 

Oh, I admit I’m foolish. But I 
can’t help it. I am becoming inter¬ 
ested in this woman of ages ago. At 
first, without any volition on my part, 
she seemed to be seeking me out. 
Now I am doing the seeking. I have 
ransacked every shop in the city and 
I won’t give up until I have solved 
the mystery. 

For it is a mystery, old man, when 
a princess of centuries gone by “sets 
her cap” for you—even if she isn’t 
doing it intentionally. 

Anyway, I’m going to accept her 
challenge. 

Of course I’m sorry you can’t come 
over now. You could be a lot of help 
in cutting this Gordian knot. But, 
selfishly enough, I’m rather glad you 
can’t. You ’re a bit more ardent than 
I; and if I am susceptible to her 
charms, where would you be?—and 
then I’d have to worry about a rival. 
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As it is, having disposed of a hus¬ 
band to my entire satisfaction, I’m 
quite carefree. 

But if there is any ehance yon can 
come, come ahead and I’ll give you a 
hearty joust for the favor of Miss 
Nitocris of a thousand odd, B. C. 

And, by the way, I haven’t the 
least idea what the “odd” is, for 
there is no indication of which Ramses 
had the happiness to be her father. 

If you can keep your jibes corked 
up. I’ll go on giving you the history 
of my “wild romance,” but any more 
references to “the sparkling eye of 
withered age” and you shall never, 
never meet the charming bride I am 
going to conjure from the mists of 
antiquity—which is not to say that I 
shall meet her myself. 


Cairo, Egypt. 

IR SKEPTIC: 

I’ve seen her—what have you to 
say to that? That is, I’ve seen her 
statue. It’s in the Cairo museum. It 
is evidently the statue that was placed 
in the serdab of her tomb to do the 
work she is supposed to do in the 
Valley of Yaru. It did the work for 

Oh, Jack, she’s beautiful! The 
man was an artist who did that statue, 
restricted though he was by the hered¬ 
itary Egyptian ideas of art. The 
ring didn’t begin to do her justice. 
And she’s not married, for the in¬ 
scription (there is one) on the statue 

Nitocris, the Unwed, Daughter of Ramses, 
the King. 

And there are several other statues 
grouped with it—evidently most of 
the family from her chamber of 
statues. Why, oh, why, was I born 
three thousand years too late? Call 
me sentimental, but I wish I had been 
incarnated a thousand and something, 
B. C., even if it was only as a sacred 


cat, to worship from a distance. For, 
if a cat may look at a king, it may cer¬ 
tainly gaze upon a princess. 

As to the finding of the statue, it 
was due to my own thickheadedness 
that I did not find it long ago. I 
might have known that the large 
furnishings of the tomb could not be 
smuggled out. As might have been 
expected, the government confiscated 
everything it could lay its hands upon 
(the rifling of the tombs having been 
unofficial) and put it in the state 
museum. 

There was a brief paragraph in the 
papers this morning announcing that 
a new' exhibit would be opened to the 
public this afternoon. Of course I 
was there—but without an idea that I 
should see my princess. 

I recognized her as soon as I came 
into the room—and they had to put 
me out when the doors closed. 

Jack, you have no idea of her 
beauty! The pure Egyptian type is 
not especially appealing to the West¬ 
ern eye. But that foreign strain in 
her blood has retained all the good 
features and added that touch of, I 
suppose, the Indo-European that 
brings it to our ideals. 

Yet even her statue is more at¬ 
tractive than any woman I have ever 
met. While the hair and, in a meas¬ 
ure, the body have been conventional¬ 
ized, the face is as perfect as if it 
were molded from a life mask. She 
is dressed in the gauzy draperies of 
ancient Egypt and the sculptor has 
reproduced them wonderfully well. 
With all respect, Jack, her body is as 
beautiful as her face, and the dress 
of Milady of Old Egypt allowed one 
to judge. 

Jack, I’d give everything I possess 
if I could play Pygmalion to this 
Egyptian Galatea and if Venus (or 
Isis, in this case, I suppose) would 
only breathe into her statue the 
breath of life. 

Idiotic or not, Jack, tomorrow I am 
going to look up the men who exea- 
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rated her tomb and visit it myself. 
Perhaps I may have real news for 
you in my next letter. 

Thobn. 


Kamak, Egypt. 

D ear jack: 

I’ve found the tomb, but there 
are so many important developments 
that the best thing to do is to tell you 
everything just as it happened. 

It was not easy to find anyone who 
would admit having been in the party 
that rifled the tombs, as the police are 
on the watch for them. Finally, 
through the dealer who sold me the 
ring, I found a man, Mehemet Ali, 
who was willing to take me there—for 
a consideration. 

Curiously enough, her tomb is in 
the Valley of Kings and not with 
those of the queens or nobles. The 
two other tombs that were opened are 
on the side of the range facing the 
river, but hers is in the valley itself. 
The vandals, it seems, saw one corner 
of the door peeping from a pile of 
debris that had once more than cov¬ 
ered it, but had weathered down. 
Dynamite, I imagine from the condi¬ 
tion of things, was the ‘‘Open Ses¬ 
ame,” for, of course, the tomb was 
hermetically sealed. 

It was the usual sort of tomb hol¬ 
lowed out of the rock—with one ex¬ 
ception. First, was the chapel. The 
massive stone stele before which the 
offerings were placed was still in posi¬ 
tion, but everything else had been re¬ 
moved. I suppose this was too heavy 
to move, though even it will probably 
not stay long. 

The serdab was quite empty. Every 
statue had been taken from this 
chamber and the ka of my princess 
(assuming that the soul, or double, if 
you will does dwell there) must have 
wept at the barrenness of it. 

The curious part of the whole busi¬ 
ness is this: try as I would, I eould 
not find the shaft that leads down to 


the burial chamber. Nor was I 
especially dense, for pick marks on 
the walls and floor showed where the 
discoverers had searched unsuccess¬ 
fully. They had even pried the great 
stone stele a little from the wall on 
the chance that the shaft entrance 
might be hidden there. But, of 
course, it was the usual false door 
built against the solid rock wall. 

So, you see, my princess still rests 
in her sarcophagus safe from vandal 
hands. And how to reach her tomb 
is my next problem. 

The hieroglyphics? Yes, of course 
I know all about her now. I won’t 
translate the yards and yards descrip¬ 
tive of her journey through this life 
and contemplated trials and tribula¬ 
tions in the next. But I ’ll give you a 
brief sketch. 

Nitocris was the daughter of Ram¬ 
ses I, which would date her about 
1315 B. C. Her mother was “of the 
north,” and her representation shows 
just what I expected—that she is 
Indo-European. Nitocris was evi¬ 
dently quite a student and more or 
less of a mystic, I gather from the 
hieroglyphics. She was “The Un¬ 
wed” in spite of the fact that she had 
many suitors (I counted no less than 
a hundred and thirty-two carved in 
this interesting page of her sculp¬ 
tured life) because “he will come 
from a land far to the west.” He 
never came and she died at twenty- 
three still “The Unwed.” 

Now if I am the “he” from the 
“land far to the west” (and I can’t 
help thinking it rather a coincidence), 
I arrived just about 2,230 years too 
late. Of course I can plead that I 
didn’t know of the engagement, but 
no woman eould forgive such indiffer¬ 
ence as that. Thobn. 

6 

Karnak, Egypt. 

D x hardly know how to tell you 
what has happened. I hardly know 
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what to make of everything myself. 
I’m afraid you will laugh and call me 
a sentimental, idiotic fool. You will 
believe what I say, but you will not 
believe my interpretation of it—you 
will explain it all away in a perfectly 
rational way—something which can’t 
be done. I am in Egypt, and you are 
in the United States, as many thou¬ 
sand miles away as my princess is 
years from me—or was, so I thought. 
Call me a fool, then, if you like, but 
listen to the story. 

She is mine! She is mine in so far 
as the Egyptian government has au¬ 
thority and power to sell her to me. 
Yes, I bought her—and I’m ashamed. 
Yet what else was there to dot Some¬ 
one else would have found her and 
then she would have been exhibited 

the thousands to gaze upon, while her 
soul trembled at the immodesty of it. 

I bought government permission to 
excavate the tomb. Money and influ¬ 
ence will do wonders—and I have a 
little of both. The permission, of 
course, gives me the right to every¬ 
thing I find in the tomb, and her body 
is still there. I found it. It is mine. 
Thus far can I claim my princess. 
And, Jack, there is more. But that 
later. 

I began my search for the burial 
shaft at once. We went over floor and 
walls thoroughly again, but with no 
more success than before. Our lan¬ 
terns gave very poor light, however, 
and finally, a week ago, I began an ex¬ 
tensive examination with a powerful 
electric torch. 

Finally I found—you will never 
guess—that the shaft, instead of lead¬ 
ing down from the chapel, was in the 
floor of the serdab. One of the pick 
blows had penetrated to the roek floor 
and at the bottom of the nick I could 
just see a faint line of division in the 

I called the men at once, and before 
we left off work that day we had un¬ 
covered and removed the stone that 


sealed the entrance. The shaft, as 
usual, had been filled with gravel. 
Yesterday we finished removing this 
—a colossal task (it was a fifty-foot 
Bhaft); but I couldn’t wait and I 
drove the men like slaves, I’m afraid. 
Before night we had removed the door 
to the burial chamber and I let the 
men go with orders not to report for 
two days. They had earned a rest 
and I wanted to examine the chamber 
myself—alone. 

I went over the room carefully. 
Everything seemed to be intact. 
Finally, on the cover of the sarcoph¬ 
agus, I found an inscription. The im¬ 
portant part reads: 

I, Nitocris, Daughter of Ramses, the 
King, have waited three and twenty years 
for the man from a land far to the West. 
The ka left my body and he had not come. 
I have prayed to Osiris that my ka may not 
begin the long journey before he comes and 
Osiris has heard me. 

I looked at my watch. It was 11 
o’clock. I had been so interested that 
I had not noticed the passage of time. 
I might have gone on down to the 
camp—but I didn’t. First, it was 
very late. Then, I wanted to resume 
investigations first thing in the morn¬ 
ing. And, finally, now that the burial 
chamber had been uncovered, the 
tomb was worth robbing again and I 
could not be sure even of my own 

So I merely elimbed the steps to the 
serdab, found some sacking we had in 
which to pack anything we might 
find, and went to sleep on the floor. 
I had intended to unwrap the mummy 
this morning, but I have not opened 
the outer case—and I never shall. 

Y 'otr will call what happened last 
night an ordinary dream. A dream 
it may have been. Certainly my mind 
has been filled with my princess for 
months. I realize that I am run down 
from the intensity of the search. I 
grant that everything had reached a 
climax and my nerves were near the 
breaking point. 
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On the other hand, I assure you 
that the dream was more vivid than 
any I ever had. Granted one premise, 
the Egyptian theory of death, it was 
logical and consistent. And remem¬ 
ber I was sleeping in the serdab, the 
room in which the ka —the soul—is 
supposed to dwell. 

I was again conscious of the serdab. 
(That is the best expression I can give 
to the sensation.) It was exactly as 
I had seen it last—but there was a 
presence there. Jack, it was my prin¬ 
cess—or her soul. If the face on the 
ring was beautiful, if the statue was 
enchanting, words cannot express the 
beauty and the witchery of the being 
or vision that now stood before me. 
I cannot describe her; save that she 
was beauty itself—all the allurement 
of the East—all dreams and ideals in¬ 
carnate. I cannot write about it. 

She pleaded with me not to dese¬ 
crate her tomb. I say she pleaded— 
yet I do not believe she spoke in 
words. It seemed as if we had cast 
off the shackles of language and each 
was conscious of the other’s thoughts. 

But her eyes! They were as ap¬ 
pealing as those of some wounded 
fawn ; and their soft, dark glance tore 
my heart-strings apart. Then I knew 
the depths of self-hate and abasement 
to which a man may descend. I saw 
the filth on my hands and the filth in 
my heart to have broken into the tomb 
of this radiant being. 

And in her eyes was patience— 
superhuman patience—the patience 
that had waited, century after cen¬ 
tury, for “him” that was to come. 

Then, suddenly, I knew that at last 
“he” had come—that I was “he.” 
And I knew that I loved her with all 
the ardor of my heart and every atom 
of my being. I knew that I would 
wait forever for “her”—that she was 
my heart and my soul—that through 
eternity I would remember that in- 

And she knew. Golden flames 
sprang into her eyes. She came to¬ 


ward me. In another moment we 
two, separated by the ages, would 
have been in each other’s arms—when 
I was awakened. 

It was one of the fellahs. My ab¬ 
sence had caused a stir in the camp 
and they had been afraid something 
had happened to me. 

I suppose the poor man couldn’t 
realize why I sent him packing baek 
to camp so angrily when he had 
meant it all in kindness. But you can 
imagine how I felt. And I could not 
get to sleep again. 

Jack, I don’t know what to do! It 
may have been a mere dream, but I 
incline to the theory that in the sub¬ 
conscious state of sleep I can com¬ 
municate with her soul. You cannot 
make me believe otherwise. 

Dream or not, I shall sleep in the 
tomb until she appears again. Even 
her unreality is stronger than the 
reality of life. 

How the Pates must laugh at this 
tangle! But I cannot laugh. It has 
shaken my soul to its depths. Jaek, 
if you have any pity, believe that 
none deserves it more than I. 


Karnak, Egypt. 

1-^ Do you believe the ancient 
Egyptians were right in their ideas of 
religion and the afterlife? I do. I 
not only believe it, but I swear by my 
soul that, in the main, their inter¬ 
pretation is true. You may doubt, 
but I have had incontestable proof. 
It is useless to try to influence you, I 
know. You will hold to the God of 
your fathers and say that my words 
are the ravings of a madman. Don’t 
ignore the truth! Jack, as you value 
your immortal soul, see it before it is 
too late. I know it is impossible to 
make you believe; but I have seen the 
light and I want you to see it too. 
But you never will—until you have 
been through the fire as I have. 
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I have bought the tomb and the 
land about it. I shall not tell you the 
price I paid the government—you 
would be convinced of my insanity. 
You remember Youssef Tauphick in 
Cairo, who has studied the ancient 
methods of embalming? He will take 
charge of my body when I die and my 
mummy shall be placed in the tomb 
with Nitocris. All this is taken care 
of in a new will I have made. 

I am restoring as much of the orig¬ 
inal furniture of the tomb as I can 
and replacing the rest. All modem 
science will be employed in sealing it, 
and it should be safe from vandals 
until the day of resurrection. 

Each night I sleep in the tomb and 
the days between drag endlessly. 
Each night she comes to me. 

The contrast between the hot days 
and the cold nights has combined with 
my run-down condition to give me a 


fever. The doctor gives me two 
months to live unless I come to the 
city where I can take care of myself. 
He supposes I want to livel 

What would he say if he knew I 
wanted to die? You, I know, will 
understand. I pray each day for it 
to come and come quickly. Then we 
shall be together, not only when I 
can sleep, but every hour and every 
minute. 

We are waiting. "When my soul 
shall be freed, we shall begin our 
journey through the underworld, to¬ 
gether, and together we shall stand in 
the judgment hall of Osiris. 

And meantime our bodies will lie 
side by side, safe in the tomb until the 
day of resurrection, when our souls 
will enter them together and we shall 
be united in life at last. 

Good-bye, old friend, 
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He Scoffed at the Signs in his Horoscope 

An Arc of Direction 

An Astrological Tale 
By JUNIUS B. SMITH 

Author of “The Man Who Dared to Know” 


T HE younger man east the stub 
of his cigarette from the open 
window and laughed. “Your 
theories are absurd, my dear Elton. 
If a man could always tell when to 
sow and when to reap, his fortune 
would be assured.” 

“Exactly,” Elton agreed, fingering 
the pages of a book on astrology, 
which he evidently had been perusing 
when the other came in. After a mo¬ 
ment he continued: “Naturally you 
don’t believe one may look into the 

“If you want my candid opinion 
... I do not. I may say I will have 
coffee and for breakfast, but I am not 
certain of it... I may be dead when 
breakfast time comes.” He rolled an¬ 
other cigarette and set it alight. “I 
may not even finish the smoke in my 
mouth,” he added, as he tossed the 
still blazing match out of the window. 

Elton viewed the act with a little 
frown upon his face. “I’m afraid, 
friend Hall, that to you fate will bo 
fate indeed, for you act without due 
thinking. For instance, how do you 
know where that cigarette stub went, 
or the match that followed it? For 
all you know, it may have struck tin¬ 
der and I may be seeking accommoda- 

“Tut, tut! There’s nothing outside 
but some vines running up the wall, 
as they do over at my place, and some 
flowers and grass on either side the 


cement walk. I saw all that the last 
time you showed me your horticul¬ 
tural skill.” 

“You assume there has been no 
change . . . yon do not really know. 
And one who trusts in chance has 
his destiny fixed by the stars. Just 
when and where were you born?” 

Hall took the cigarette from his 
lips as Elton reached for a sheet of 
paper on which to make the notation. 

“You’re really not serious, old 
dear? Surely you don’t take any 
stock in that exploded thing! Let us 
talk about something worth while.” 

“We are doing just that. I am 
curious as to the date of your de- 

Hall shrugged his shoulders. “Pop¬ 
pycock! If I didn’t know you as a 
successful business man I’d think 
something was wrong with your head. 
I don’t know but that there is anyway. 
A doctor once told me that everybody 
was crazy on at least one subject. No¬ 
body ever told me what subject I’m 
bugs on and I suppose no one knows 
his pet failing nor believes anyone 
who tells him. So you think you can 
tell when I am going to die! That’s 
rich ... I don’t know myself.” 

“You will, if you give me the in¬ 
formation I ask.” 

“By cracky! I believe you believe 
you can tell. I’ll bet you a quart of 
pink lemonade against that one- 
lunged flivver of yours, that I out¬ 
wear your dilapidated tires.” 
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“Maybe so, maybe so ... I can’t 
tell when you are going to die if you 
don’t tell me where and when you 

In the end, Hall gave the informa¬ 
tion asked. 

“And now what?” asked the 
younger man. “Shall I wait while 
you diagnose my case, or shall I re¬ 
turn at some later date?” 

“Just as you like,” Elton replied. 
“It involves considerable work, so 
perhaps you’d better call around in a 
week from now.” 

I t was a month before Hall again 
visited his friend. When he did, 
it was with no intention of learning 
his fate as foretold by the stars, but 
rather upon another matter. Nor was 
the subject brought up by him, 
though what he said directly opened 
the question: 

“I’m going to be married in 
September.” 

Elton considered the statement for 
a moment but said nothing. 

“Sweetest girl you ever saw,” Hall 
amplified. 

Still no comment. 

“You’re to stand up with me, if 
you will. It was that which brought 
me here today.” 

“1 am glad you came,” Elton at 
last broke his silence. “I was about 
to set forth and find you. Your an¬ 
nouncement does not come as a sur¬ 
prize to me, for such an attachment is 
shown in your horoscope for this time. 
But” (and he weighed his words 
carefully) “if you really want the 
girl, you had better marry her . . . 
immediately. Of course, she might 
object to being left a widow so 

“Shall I call a doctor for you, El¬ 
ton? You talk as if you’re sick.” 

“I’m not sick and I don’t need a 
doctor. But in all seriousness, friend 
Hall, you need a nurse or at least a 


bodyguard in the very near future, 
for according to my calculations, on 
the tenth of next month, unless you 
do something to prevent it, you will 
most assuredly be . . . hanged.” 

Hall looked at Elton for a full half 
minute, then spoke: “You surely 
don’t believe that bunk! If you are 
joshing, I think you have gone far 
enough. ’ ’ 

“I was never more serious in my 
life. According to my calculated arcs 
of direction. . .” 

“Arcs of . . . what?” Hall invol¬ 
untarily exclaimed. 

“Arcs of direction . . . planetary 
angulations we astrologers calculate 
to tell when a designated result will 
materialize. ’ ’ 

‘ ‘ Oh, I see . . . First you tell what is 
going to happen to a fellow . . . and 
then . . . when. So I’m going to be 
hanged on the tenth of next month. 
Quick work! I haven’t killed any¬ 
body yet . . . and they don’t hang 
them that soon, even if I should go 
out and kill somebody between now 
and then.” 

“Oh, there are lots of ways you 
might get hanged. Some overenthusi- 
astic citizens, for instance, might 
string you up to the nearest telegraph 
pole or convenient limb. You 
wouldn’t be the first man who had 
suffered a vicarious death.” 

“Quit it, Elton . . . you’re making 
my nerves jumpy.” He moved to¬ 
ward the window and looked out. 

“I’ll miss you greatly,” Elton re¬ 
plied. “Let me tell the girl all about 
it . . . maybe she’ll marry you at 
once to take care of you. Get a body¬ 
guard or do something. Believe me 
a fool, if you like, but don’t take a 
chance. Fate has an unkind way of 
pulling mean little tricks.” 

“You gloomy old cuss . . . you’ve 
scared me out of a year’s growth. 
You look as if you were attending my 
funeral already.” 


AN ABC OF DIRECTION 


T he tenth of the following month 
came and Hall had taken no pre¬ 
cautionary measures. Every time he 
thought of what Elton told him, he 
felt sorry for Elton. His mind was 
undoubtedly slipping—pity, too 1 

Genius and insanity were very close 
together. 

He lay in bed and looked up at the 
ceiling and pondered about what his 
friend had told him. This was the 
day he was to be hanged. He never 
felt any farther from death than he 
did that very minute. Of course, he 
might walk out on the street and 
something unforeseen befall him. All 
in all, perhaps it were better to re¬ 
main in his home all day. . . in bed, 
even . . . only that seemed plumb 
foolish. On second thought, he would 
remain indoors. There was no use 
taking chances, as Elton had pointed 
out. There was nothing he had to do, 
so he might as well do it at home as 
elsewhere. Of course Elton had 
wanted him to provide a bodyguard 
. . . some sort of a companion, who 
could cut him down, perhaps . . . but 
that was beside the question. "What 
need did he have of a bodyguard? ... 
the bodyguard might hang him. His 
mind began all sorts of queer gym¬ 
nastics. He was nervous in spite of 
himself. 

He crawled out of bed when the 
sun, shining through the open win¬ 
dow, drove him to it. After a shower, 
he slowly dressed. Suddenly an idea 
hit him. “Elton’s so cocksure I’m 
going to die today, I believe I’ll 
’phone him and tell him to come over. 
That’s killing two birds with one 
stone. . . He’d make an excellent 
bodyguard . . . that is, if he isn’t 
crazy . . . and we can play chess, 
which will while the hours away. Yep, 
Ill get him on the ’phone imme¬ 
diately.” 

And he did. 

“Was just coming over anvway,” 
Elton told him. 


Hall made some toast and poached 
an egg. His appetite wasn’t very keen. 
Living alone in a two-story house and 
doing his own cooking, when not eat¬ 
ing at a cafeteria, was getting monot¬ 
onous, to say the least. He was glad 
he was to be married in September. 
It would be different when he had a 
wife to take charge of the home which 
had been left him by his parents. 

His frugal meal finished, he ran up¬ 
stairs to get his chess-board and men. 
The sunlight was pouring through the 
window in added volume. It was too 
beautiful a day to be cooped up. But 
he’d forget about all that when he 
and Elton got to playing chess. He 
decided he might as well make his 
bed while waiting for Elton, and 
busied himself in that occupation. 

Then he went to the open window 
and looked out. Elton should be com¬ 
ing any minute now. Speeding autos 
flashed to and fro. The honk of an 
occasional horn sounded warning. An 
old horse, pulling a still older express 
wagon, rattled past, the driver 
hunched on his seat. A bicycle or 
two added variety, and men, women 
and children sauntered, hurried or 
ran along the walks, according to 
what each was intent upon doing. 
Hall wondered if any of those down 
upon whom he was looking would 
turn aside long enough to hang him. 
His face lighted with rather an 
amused smile. He’d have to talk to 
the doctor about Elton ... it wasn’t 
good for a man to get such crazy no¬ 
tions into his head. 

His eyes drifted to his immediate 
yard. A bird cooed and scolded its 
fledglings in the evergreen tree not a 
dozen feet away. He watched it feed 
its young. A humming-bird whizzed 
past his face, its invisible wings fan¬ 
ning the air with great rapidity. 
From flower to flower it darted on the 
creeping vines beside the house. He 
watched it lazily, fascinated by its 
beauty, its daintiness, the music of its 
flight. Was it possible that he, in the 
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midst of life, was on the threshold of 
death? 

Into his revery broke the hum of a 
motor strangely familiar to his ears. 
It was Elton’s car, he had no doubt. 
He strained his eyes to catch sight 
of it and'confirm his guess. 

Then he turned to go downstairs 
and let Elton in. 

O K the morning of the tenth, El¬ 
ton became very uneasy. He was 
sincere in what he had told his friend 
Hall. He feared, however, that Hall 
would disregard the warning and 
come to disaster. Since, in most like¬ 
lihood, Hall would not provide him¬ 
self with a bodyguard, why not be 
that bodyguard himself? So Elton 
reasoned. It was precisely at the time 
when he made up his mind to attend 
Hall all that day, that Hall tele¬ 
phoned him. 

He got his car from the garage and 
inspected the right front tire, con¬ 
cerning which Hall had been kidding 
him on more than one occasion. It 
was about ready to go out, but this 
was no time to change it. He could 
do that when he got to Hall’s place, 
or later, or let it go until it did blow 

He was just slowing as he drew 
close to Hall’s residence, to make the 
turn into the driveway on the north 


of the house, when the tire went out 
with a loud bang. 

He turned into the driveway on the 
rim, stopped and quickly changed 
tires. He might as well get it over 
with before going into the house, so 
he could wash up when he did go in. 

The tire changed, he went to the 
front door and pushed the bell. No 
answer came. He knocked long and 
loudly. Still no answer. Worried at 
the silence, he started along the ce¬ 
ment path that led to the rear around 
the south side of the house and 
paused to stand aghast at what he 
saw as he turned the corner. 

A s haul turned with intention of 
leaving the open window to admit 
his friend, the latter’s tire had ex¬ 
ploded. Hall, whose nerves were 
jumpy as a result of his friend’s dire 
foreboding, started, lost his balance 
and fell backward out of the window. 
He clutched at the vines held to the 
side of the wall by the metal netting, 
but they gave and tore away and let 
him continue to fall. And then one, 
more tenacious than the rest, held, 
but it wrapped its sinuous length 
around his neck. He fought and 
clutehed at the wirelike fiber, but the 
noose slipped only tighter. 

He was almost dead when Elton 
cut him down. 









of ‘'Invaders From Outside ” 


i MAN wants to speak to you 
% on the ’phone, Ned,” my 
JL sister sang out from the foot 


of the stairs. 

“All right, sis, I’ll be down in a 
minute, ’ ’ I answered as I gave my tie 


another tug. 

“Ned,” I heard my sister say as 
she began to mount the steps, “do 
hurry. The man on the other end 
seems terribly excited about some¬ 
thing. I could hardly make out a 
word he was saying, except that he 
wants to speak to you at once.” 

I hurried down stairs, taking two 
and three steps at a time. My sister 
hovered expectantly near as I took 
the receiver in my hand. 

“Hello 1” I said. “Hello! Is 
there any one there?” Something 
spluttered in my right ear. “Did 
you wish to speak to me? This is 
Ned, Ned Spencer, speaking.” 

There was a rush and then a roar, 
as a flood of words, wholly unintelli¬ 
gible, was hurled over the wire pell- 
mell. Not a word could I under¬ 
stand. I was on the point of telling 
him that he had the wrong number; 
for it sounded like gibberish, and I 
thought that the person was speaking 
in some foreign tongue, when I recog¬ 
nized the voice. 


“Whoa, there, Mr. Thomas!” I 
broke in as he paused an instant for 
breath. “Calm down, man, and tell 
me what it is all about, but for land’s 
sake tell it slowly! Don’t try to say 
it all in one mouthful. It just can’t 
be done.” 

His excitement was evidently ter¬ 
rific, for it was a full minute or so 
before his voice sounded again in my 
ear. It was a little clearer, but it 
was tense, almost on the point of 
vibrating: 

“Ned, I thought you’d never come 
to the ’phone. She is with you, Ned, 
isn’t she?” 


“Grace, of course. Who else?” 

“No, Mr. Thomas. She is not here. 
I haven’t seen her today. In fact I 
haven’t even called her up all day, for 
she told me she would not be home.” 

“You knew that she would not be 
home today, Ned?” Mr. Thomas 
broke in. “Then you must know 
where she is, don’t you?” 

“Well, no, not exactly. Last night 
she told me that she intended to visit 
a girl friend today and stay over 
night. She must have told her mother 
of her plans. Didn’t she tell you?” 

“No, Ned. She didn’t tell me, 
neither did she tell her mother. But 
397 
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I am glad to know that she is only 
visiting a girl friend.” 

His voice was calmer and a little 
relieved, but there was still a doubt¬ 
ful note in it, as if he couldn’t quite 
convince himself that all was well. 

“There is no reason to worry, Mr. 
Thomas, I am sure,” I said. 

“I hope there isn’t, Ned. I can 
hardly stop worrying until I am sure 
she hasn’t come to any harm. She 
left early this morning to do some 
shopping and we haven’t heard from 
her since. It is past 10 now, you 
know, and she has never been out so 
late before without our knowing 
where she was. Her mother is in 
hysterics. I’d better tell her what 
you told me about her visiting a 
friend. She has already had me call 
up the police stations, the hospitals, 
and the morgue to see if anyone 
answering to her description has met 
with an accident. But thank heaven, 
there wasn’t!” 

Impulsively I echoed it. 

“Who was the girl friend that 
Grace planned to visit, Ned?” Mr. 
Thomas asked. “I will call her up 
and make sure that she is there. ” 

“Let me see. It was Miss—Miss— 
it is on the tip of my tongue. I will 
recall it in a moment.” 

“Hurry, Ned. Do not keep me in 
suspense.” 

“It—it is Miss—I am sorry, Mr. 
Thomas, but I can’t recall the girl’s 
name at the moment. I wasn’t pay¬ 
ing much attention to the name. We 
were talking about something else 
when something that I said reminded 
her that she was going to see her 
friend. But it is not so very late yet. 
When two girls get together and talk 
they are likely to forget everything 
but what they happen to be talking 
about. Call me up in an hour or so and 
let me know if you hear from her. I 
think she will remember that she 
hasn’t told you and will call you up, 
but if she hasn’t, we will start calling 


up all of her girl friends and find out 
if she is with them. Good-bye.” 

“Was that Grace’s father, Ned?” 
my sister asked. 

“Yes. He thinks that Grace is lost 
or something happened to her. He 
thought that she was with me. I told 
him that I haven’t seen her today. 
Grace told me last night that she was 
going to visit a girl friend and stay 
over night. I forgot the name of the 
girl, and so could not help Mr. 
Thomas to locate her.” 

“But I met Grace today, Ned.” 

“You did? Where? When?” 

“A little before noon, downtown. 
I was hurrying home and could only 
stop for a moment. We chatted about 
nothing in particular for about a 
minute and then I bade her good-hye. 
As we were parting she told me to tell 
you to get tickets for tomorrow 
night’s show, about the same row that 
you had last week.” 

“I got them last night on the way 

“That doesn’t sound as if there was 
anything out of the ordinary on her 
mind, Ned, does it?” 

‘ ‘ I know that she is all right. It is 
her mother who is so easily excited 
over the least little thing. Grace 
thought, perhaps, that she had al¬ 
ready told her parents what she in¬ 
tended to do and forgot to make sure. ’ ’ 

G race thomas was my fiancee, and 
the date of the wedding was just 
two weeks off. We had known each 
other for about three years. I did 
not feel as if there was any reason for 
alarm just because she had not been 
home for a few hours. I knew that 
she was well able to take care of her¬ 
self in any emergency. 

After meeting my sister, she might 
have met her friend and gone shop¬ 
ping with her and then both might 
have gone to a show, intending to call 
her mother up afterward and tell her 
where she was going to spend the 
night. 


HURLED INTO THE INFINITE 


I had intended to go out and see a 
chum, but I put off my intention so 
that I might be within reach of Mr. 
Thomas by telephone. 

It was after midnight before Mr. 
Thomas called me up and told me that 
Grace wasn’t home yet and that he 
hadn’t heard from her. He next told 
me that he had called up all of her 
girl friends that he or her mother 
could remember, hut not one really 
knew where Grace could be. I sug¬ 
gested a few others and waited im¬ 
patiently until he had called them up. 
I still could not recall the name of 
the girl that Grace had intended to 
visit. The fear in his voice was con¬ 
tagious, and I felt it swiftly creeping 

One of the numbers that I had sug¬ 
gested did not answer. The other 
girls all said they hadn’t seen Grace 
all day and they did not know where 
she could possibly be. Mr. Thomas 
then told me he was going to call up 
the police and have a search made for 
her. 

It was after 2 before I finally 
crawled into bed. It was hours be¬ 
fore I stilled the fears that I had 
caught from Mr. Thomas, and had the 
conviction firmly entrenched in my 
mind that all would surely turn out 
all right when I awoke in the morn¬ 
ing. 

When I did drop off to sleep I slept 
fitfully. I had a nightmarish dream 
in which I always came out second 
best in my struggles with a dozen 
murderers and varied kidnapers in 
defense of Grace. It was morning, I 
think, when I dropped into a heavy, 
dreamless sleep. I heard the alarm 
clock as if from a great distance. It 
was after 9 before I was sufficiently 
awake to remember what had hap¬ 
pened the night before. I jumped 
out of bed and called up Mr. Thomas, 
and asked him if he had heard from 
Grace yet. 

“No, Ned,” he answered brokenly. 
“I am nearly crazy with worry. I 


haven’t slept a wink during the whole 
night. Her mother was semi-delirious 
half of the night. She was calling for 
Grace until I called the doctor. He 
gave her something that quieted her 
and made her go to sleep. Come 
on over, lad, will you?” he ended be¬ 
seechingly. 

“I’ll be over at once, Mr. Thomas,” 
I promised. 

I jumped into my clothes and caught 
a south-bound car. As the car 
crawled along, a nameless fear seeped 
through my mind. I tried to think 
of other things than the present. I 
even reviewed the last three years of 
my life. It was about three years ago 
that I first met Grace. I grinned as I 
recalled how I saw to it that I met 
her often after that. It didn’t take 
so very long before we became great 

A little before I began seeking 
Grace out and making dates with her 
for nearly every night in the week 
she had been going out with some one 
by the name of Karl Hademan. I 
had never met him. From what I 
managed to gather from Grace I 
learned that he was a powerful per¬ 
sonality, and was also a fanatic over 
something or other; what it was 
Grace could never draw out from him, 
though he had at one time let slip that 
he was one of the leaders in a power¬ 
ful secret society. 

Grace had not been averse to his 
attentions, for he was a figure to at¬ 
tract any girl. But he left the city 
and did not return during more than 
six months. By that time I had been 
going steadily with Grace for about 
three months. 

Grace’s father disliked him in¬ 
tensely after he returned, for Hade¬ 
man seemed to consider himself a 
superior being. One day, when Mr. 
Thomas could stand it no longer, he 
deliberately picked a quarrel with 
him, and they almost came to blows. 
That was the last time that Hademan 
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ever came to their house and it was 
the last time that Grace ever saw 

I looked up suddenly on hearing the 
conductor call out a street that was 
past my destination. I jumped up 
and left the car at the next stop. I 
was just four blocks past my street. 
I hurried back. 

Grace’s father met me at the door. 
He seemed to have aged years since I 
saw him last. My hand gripped his 
in sympathy, while my eyes tried to 
assure him that all would surely come 
out right before the day had passed. 

He told me how he had sat by the 
telephone most of the night in the 
hope that he would hear from Grace. 
He had been calling up the police 
station nearly every quarter of an 

After he had finished his recital I 
made him lie down on the coueh. He 
was so tired that he was sound asleep 
almost as soon as his head touched the 

Suddenly, as I tiptoed out of the 
room where I left him sleeping, I re¬ 
called the name of the girl friend that 
Grace had planned to visit. It was 
strange that I did not recall her be¬ 
fore. The name was Murray, Elsie 

I looked up the Murrays in the tele¬ 
phone book. There was a long list of 
them. Luckily I recalled her address. 
I got the right number at last. A 
thin, squeaky voice sounded in my 
ear. It was Miss Murray herself. I 
asked her about Grace and she an¬ 
swered that she hadn’t seen her since 
the afternoon before the last. 

'T'hree months swiftly glided into 
the past, and during all those long 
days there was no sign of Grace. 
It seemed as if the earth had opened 
and swallowed her up. In those ter¬ 
rible three months of worry and fruit¬ 
less search her father had aged at 
least twenty years. Grace had been 


the only surviving child out of a 
family of five. Her mother, who doted 
upon her, died within a week of her 
disappearance, as a result of the con¬ 
tinuous worry and nervous strain. 

The police, who had at first 
promised that they would find Grace 
within twenty-four hours, and then 
within a week, admitted at last that 
they could do nothing. There was 
absolutely nothing to go by; she had 
just vanished. And I learned that 
thousands disappear in precisely the 
same manner and are never heard of 
afterward. 

Mr. Thomas had told the police that 
if they would question Karl Hademan 
they might be able to find her. They 
searched for Mr. Hademan and 
learned that he had left his rooms 
about a year and a half before. He, 
also, had disappeared as if the earth 
had swallowed him. There was noth¬ 
ing to connect one with the other, but 
Mr. Thomas asserted that Karl Hade¬ 
man was responsible for Grace’s dis¬ 
appearance. 

I offered rewards. I spent every 
penny that I possessed. I employed 
private detectives, and their seareh 
proved as fruitless as that of the 
police. All that they found out was 
that Hademan had come from some¬ 
where out in the Middle West. They 
couldn’t find out just where. They 
followed a thousand clues. But what 
good did it do me that they should 
follow clues, each of which led to no- 

1, too, searched, day in and day out, 
all to no avail. Mine was an intense, 
dogged determination to find her if I 
had to search the world over. I fol¬ 
lowed, not one, but ten thousand 
clues. Some of the leads that I fol¬ 
lowed led for hundreds of miles. 
When my funds gave out I traveled 
how I could, begging rides on the 
highways, on the rods, any way. The 
last clue that I followed carried me 
half-way across the continent. It 
seemed that this time I was on the 
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right track. Something inside of me 
seemed to tell me that I would find 
her before I returned to the city. 

The description of the girl that I 
was following tallied exactly with 
that of Grace as she had been last 
dressed. And there was a man with 
her, his description (I gritted my 
teeth at the time it was told to me) 
was that of an intimate friend, the 
one that I was going to see on the day 
that Grace disappeared. And before 
I left the city I had prepared myself 
with an ugly-looking and powerful 
automatic. But it had proved a wild- 
goose chase, also. 

From this last search I was return¬ 
ing on foot. I was absolutely penni¬ 
less, and so dulled by misery that I 
did not know where I was going or 
what I was doing. Every morning 
after I got up from where I had 
thrown myself—shed, haystack, or 
even the ditch by the roadside when 
nothing better offered—I would face 
the east and begin another day of 
plodding along an endless road. 

A strange apathy settled upon me 
as I trudged back. Something in me 
still whispered that I should keep up 
the search, but I was in a state that 
resembled stupor. I was weary of 
searching, searching, always search¬ 
ing. I dimly realized that I had 
reached the end of my tether. Like 
an automaton I stumbled along, hope¬ 
less, deadened, no longer caring. The 
wind was bitterly cold, and I shivered 
spasmodically as I walked down the 
deserted country road. My brain 
seemed befogged, but the cold was 
penetrating past the haze. 

Sharp pains were gnawing at my 
stomach. I hadn’t eaten a full meal 
for many a day. I was so hungry 
that I would have eaten anything— 
anything. I had to eat soon if I ex¬ 
pected to keep going, but there was 
no farmhouse in sight. 

The biting cold, penetrating farther 
and farther into my stupefied brain, 
was clearing it, was a tonic. Hop¬ 


ing to find some shelter, I began to 
take more interest in my surround¬ 
ings. I hadn’t passed a house for 
miles and miles, and as far as I could 
see on the road ahead of me there 
was none, but on my right, just visible 
over the top of some trees that 
screened it from the road, there was 
the roof of some large barnlike 
structure. 

I realized that a storm was ap¬ 
proaching very swiftly, and in my 
weakened condition I dared not face 
it. I tottered nearer to the large 
bamlike structure that had been just 
visible over the treetops. 

T he house was square, and very 
large. As I drew nearer I saw 
that all of the windows were boarded 
up. The place appeared to have 
been deserted for a very long time. 

I came to a driveway, overgrown 
with weeds. It led to a porch in the 
front of the house. I climbed it. The 
porch was covered with dirt and dust 
from many months. I tried the door. 
It was locked. The grounds, exceed¬ 
ingly large, seemed as if they had 
never known the feel of the plow. 
The whole place hinted at death and 
desolation. 

A strong wind began to blow as I 
trudged wearily around that house, 
seeking for an unboarded window. 
From far off there came dull blots of 
thunder. The wind began to moan. 
A cold drop of rain splashed upon my 
hand and another splattered upon the 
toe of the dusty, broken oxford on my 
right foot. A few more drops were 
hurled against my face by a sudden 
gust. 

The wind was gaining violence 
every moment. That giant of a tree 
on the little knoll about half a 
mile from the house seemed to bend 
very low, as if in obeisance to the 
power of the wind. I watched it. It 
bent lower. It straightened sud¬ 
denly in a lull and then I saw it bend 
until the branches touched the 
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ground. It broke a little above the 
ground, and a moment later there was 
a belated roar of snapping wood and 
a crash as the tree lay flat upon the 
ground. A gust of wind violently 
knocked me against the side of the 
house. Then the rain began coming 
down in a deluge. 

I pried three boards from a cellar 
window, smashed the glass with my 
foot and erawled in. 

The inside of the cellar was as dark 
as pitch. In my pocket I had a 
powerful flashlight; the batteries were 
almost new, having been used only 
once or twice, and a short, ugly auto¬ 
matic reposed in a holster under my 
left arm-pit. Both were relics of those 
few short weeks in which I had sought 
Grace with such earnestness and dead¬ 
ly intent. 

Plashing my light around, I saw 
with some surprize that the cellar was 
well stocked with roots and vege¬ 
tables. Along the walls there were 
shelves bearing hundreds of jars, 
containing fruits, berries, and more 
vegetables. I was astonished, for the 
house, from outside, seemed as if de¬ 
serted for years. 

Being ravenously hungry, I ate my 
fill of vegetables and drank the juice 
of a jar of pears. I next opened up 
a jar of tomatoes and emptied it with 
a few gulps. 'When I satisfied my 
inner self I picked up my flashlight 
and looked around. I came to some 
steps that led upstairs. I looked 
under the stairs and saw a bunch of 
sacks. I was very tired and the sacks 
looked warm and comfortable. I de¬ 
cided to investigate the upstairs 
after a while. I crawled in between 
the sacks and in a very little while I 
was sound asleep. 

H ow long I slept, I do not know. 

Something startled me into 
wakefulness. I opened my eyes, but 
did not move. There was nothing 
visible of my face from under the 
sacks but my nose and eyes. I had 


heard something—I could not say 
what. My heart beat like a trip¬ 
hammer as I listened, but I could hear 
nothing for a minute. Then there 
came again the sound that had 
startled me out of my sleep. It 
was a long, muffled whir. It came 
again, once, twice, a long pause, and 
then still again. 

I heard a step on the floor above 
me. I shivered, though I did not 
know why. The cellar door above me 
opened and someone came down with 
a lantern. I drew my face under the 
sacks and waited. The person, who¬ 
ever he was, moved across the cellar 
to the opposite wall. I heard a 
metallic sound and then a jar. The 
light disappeared from the cellar. 

I peeked out to make sure. The 
cellar was steeped in darkness, was 
even blacker than pitch, if that was 
possible. I pinched myself to see if I 
were dreaming. The thought of a 
person with a lantern going through 
a wall smacked strongly of ghosts. I 
lay there amongst the warm sacks 
loath to get up, ghosts or no ghosts. 

There came a sudden metallic sound 
again and the yellow light of a lan¬ 
tern came through an ever-widening 
crack. There was a secret door in the 
cellar. I gazed through a tiny hole 
in the sack that covered my eyes. The 
man with the lantern led the way up 
the stair, and behind him came two 
others. They walked slowly up the 
cellar steps and shut the door behind 

I waited. After a few minutes I 
heard a soft murmur of voices. I got 
up and opened another jar of pears. 
I knew exactly where they were. I 
was feeling much better after that 
comfortable sleep. My impulse was 
to take with me a few jars of fruit and 
hastily leave the cellar the way that I 
entered, but an adventurous impulse 
(the reaction of a full stomach, 
maybe) made me crawl up the cellar 
steps to investigate. 
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I removed my shoes to avoid un¬ 
necessary noise. I reached the head 
of the steps and slowly turned the 
knob of the door. As I opened it 
a fraction of an inch I heard a mur¬ 
mur of voiees come from the front 
part of the house. I opened the door 
wider. The hinges were well oiled, 
and the door made no sound. Wider 
I opened. I stuck my head through 
and looked around. There was no one 
in sight. 

I stepped in and closed the door be¬ 
hind me. My knees were knocking 
against each other. I was fast be¬ 
coming afraid, and wishing I had 
heeded my first impulse and left the 
house. I was about to turn my back 
and return to the cellar door when I 
heard a woman’s frightened scream. 
The scream was choked, cut off in the 
middle. 

I took a full step forward. That 
scream made me think of Grace. 

Prom the far end of the hall, 
whence the sceram had come, a crack 
of dim light showed. I tiptoed to the 
end of the hall. A heavy black velvet 
curtain hid the room beyond. I heard 
someone speaking, and the shuffling 
of many feet. The speaker seemed to 
be addressing a large audience. 

I pushed the curtain aside a little 
more and peered into the room. The 
sight that met my gaze made me 
wonder again if I was not, after all, 
dreaming. I had to pinch myself 
again to see if I was really awake. 

The room was very large. The 
whole front of the house, I saw, both 
the upper and the lower floor, had 
been converted into that one huge 
chamber. Long, heavy black curtains 
hung from the second floor ceiling to 
the floor of the room on the ground 
story. The ceiling had been painted a 
dull black. A thick black carpet cov¬ 
ered the floor. All the furnishings 
were either painted a dull black or 
covered with black velvet. 

A dim sort of daylight oozed into 
the room from some undiscoverable 


source. The light cast no shadows. 
It was dull, yet everything stood out 
clearly, when once the eyes became ac¬ 
customed to it. 

In the chamber there were seven 
rows of heavy, comfortable chairs. 
Each row contained seven chairs, 
making forty-nine in all. A figure 
dressed in somber black reclined com¬ 
fortably in each chair. In front of 
the seven rows stood a man, also 
dressed in somber black, addressing 
them with much fervor. The forty- 
nine were listening as if under a spell. 

He stood beside an oblong block of 
dull yellow metal, about six feet long, 
three feet wide, and four feet high. 
It had the appearance of an altar. A 
human form, covered to the chin, lay 
on the metal blocks in a deathlike 
rigidness. Staring harder at what lay 
upon the stone, my eyes almost 
popping out of my head, I saw that it 
was a^ woman, and the woman was 

I tried desperately to leap forward, 
to cry out, but some force held me 
numb. I was powerless to move. I 
seemed chained to where I stood by 
a force greater than my own will. 
“Grace! Grace!” I tried to cry out, 
but no sound broke from my lips. 

There came to my mind a flock of 
questions: “"What was she doing 
here? "Was this seemingly abandoned 
house a secret temple of some fiendish 
cult of devil-worshipers ? Why was 
she lying there so rigidly? Was she 
dead? Was I to find the one that I 
loved only to lose her? What un¬ 
canny power held me chained where 
I stood? What was I to do?” 

I gazed intently into the faces of 
those who occupied the chairs. My 
fears steadily mounted as my eyes 
crept down each row in turn. Even 
though I realized for a certainty that 
they were not yet aware of my pres¬ 
ence, I shivered with dread as I read 
in their faces their utter callousness 
to human suffering. 
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The features of each were haughtily 
cold. The men seemed aloof from the 
emotions that leap like fire in the 
breasts of other men. Their tightly 
compressed lips told plainly that love 
and its kindred emotions were 
strangers to them. They were not 
exactly cruel, at least not with the 
cruelty of wishing to give pain for 
pain’s sake, but their coldness was 
heartless, like that of a surgeon work¬ 
ing over some living animal at the dis¬ 
secting table. 

They were of all races under the 
sun. Color or creed did not seem to 
weigh in their estimation. Nearly all 
of the faces were long and narrow 
up to the eyes; above the eyes the 
head bulged sharply out, while the 
forehead in each case towered straight 
up. Although they were of all races, 
yet they seemed alike in physical 
characteristics. Mentally, they were 
giants; their tremendous power of 
intellect shone from their eyes in 
streams of zero-cold light. 

The one near the altar, or oblong 
block of yellow metal, abruptly ceased 
speaking and moved back to a chair 
behind the altar. He was the young¬ 
est. For a few minutes a deep 
silence reigned. Then one uttered a 
word to a neighbor; another asked a 
question of one in the row in front of 
him; and one by one they began to 
speak to each other, until they were 
all speaking at once. Their voices 
rose higher and higher. 

An elderly man with a snow-white 
beard stood up and snapped out a few 
words. They all ceased speaking and 
turned their glowing eyes upon him. 
With a marked foreign accent he ad¬ 
dressed them slowly in English. I 
dimly grasped the meaning of what 
he was saying. 

“■pELLOw members of the supreme 

" council of the Society of Man,” 
he began, “you all know that this 
earth, but an infinitesimal speck in 
the boundless universe, will soon be 


too small to hold the hordes of man in 
comfort. Man is increasing every¬ 
where with astounding rapidity. 
Hitherto it was the custom of man, on 
finding that his country was over¬ 
crowded, to emigrate to the colonies 
of his country or to some foreign land 
that was sparsely populated, a wilder, 
more virgin land, and grow up with 
it; but that will soon be impossible, 
for each land is fast becoming over¬ 
crowded and immigration will soon be 
forbidden. 

“It has even been predicted that 
man will soon live in subterranean 
cities. Man will have to take his 
cities off the earth’s surface down into 
the bowels of the earth, for each 
square inch will soon be needed for 
the production of food stuffs. Man 
has already started in that general 
direction by living in abandoned coal 
mines. He will burrow deeper and 
deeper into the bowels of the earth 
before many years have passed. But 
even down there he can only go so 
far; the earth grows hotter the 
farther he descends below a certain 

“One of the chief reasons for this 
state of affairs is the rapid advance¬ 
ment in the field of medicine. Births 
have long since left deaths behind, 
and plagues that so quickly thinned 
the ranks of mankind are not so com¬ 
mon now, nor so deadly as they were 
up to the period that immediately fol¬ 
lowed the great World War. And 
owing to the rapid mode of trans¬ 
portation and the humane instinct 
that we now feel toward our fellow 
men when they are in trouble, famine 
is almost unknown. In this great 
war that man is waging against his 
arch enemy, premature death, we, too, 
have aided, but secretly, and indi¬ 
vidually, not openly as the members 
of our secret society. 

“One of the outstanding laws of 
our society is: ‘The use of this glori¬ 
ous society for the gratification of 
personal desires and ambitions is pun- 
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ishable by death.’ We have bor¬ 
rowed the mode of death, hara-kiri, 
from the Japanese, and that death 
must be self-inflicted. It was early 
recognized that this stern code was 
absolutely necessary; for man, indi¬ 
vidually, is weak when confronted by 
the temptation of power. 

“And each member of this secret 
world-wide society, from the lowest 
ranks up to us, the all-highest, is 
solemnly pledged to give his life if 
need be for the principles on which 
our society is founded. Anyone who 
betrays the secrets of this society, or 
the existence of the society itself, for 
that matter, is punished by hara-kiri, 
and the one to whom the secret has 
been divulged is treated likewise. 

“If some great cataclysm of nature 
should occur, the human species might 
be wiped out completely. Man, liv¬ 
ing only on one planet, or world, has 
all of his eggs, so to speak, in one 
basket. Realizing this, the great 
founders of the glorious Society of 
Man have made the primary principle 
of this society to devise ways and 
means by which the terrible chasms 
that separate world from world might 
be crossed. Our second principle is 
to propagate the human species in 
other worlds, so as to guard against 
total extinction of the race of man. 

“There have been members of our 
society, unknown martyrs, who have 
secretly met with some measure of 
success in experimenting mechani¬ 
cally with the first problem. But in 
trying out the feasibility of their 
mechanical devices, member after 
member of our glorious society has 
gone down to terrible death. In the 
countless secret attempts that our 
members have undertaken, an isolated 
one here and there has won through. 
But the reports that they have man¬ 
aged to send back in code have been 
extremely gloomy, for only after un- 
describable difficulties have they 
reached the outlying major planets. It 
took years to make a trip. They found 


out that nowhere in the solar system 
outside of the earth was there even 
the slightest possibility for the human 
species to exist. The cold was found 
to be so intense that it could freeze 
man solid, or the heat was so terrific 
that it would bum him to a crisp. 
Other forms of life existed there, to be 
sure, but what we call blood heat here 
on earth was either above boiling 
point or below zero on the other 
planets. 

“So our only hope lies in the possi¬ 
bility of finding a means of going far 
beyond the limits of the solar system, 
out into the boundless realms of 
space, out to the other worlds that 
circle the countless myriads of stars 
that compose the Milky Way. But 
mechanically that has been found to 
be impossible, for the nearest star is 
twenty-five trillion miles away. 

“And so tonight we, the fifty mem¬ 
bers that compose the supreme council 
of the Society of Man, have been 
called together from the four comers 
of Earth to try an entirely different 
method. It is the almost unknown 
power that the mind has over matter. 
We have never plumbed the depths 
of which the brain is capable. It 
seems strange to me now, looking back 
over the many experiments that the 
Society of Man has conducted in an 
effort to find how man can go to the 
other worlds in infinite space, that the 
unlimited power of the brain—mind 
—will—has not been given a trial. 

“In my experiments I have found 
out that the power of the will, when 
once the simple rules are known, is 
well-nigh beyond the power of calcu¬ 
lation. My experiments were con¬ 
ducted with the able assistance of No. 
1, the oldest member of the supreme 
council, and No. 50, the youngest 
member. No. 50, the youngest, and 
therefore the most daring member of 
the supreme council, has bravely 
volunteered to go forth with the maid. 
He is willing to give his life, if need 
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be, as becomes a member of our ex¬ 
alted society. 

“I feel certain that the possibility 
of using the powers of the mind to 
bridge the outer spaces has passed 
beyond the stage of mere theories. 
And so, members of the supreme 
council, with your able assistance, I 
will put it now to actual test. 

“Realizing that we are dealing with 
forces of unlimited power that might 
destroy us as well as aid us, let me 
say that we are only at the threshold 
of this new force, and that it will only 
unfold itself as we continue to delve 
deeper into it. But if it proves a 
fiasco, fellow members, I wish that 
you would remember it was not per¬ 
sonal ambition nor the wish for glory 
that drove me forth, but a deep, earn¬ 
est desire to try to solve the secret. 
I would not undertake to attempt 
it even now if it were not for 
No. 50, who has became extremely 
restless and impatient since he 
brought back the maid with him on 
the day that he went to the city to 
search for a suitable subject. He has 
kept urging me to try, and at last I 
have consented. 

“The instructions are very simple. 
It is their very simplicity that makes 
it all the more surprizing that we 
have not used this method long be¬ 
fore. And yet, when I come to think 
of it, are not all the fundamental laws 
of nature simple? Civilized man 
alone is complex. 

“All of my experiments with the 
power of the mind were centered 
around auto-suggestion and self-in¬ 
duced hypnotism. It was during one 
of my last experiments that I acci¬ 
dentally stumbled upon the wonder¬ 
ful, yet simple, laws which I will try 
to expound to you. 

“But first, to lend due solemnity 
to the occasion and to the heroic sacri¬ 
fice of No. 50, I will ask him to 
clamber on to the top of our sacred 
altar, the altar beside which each new 
recruit swears the vows of lifelong 


fidelity to the society and to the prin¬ 
ciples on which it is founded, and 
hold the unconscious form of the maid 
who has just collapsed on awaking 
from her hypnotic sleep. Why he 
chose her, merely an intelligent in¬ 
ferior, when he could have chosen his 
equal both in intelligence and in 
standing in the Society of Man, is 
more than I can say. 

‘ ‘ The power of the mind, or will, is 
doubled every time that another will, 
also in the state of self-induced hyp¬ 
notism, wills the same thing. But 
each of us must will it, not all to¬ 
gether, but in rotation, one will fol¬ 
lowing the other before it at the 
proper instant. Here in this room 
there are forty-nine members of the 
supreme council, not counting No. 50 
and the maid. 

“Take, for instance, the numeral 1: 
if it is doubled it becomes 2; if 2 is 
doubled it becomes 4; if 4 is doubled 
it becomes 8, and so on and on until 
it has been doubled forty-nine times. 
That is the secret of its tremendous 
power, the possibility of doubling its 
initial force every time another is 
added to it; for by the time that it 
has been doubled forty-nine times it 
will have climbed to the stupendous 
number of 281,474,976,410,656, or 
more than two hundred and eighty 
trillion! 

“In other words, let us suppose 
that No. 1 were to induce himself into 
the state of hypnotism, and will with 
all the power of his being that those 
on the altar be sent to another world; 
and No. 2, after inducing hypnotism, 
also willed that those on the altar be 
sent out; and No. 3, in rotation, re¬ 
peated it. The will power of No. 1 
would pervade or mingle with that of 
No. 2 and double it, and the doubled 
will power of No. 2 would pervade No. 
3 and double it, and on and on until 
when the fast-growing will reached 
No. 49, it would have more than two 
hundred and eighty trillion times the 
will power of one single individual. 
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It becomes a mighty power, a power 
to reckon with! Nothing is impos¬ 
sible with such a power. 

“No. 1, if you are ready, we will 
start. Will with all the power of 
your mind—will that those on the 
altar be sent out into the infinite to 
another habitable world. Do not let 
up under any circumstances for a 
single instant. It may take a minute, 
it may take hours, even days; but re¬ 
member, do not let up for even the 
barest fraction of an instant. That 
is a command from the supreme coun¬ 
cil through me, acting head of the 
Society of Man for this experiment. 

“No. 1, yours will be the hardest 
part; for after you it will become in¬ 
creasingly easy for the others. Again 
I order that you should let nothing 
distract you. Your strength of mind 
will enter No. 2 and double his, and 
so No. 2 will naturally take only half 
the length of time that you take. 

“Every member of the Supreme 
Council ready? No. 1, begin!” 

G azing into the room through a nar¬ 
row slit where the heavy black 
curtain joined the jamb of the door¬ 
way, I saw the form of No. 1 
grow rigid, and remain rigid for 
at least two hours. The other 
members of the supreme council, 
as they styled themselves, watched, 
waiting for No. 1 to relax, a 
sign that he had succeeded in induc¬ 
ing self-hypnotism. The instant that 
he relaxed, No. 2 stiffened. An hour 
or so later No. 2 relaxed and No. 3 
stiffened. By the time that it 
reached No. 18 they were snapping 
erect and relaxing in less time than it 
took the eye to follow them. Hardly 
a second passed from the instant that 
No. 18 snapped erect to when No. 49 
relaxed. 

I felt the power that had held me 
chained fall from me as they stiffened 
and relaxed one by one. I was able 
to move my arms and legs at last. I 
felt my automatic still in my right 


hand, and knew that my pockets were 
full of cartridges. I pushed the auto¬ 
matic back into its holster under my 
armpit, for I did not need it. Push¬ 
ing the heavy black curtain aside, I 
leapt into the room. 

My feet sank to the ankles in the 
fluffy black covering that carpeted 
the entire floor of the chamber. It 
was like going through some thick ob¬ 
structing medium. Slowly I made 
my way toward the altar on which 
No. 50 was standing supporting the 
unconscious form of Grace with one 
arm around her waist. 

My eyes must have blazed with the 
fury of a madman at No. 50, who 
stood so unconcerned on the top of the 
yellow metal altar of the Society of 
Man. From what I had heard, I 
knew he was the cause of all my 
suffering. He had chosen her for 
their strange and terrible experiment. 
My feet just couldn’t carry me 
swiftly enough toward the altar. I 
ached to lay my hands upon him. I 
wished to tear him apart, limb from 

No one made any move to stop me. 
They sat relaxed in their chairs as if 
in a sleep so profound that they could 
not possibly be awakened by any 
ordinary means. 

The features of No. 50 were 
dreamy, as if he were deeply within 
the power that the forty-nine mem¬ 
bers of the supreme council were pro¬ 
ducing. Around the bodies of both 
of those on the altar there was a 
strange, indescribable mistiness that 
was thickening each instant. 

Would I never reach the altar? I 
was panting heavily. The forty-nine 
members of the supreme council of 
the Society of Man hardly looked 
human. They seemed to be super¬ 
human beings who were watching 
with indifference my race for the one 
that I held dearest in the world. Over 
me there came an impulse to draw out 
my automatic and destroy as many 
of those inhuman creatures as I could 
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before they destroyed me with their 
terrible will power. But I didn’t 
heed that impulse. It would take 
time. My first thought was to save 
Grace. 

At last I reached the side of the 
altar. My breath was coming in 
jerks. I could hardly climb up. 
Though the altar was only four feet 
high, yet I had to attempt twice be¬ 
fore I was on top, I pulled myself 
erect by gripping the black robe of 
No. 50. I was on my feet. My 
breath was coming easier. I turned 
and faced No. 50, and with all the 
power I could summon I shot out my 
fist at his unprotected chin. I tried 
to condense all my fury into that 
blow. The thud of my fist landing 
was music to my ears. No. 50, who 
had seemed only semi-conscious before 
I struck, toppled off the altar. I 
clutched instinctively at Grace as he 
pulled her down with him, and I drew 
her to me hungrily. 

“Grace! Grace!” I whispered in¬ 
tensely. 

She did not move. She lay like one 
dead in my arms. 

“Grace, darling, wake up!” I 
cried. “ It is I—Ned! ’ ’ 

The comers of her mouth twitched, 
her eyelids fluttered as if she were 
awaking from a deep sleep. Sud¬ 
denly her eyes opened wide, and ter¬ 
ror rimmed them. She shuddered 
spasmodically. Her eyes closed, and 
I felt her limp in my arms again. 

“Grace!” I cried. 

Her eyes opened wide in amaze¬ 
ment. She recognized my voice. She 
knew me through the grime, through 
the growth of beard, through every- 

“Oh, Ned!” she said simply; “I 
thought you’d never come!” 

I felt a hand clutch at my ankle. 
Looking down I saw the face of No. 
50, red with hate. With my other 
foot I kicked him. He let go of my 
foot and sank, to the floor again. 


The mistiness about Grace was 
thickening fast. I saw that it was 
enveloping me, also. Even while I 
dung to Grace she seemed suddenly 
to become unreal, phantomlike. I 
clutched harder at her. My arms 
seemed to envelop nothing but air. 
She was no longer within my arms! 
I caught a fleeting glimpse of her 
above me. She was fading and float¬ 
ing upward, disappearing in the 
blackness above. 

A thick haze was enveloping me. I 
seemed to be within the grip of the 
power that had sent Grace away. My 
mind was clear, but I seemed to be 

A nother grip on both my ankles 
brought me back to myself. 
Looking down through the haze that 
was all about me, I saw the leering 
face of No. 50 stare back up at me. 

He pulled me from the altar. I fell 
directly on top of him, my arms work¬ 
ing like pistons. He let go of my 
ankles and started pummeling me. 
We rolled over and over on the thick, 
fluffy stuff that covered the floor, 
making no sound except the wheeze 
of our labored breathing and the 
thuds of our blows. Neither of us 
spoke a word. Our one desire was to 
beat the other into unconsciousness so 
that the victor might climb the altar 
and be sent out with Grace. 

No. 50 managed to free himself 
from my grip by delivering a blow 
that momentarily stunned me. He 
leapt toward the altar and climbed 
up. I rose to my feet and was after 
him in an instant. He saw me com¬ 
ing and aimed a kick at my forehead. 
I ducked and caught his foot. He 
eame down, striking his head against 
the hard surface of the altar. I pulled 
him off. He was limp. 

I tried to climb the altar but found 
that my strength was hardly equal to 
the task. I rested against the side of 
the altar until my strength returned. 
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I tried again and pulled myself on to 
its hard, flat surface. 

No. 50 sat up. He saw me on the 
altar and let out a bellow. He was 
after me at once. He staggered to 
the side of the altar and tried to 
climb up. I pushed him off. 

Again he attempted to elimb un. I 
pushed his hands away. He gripped 
my hands and pulled me off. We 
started at it again. He struck me on 
the forehead with his fist. He had a 
ring on one of his fingers and it broke 
through the skin. Blood started to 
trickle down into my eyes, blinding 
me. We drew apart. I wiped the 
blood from my eyes and saw that No. 
50 was running away. I smiled 
grimly as I made my way to the altar 
yet again. I leaned against it. I 
heard a noise from the direction in 
which No. 50 had disappeared from 
the room. I looked around and saw 
him coming toward me on the run. 
He had caught up an ax a fire-ax 
with one end pointed. 

He swung the ax in a wide circle 
as he drew near me. I dodged it 
weakly. Again he swung, but I flung 
myself within the sweep of the ax and 
held on to it desperately. He tugged 
at it, but I hung on. It would be 
death to let go. 

Somehow we both managed to 
clamber upon the altar, both clinging 
to the ax. The arm with which I 
gripped the ax I managed to get 
around his neck so that he couldn’t 
get his head free unless he let go of 
the ax. With my other hand I struck 
him as fast and as hard as I could. 
He in turn was kicking and biting, 
but I didn’t mind. I believe that I 
would have smashed his face into 
pulp except that I felt myself dissolv¬ 
ing as Grace had done. 

It seemed as if I were within the 
grip of a terrible whirlpool of power 
that was whirling me around and 
around. I hung on to No. 50; for he 
was revolving and dissolving with me. 
I seemed like a straw in the grip of 


a tornado. The world suddenly 
seemed to slip away from me. The 
stars shone out brilliantly all about 

I was still clinging to No. 50 and 
the fire-ax. He was still struggling. 
We whirled over and over, punching, 
biting, kicking, two savage wisps of 
humanity being hurled along incon¬ 
ceivably faster than a ray of light. 
Mighty suns brushed by us as we 
whirled along, still in each other’s 
grip. 

Directly in front of us there was a 
small yellow sun with a number of 
smaller dark bodies circling it. We 
were hurtling toward one of those 
small bodies at a frightful speed. It 
grew larger and larger as we drew 
nearer to it. It became a huge ball 
that shut off a quarter of the heaven 
in front of us. Still it continued to 
grow. It changed from a convex 
sphere to a concave bowl. 

With a sudden, quick movement 
No. 50 drew away from me. But I 
still dung to the ax. I watched 
him dwindle away from me like a wisp 
of extremely thin white smoke. 

Once more I seemed to be gripped 
within a whirlpool of tremendous 
power. I felt myself whirled around 
and around with dizzying speed. The 
dark body beneath me lost all sem¬ 
blance of reality. Nothing was real 
except the ax that I clung to. I lost 
consciousness. 

G radually my senses flooded back 
to me. I felt sick, uncomfortably 
hot. Without daring to open my eyes 
I felt the surface on which I was 
lying. My hand touched warm, dry 
sand, such as is to be found on nearly 
every beach. Thus reassured, I 
opened my eyes, but closed them 
again at once, for I had stared into 
the blinding glare of a brilliant sun- 
I seemed to be lying at full length 
on warm sand or earth. I heard the 
murmur of waters lapping the beach. 
Insects erawled over me. 
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Something felt like a piece of 
jagged rock against my baek. I had 
been lying on the ax. I rolled over 
on my side and opened my eyes for 
the second time. I saw that I was, 
as I had already guessed, sprawled 
out on a sandy beach. I closed my 
eyes again, for the light was blinding. 
I wasn’t used to it yet. 

I sat up and opened my eyes a tiny 
bit. Huge, fronded trees grew near 
me. There was a solid wall of them 
a little way back. Snakelike creepers 
trailed down to the water’s edge. 
Small, mushroomlike growths grew 
everywhere. The creepers writhed 
and twisted as if suffering from the 
heat that beat down steadily upon 

I looked up and saw small creatures 
darting through the air. They were 
of all colors, and no larger than my 
hand. They resembled birds in the 
fact that they flew and had wings, 
but they were entirely featherless and 
had four wings instead of two. On 
the beach, hopping between the mush¬ 
roomlike plants and snakelike creep¬ 
ers, were myriads of insects. Those 
creatures on wing were gobbling them 
up as fast as they could swallow. 

Everything seemed strange. I 
thought of No. 50 and hastily turned 
my head to see if he was near, but 
there was no sign of him on the part 
of the beach upon which I was gazing. 
I felt the holster strapped under my 
armpit. It had my automatic safely 
within its keeping. I was glad, for it 
gave me a feeling of wonderful secur¬ 
ity. 

I pressed the palm of my hand upon 
the warm sand of the beach to help 
me rise to my feet, and my body left 
the surface of the sand. The arm that 
I pressed down to help me stand up 
was supporting my entire weight! 

I stood up. There was a curious 
lightness of my body. The surface 
of the beach seemed highly resilient, 
like rubber. I took a step forward 
and shot up into the air about four 


feet I bounced up and down once or 
twice and then came to rest. 

Standing still, not daring to move, 
I took stock of myself. I saw that 
my tattered blue serge suit still clung 
to my frame. I moved my arm up to 
touch my face and felt that it was still 
raw from the many blows that I had 
received from No. 50. The movement 
of my arm made me sway upon my 
feet. I seemed real, but everything 
else about me was nightmarish. I felt 
fear gaining ascendancy over me. I 
trembled violently. 

Looking down upon the ground I 
saw one of the snakelike creepers 
touch my foot. I moved it away. 
The creeper moved after it. I stepped 
upon one of the mushroomlike 
growths and it exploded like a bag 
full of air, but there came no sound 
from it. The winged creatures were 
still darting here and there quite un¬ 
concerned. Everything seemed peace¬ 
ful and quiet. 

One of those small winged creatures 
darted down and picked up some in¬ 
sect at my very feet, paying no atten¬ 
tion to me. Another of those four¬ 
winged birds darted down upon the 
snakelike creeper, pecked it, and was 
gone. They paid no more attention 
to me than if I were a rock. The 
snakelike creeper touched my foot 
again. I stepped upon it and a dull 
yellow fluid with a sickly smell came 
from it. I drew away, for it seemed 
poisonous. My eyes darted to the ax 
that lay upon the beach and I de¬ 
termined to get it and never let it go. 
It was a weapon that would give me 
confidence. 

I sensed a sudden stillness. I 
looked around and saw all of those 
small winged creatures darting to the 
ground and not rising. They were 
crawling under bits of stone and 
vegetation. The air was empty in a 
minute. Though there was no sound, 
I instinctively felt the approach of 
some danger that those winged crea¬ 
tures, familiar with the different 
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life on this world, had sensed. Every¬ 
thing was deathly still. I moved 
gingerly toward the ax and picked it 
up. 

A faint whir sounded directly 
over my head. Looking up with a 
start, I saw a huge creature hurtling 
down toward me. It looked like a 
reptile with two pairs of wings. It 
was cleaving the air like an arrow. 
The whir was becoming louder. The 
creature was enormous. Gripping 
the ax desperately, I prepared to 
strike when it came near. 

It seemed to grow larger as it 
dropped. Its mouth alone was large 
enough to gobble me up in one mouth¬ 
ful. I realized that I could do noth¬ 
ing with my ax, but still I hung on to 
it, for I was determined to sell my 
life dearly. Its mouth was wide open 
and it was dropping down at me with 
the speed of a shot. 

Suddenly there broke upon the 
still air a wild, unearthly cry. Every¬ 
thing grew still at that sound. The 
huge winged creature that was 
dropping down upon me wheeled 
about with a frightened squawk and 
darted up faster than it had dropped. 
It disappeared from sight in an in¬ 
stant. Again there broke upon the 
still air a wild, unearthly cry, but 
nearer! 

I felt the skin on my forehead con¬ 
tract, my hair stand on end. My 
breath came in labored jerks. My 
knees knocked against each other. My 
impulse was to run. But whither? 

From far across the water there 
came an answering cry. The air 
grew tense after that. The things 
that had made those cries seemed to 
be calling to each other. What were 
they? 

I tried to take a step, to run, but 
instead of that I turned two somer¬ 
saults and landed lightly upon my 
back. I stood up again and took an¬ 
other step. This time I went up in the 
air about four feet, but I came down 
upon my feet. The slightest move¬ 


ment of my feet was enough to send 
me up in the air. I took another step, 
moving very carefully, like a tight¬ 
rope walker, and came down again 
safely upon my feet. I had learned 
how to keep my balance. 

There eame a snapping and crash¬ 
ing in the solid wall of fronded trees, 
but a little way from where I stood. 
The ground under me seemed to 
quiver with the weight of this new 
terror. The trees parted and the 
head of a creature, the like of which 
I did not dream could possibly exist, 
broke through and headed straight 
for my direction. It did not run, it 
hopped. It had but one leg and a 
long tail. It threw itself forward 
about twenty yards at every hop. It 
was larger than an express train. It 
had a large, ferocious head on a long, 
flexible neck. 

From the opposite side of the water 
there came another wild, unearthly 
cry. This new terror stopped short 
and gave voice to a similar cry. The 
blood in my veins seemed to curdle. 
I was an alien on a strange, terrible 
world. Everything that I laid my 
eyes upon was unfamiliar, outlandish. 

The creature was still coming to¬ 
ward me. It was so near that I 
could smell its foul breath. 

Desperately I tried to move my fear- 
frozen legs. When the monster was 
almost on top of me I lurched aside, 
and rolled over and over. Its one leg 
crashed down about a yard from 
where I lay. 

The creature did not pause to fol¬ 
low me. Doubtless it had not even 
seen me. It hopped straight for the 
water’s edge, and plunged in. It 
hopped in until the water broke over 
its body, then, submerged, it con¬ 
tinued its way. I could follow its 
course by the foam and bubbles on the 
water’s surface. 

From the direction beyond that 
terrible creature there eame still an¬ 
other cry. The one that had passed 
me was answering the call of the other 
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of its own kind. Prom behind me 
there broke out a torrent of lesser 
cries and screams. Creatures of every 
kind and size felt the removal of the 
menace that had disappeared into the 

S lowly I collected my wits. I 
thought of Grace. I dimly realized 
that this must be the world to which 
the supreme council of the Society of 
Man had willed to send those on the 
altar, Grace and No. 50. I, being also 
on the altar, had been sent along with 
them. Grace had preceded me by 
only a few minutes, so she must he 
somewhere near. 

With a chill of fear I thought of 
her safety. The dangers of this world 
were many and terrible. I must 
search for her at once. Her danger 
was even greater than it had ever 
been on earth. Her need of me might 
be dire. Perhaps she was somewhere 
along the shore and calling for me at 
this very instant. 

I felt for my automatic under my 
armpit again and was glad that it was 
still safely there. I picked up the ax 
and started forward. I stopped, for 
I did not know which way to go. I 
determined to leave it to chance. I 
searched through my pockets for 
something to toss up. My hand 
touched a box that contained forty 
cartridges or more. I even had my 
flashlight in an inside pocket of my 
tightly buttoned vest. I picked up 
a flat stone, spit upon one side and 
threw it into the air. It went high 
up, almost disappearing from my 
sight. I watched it as it dropped 
again. If it came down with the wet 
side on top I would turn to the right; 
if it came down with the dry side on 
top I would turn to the left. It came 
down with the dry side uppermost. 

I nearly turned completely over at 
my first step. I found out that if I 
half jumped I could keep on my feet 
more easily. I jumped forward about 
twenty or thirty feet. The world to 


which the supreme council had sent 
me must have been very small. Gravi¬ 
tation was not as strong as on earth, 
but my muscles were. I would have 
to learn how to walk all over again. 

It did not take me long to learn to 
keep my balance. I ran down the 
beach, practising how to keep erect. 
Each step carried me more than 
twenty feet forward. I could leap up 
over six times my own height. 

After I was sure of my ability to 
move on this strange world I picked 
up the ax and turned to the left. I 
moved parallel with the impenetrable 
wall of frondlike trees. It was dark 
amongst those trees, and I felt many 
eyes upon me as I moved ahead. 

My speed was great. I jumped over 
nearly every obstruction in my way. 
I became confident of my ability. I 
cleared a thirty-foot tree with ease. 
The confidence in the superiority of 
man came back to me. I thought that 
I should be satisfied if I could only 
find Grace. I would be content to stay 
on this world for the rest of my life 
with her. 

I was moving along with great 
kangaroo bounds, searching the 
shore for the black robe that Grace 
had worn just before she faded from 
my arms. I had been going for about 
twenty minutes when my farther 
progress along the beach was barred 
by a thick, bushlike growth that 
reached from the dank, dark tangle 
of trees and snaky creepers to the 
water’s edge. Leaping straight up in 
the air, for about twenty feet, I saw 
that the growths covered about five 
hundred feet of the beach. The bush¬ 
like plants that barred my progress 
were covered with large, rubbery-look¬ 
ing leaves of a sickly purplish color. 
They looked poisonous, and I did not 
feel like forcing my way through. 

As I feared to go through the forest 
with its thousand and one unknown 
terrors, I decided to wade through the 
shallow water along the shore of the 
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beach. The water looked cool and in¬ 
viting. I was both hot and thirsty. 

I bent down and took a monthful. 
It tasted a little salty, and it was 
also warm. I spit that mouthful out. 
I waded in until the water passed my 
knees. I bent down again and tasted 
the water. It was still a little salty, 
but it was much cooler. 

I passed the bushlike growths and 
was headed back for the shore when 
the water swirled at my feet. Feel¬ 
ing a rather sharp pain in my left 
foot, I drew it instantly out of the 
water, and a small fish, seemingly all 
mouth, and about an inch and a half 
long, dropped from my foot. Where 
it had hung on, the blood was slowly 
oozing out. I leapt completely out of 
the shallow water when my right foot, 
still submerged, received a dozen 
sharp nips all at once. When I eame 
down into the water again both my 
feet were instantly attacked by those 
bloodthirsty little devils. I leapt 
toward the shore as fast as I could, 
and the savage little fishes followed 
me on to the very beach in an effort to 
get another few bites out of my legs. 

I made a vow that the next time 
anything blocked my way I would 
circle it by land, through the forest 
itself if need be. 

On and on I traveled along the 
shore in great leaps. I came to a solid 
wall of green rock, smooth and un¬ 
broken, that went up to a dizzying 
height. I had to enter the forest after 
all. I forced my way into it. I had 
to use the ax again and again to free 
myself from the snakelike creepers 
that persisted in twining around my 
legs whenever I came near them. 
Without the ax I could never have 
gone more than ten feet into that 
tangle of trees and creepers. 

For hours, it seemed, I was forc¬ 
ing my way through. The sun above 
me was visible only once in a long 
while. Now it seemed to be setting. 
All around me there was rustling and 
scraping of living things. I heard 


those wild, unearthly cries once or 
twice as I was forcing my way 
through. 

Seeing an open, clear space a little 
ahead of me through the trees, I at¬ 
tacked the creepers and other ob¬ 
structing growths with redoubled 
strength. It did not take me long to 
reach the open space ahead after that. 
I saw that I was once again on a 
beach, but it seemed strangely famil¬ 
iar, if anything on this strange, ter¬ 
rible world could be called familiar. 
With a shock it came to me that this 
was the very same beach I had quitted 
hours before, when I began to force 
my way into the impenetrable tangle 
of trees and creepers. I had been 
traveling in a circle! 

It was rapidly growing dark. My 
thoughts turned to Grace. Where 
was die? Was my search to begin all 
over again on this strange world ? I 
cursed No. 50, the supreme council, 
the whole Society of Man. I wished 
that they were here in my place ex¬ 
periencing the nerve-racking terrors 
of this terrible world to which they 
had hurled me and Grace. 

I could not see very far in front of 
me. I tripped time and again over 
the snakelike creepers that were feel¬ 
ing for me. The air was warm. A 
heavy vapor was rolling from the for¬ 
est. Staring through the deepening 
dusk was a point of light a little way 
off through the trees. I rubbed my 
eyes to make sure that I saw aright.. 
It was still there. I realized that it 
was probably a fire A campfire! 

W ith the light as a guide I made 
my way to the spot opposite on 
the beach. Then I saw what looked 
like a trail leading into the forest. 1 
followed it through the thickening 
gloom. 

After stumbling for the tenth time 
I thought of my flashlight in my in¬ 
side pocket. I drew it forth and 
pressed the button. It threw a silvery 
beam of light ahead of me. I walked 
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on and on. The light grew larger 
and larger, although it was still a 
long way off. I now made out the 
flame of the fire leaping up into the 
air, and also smelt a faint odor of 

I suddenly realized how hungry I 
really was. The odor, faint though 
it was, set my mouth to watering. It 
smelt so good! How I longed to have 
some! No food had passed my lips 
since I had landed upon this world. I 
did not know what was safe to eat and 
what was poisonous. 

And the sight of the fire heartened 
me, too; for it told me plainly that 
there were men, or creatures with 
manlike intelligence, here on this 
strange world. 

I increased my pace. A thought 
struck me and made me come to a 
full stop. Perhaps the supreme coun¬ 
cil had sent other earthlings thither. 
Perhaps they were even members of 
the Society of Man. If they were, 
they would aid No. 50 against me. 

I shut off the beam of my flashlight 
and put it back in an inside pocket 
of my vest. My hand next went to 
the holster under my left armpit and 
undid the flap. Then I gripped the 
haft of the ax in both my hands and 
went forward. 

Voices now could be dimly heard in 
a sort of singsong chant. I went 
warily, making no noise. The chant 
grew louder as I drew nearer. Silence 
was no longer necessary, for they were 
making a terrific noise. The light 
from the leaping flames was now suffi¬ 
cient to see my way by. I tried to go 
slowly, but as the smell of roasting 


meat grew stronger in the air my 
movements quickened. 

Without warning the trail opened 
up into a large cleared space. In the 
middle of it was a huge fire from 
which long, yellow flames shot up into 
the air. The whole cleared space 
seemed packed with a mass of swaying 
creatures that looked like gorillas. 
Their bodies were covered with a 
thick mat of hair, but by the light of 
the fire I clearly perceived that their 
features had a look of intelligence 
that could not be confused with the 
bestial features of a gorilla. There 
could be no doubt that they were the 
men of this world. Their forms were a 
little different, and protected with a 
coating of thick hair from the ele¬ 
ments; otherwise they differed little 
from me, an ordinary earthling. 

Their bodies were swaying back 
and forth in tune with the singsong 
chant. It was apparent, though I 
could not see them, that there were 
many hundreds of the men of this 
world, and that they were all young 
and strong looking. They all faced 
the center, where was a raised plat¬ 
form, a little to one side of the huge 
fire, and on it was one of these men 
dressed in a covering of woven strips 
of leaves from the frondlike trees. 
He was attending a small fire in front 
of him, on a flat rock. The man on 
the platform seemed to be some kind 
of a priest, and he was swaying back 
and forth over the little fire in front 
of him. Sitting a little to one side of 
him I made out an indistinct shape 
covered with a dull black cape from 
which white features were staring 
ahead, unseeingly. It was Grace! 


[TO BE CONTINUED] 





TFie Witch OfN 
t KravGt2L 

Michael V Simko 


O N A newly constructed ros¬ 
trum, publicly exposed to the 
devouring eyes of the popu¬ 
lace, stood the famed beauty of Kra- 
vetz. With bowed head she submis¬ 
sively waited. A slight wind played 
havoc with her loosened flood of dark 
hair. The women saw it. They noted 
its abundance and glorious luster. 
Their hearts were sinful with envy. 

Her divine form with its sensuous 
lines was suggested by a single wrap¬ 
per that inadequately covered her 
quivering body. Like a martyr saint, 
she calmly expected her destruction. 
Slowly, inevitably, the dock ap¬ 
proached the hour of noon. 

n the southern part of Russia, some 
hundred kilometers back from the 
Black Sea, lies a fertile expanse of 
land, sparsely populated. As far as 
the eye can reach roll verdant pasture 
lands and arable ground. 

This pleasant and productive terri¬ 
tory of Kravetz was once under the 
dominion of a Count Daramkoff. Sac¬ 
rilegious and tyrannical, Daramkoff 
ruled his peasants with the hand of a 
despot. But it is unkind to speak evil 
of the dead. And Daramkoff is dead. 

The district with its scattered, low, 
whitewashed huts, acres of waving 
rye and rich brown tillable earth, 


pleased the eye as one let it survey 
the landscape, until it rebelled at the 
incongruous appearance, in this scene 
of contentment and harmony, of a 
small lake. Its stagnant water was 
putrid and infested with disease-car¬ 
rying mosquitoes. A stunted growth 
of trees bordered this lake on one side. 
The opposite border presented a huge 
excavation, jagged piles of heavy 
stones, loads and loads of lumber and 
countless barrels of hardened mortar. 

It was apparent that the erection of 
some edifice had been suspended. The 
confused growth of weeds, the de¬ 
cayed appearance of the stacked lum¬ 
ber, the wild grass struggling up be¬ 
tween the rocks, the hardened mounds 
of earth, the deep cellar foundation 
crowded with underbrush and sap¬ 
lings, all indicated that this chaotic 
condition was not of recent years. 

The natives tell tourists about this 
weird section. The region is haunted 
by a woman. Men are her chief vic¬ 
tims. Echoing across the land come 
from the unfinished mansion the ago¬ 
nizing cries of this woman. Some¬ 
times she sings. It is hard to resist 
listening to her song. The charm of 
her voice at night, like a siren’s at 
sea, has lured many a young man to 
his death in the murky water of the 
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None feared those nocturnal spec¬ 
tral sonatas more than Count Daram- 
koff and an aged, half-erazed man 
called Simeon Lavkovich. Of the lat¬ 
ter it has been said that, unable to 
control himself, one night he roamed 
about the ghostly premises until he 
was positive the voice closed its death¬ 
ly song with his name. In a sibilant 
whisper it trailed off “S-s-s-s-simeon, 
S-s-s-s-simeon”. 

Peasants found the man the follow¬ 
ing morning. He was exhausted. His 
head was white. He lay in a frightful 
fit on the edge of the lake not far 
from the neglected foundation. His 
eyes were terrible to see. He mum¬ 
bled insanely, calling over and over a 
name that sounded like Lavinia. 

They dragged him to his feet. His 
head fell forward. His bulging eyes 
saw, fastened to his coat lapel, strands 
of beautiful dark hair. He tore away 
the raven threads and his face was 
like putty. Cold drops of perspira¬ 
tion stood out all over it. He col¬ 
lapsed like a hysterical woman. 

Prom that day, Simeon Lavkovich 
did not know his own mind. He 
tramped the streets. He ate what¬ 
ever he found, in the gutters, in back 
yards. His life was a dog’s life, a 
dog without a master. People pointed 
after him. The children, quick to 
grasp such things, found him a sub¬ 
ject for their calls and ridicule. They 
jeered at him. They threw stones 
after him. They tapped their heads 
significantly. They stuck to his heels 
as he fearfully sought escape. 

This was a pitiful reverse. The il¬ 
literate peasants knew nothing of 
Simeon before he came to their vil¬ 
lage. They could not know that once 
he mingled with Moscow’s best socie¬ 
ty. It was better that they were in 
the dark about this fact. 

S imeon lavkovich had been called 
to Kravetz from Moscow by Count 
Daramkoff to design a suitable pala¬ 
tial residence on the border of the 


lake in the count’s estate. Simeon 
had gained enviable popularity as an 
architect. He was a carefree, dash¬ 
ing young man with blazing brown 
eyes and a defiant, stiff little mus¬ 
tache. He had the deportment of a 
prince, the intellect of a genius and 
the tongue of a poet. 

The debutantes lavished their af¬ 
fections on him. And he was a fit 
subject. No girl could resist Simeon. 
Pompous matrons contrived to en¬ 
snare him. Simeon was considered a 
favorable matrimonial subject. 

Simeon was not only an architect. 
He pursued this vocation for mone¬ 
tary reasons only. He liked to be 
poetic. He flavored all his actions 
with a peppering of romance. In his 
heart he believed some divine goddess 
would one day lay her soul at his feet. 
These pampered, idle, luxury-loving 
ladies nauseated his quixotic tempera¬ 
ment. Their gold was venom in his 
flood of sentimentality. 

Into this pool of disfavor came Da¬ 
ramkoff’s opportune request. Simeon 
did not wait long to make reply. The 
social requirements of court life had 
gradually become so abhorrent to him 
that he gladly accepted the count’s 
offer. With little delay and with ab¬ 
breviated adieus to his many friends, 
Simeon set out for Kravetz, where a 
temporary home was erected for his 
exclusive use during the building of 
the count’s mansion. 

Simeon gave himself wholly to the 
task confronting him. He undertook 
the work with a zeal that surprized 
him. The new surroundings exhila¬ 
rated him. He loved the simple peas¬ 
ants. He basked in the respect these 
naive illiterates tendered him, “a 
gentleman from the big city.” 

Fashion did not dictate here. He 
dressed as comfort suggested. No 
formality soured his carefree exist¬ 
ence. He exulted in this new freedom. 
And he had foolishly eaged himself 
in a city of big buildings and chained 
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his days to a program of social activi¬ 
ty! 

The excavation was completed and 
work was rapidly progressing on the 
foundation of the mansion when 
Simeon Lavkovich first met the famed 
beauty of Kravetz. 

L ate one afternoon, Lavkovich gal¬ 
loped away on a wiry Cossack 
steed. He rode out of the domain of 
Kravetz and broke into a wild canter 
across the barren steppes adjoining 
the district. This limitless expanse 
enthralled him. The silence and mag¬ 
nitude of the rolling land was appal¬ 
ling. He rode over this waste with no 
regard for the time of day. 

When the sun threatened to disap¬ 
pear below the horizon and an awe¬ 
some dusk furtively crept over the 
land, Simeon brought up his horse 
with an ejaculation. His heart be¬ 
gan to experience a fearsome constric¬ 
tion. How should he turn ? How was 
he to be guided on his return? 

He turned his horse and let the 
beast choose his own road. It was 
a long and lonesome ride, through a 
blackness that enveloped him like a 
cloak. His fatigued horse refused to 
respond to entreaties, spurs or whip, 
but staggered ahead with head almost 
reaching the ground. The silence of 
the steppes filled the man with unac¬ 
countable terror. 

Simeon’s strained eyes at length 
detected a distant glimmer of lights. 
He exclaimed like a truant boy. His 
heart pulsed happily. He begged his 
horse to quicken his pace. The patient 
steed must have sensed the proximity 
of humanity and possible prospects of 
food and rest, for he picked up his 
head, raised his ears and put new 
vigor into his exhausted limbs. 

Before this lonely cottage Simeon 
drew rein. A haggard crone came in 
reply to his repeated knocking. She 
eyed him suspiciously. His plea did 
not interest her. She hardly waited 
for him to finish. He followed her. 


She silently led the way down a dimly 
lighted hall and motioned him to sit 
down in the adjoining room. 

The man stood stupefied on the 
threshold. His amazed eyes surveyed 
the colorful landscapes on the walls, 
the unique draperies, the unexpected 
splendor of the furnishings. The 
sight of a grand piano was enough to 
astonish him—all this artistry in a 
peasant’s hut! 

He stepped into the center of the 
room, the better to observe a painting. 
The rustle of skirts and the slightest 
breath of a heavenly aroma startled 
him. He sensed another’s presence 
in the room. 

He turned slowly and almost 
gasped in dumfounded adoration. He 
wanted to fall on his knees in rever¬ 
ence. The blood rushed to his head. 
It pounded in his temples. His tongue 
was chained. The holy charm of her 
whirled him into another sphere. 

Now he realized that he had fallen 
under the divine eyes of the noted 
“enchantress of the steppes”. They 
called her that in Moscow. He had 
heard men speak of her. He had heard 
nobles rave over her. The unequaled 
charm of this woman was history. 
Men had offered fabulous riches to 
her. She had spurned them. 

She stood tall and majestic in the 
doorway, the velvet portieres parted 
by hands of a grace and whiteness he 
had never before beheld. An abun¬ 
dance of black glossy hair was coiled 
on her regal head. There was that 
white sheen to her forehead, neck and 
shoulders that recalled newly washed 
marble. In her adorable lips was that 
moist, pink fullness with a petulance 
that craved pressure from another’s 
lips. In her eyes, scarcely glowing 
through half closed lids, smoldered 
the soft amorous fire that had seared 
the heart of many a noble, and would 
turn the heart of a monastic. 

It had already wrought destruction 
with Simeon. He was shamefully 
disconcerted in her queenly presence. 
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“I am Lavinia Turgeno. Would 
you wish anything of me? My serv¬ 
ant is dumb. She could make no an- 

It was a voice worthy of her 
white throat. Once, in a cathedral 
in Petrograd, Simeon had heard an 
organ. Her voice was like that, heav¬ 
enly harmony. 

At Moscow, Simeon was an intrep¬ 
id youth. The glamor of jewels, the 
eyes of vain women, the prestige of 
titled names were only molehills to 
the fearless youth. Here, isolated 
from all social revelry, an unaffected, 
unadorned woman made him feel like 
a penitent schoolboy in the august 
presence of a new teacher. He re¬ 
called his dust-covered attire, his di¬ 
sheveled hair, and a new wave of de¬ 
spair and agitation played havoc with 

“My servant will give you to eat. 
You must be hungry. The way to 
Kravetz is long. It is best you lodge 
here for the night. She will look to 
your comfort. Goodnight.” 

She was gone. There was an ebb¬ 
ing rustle and a vanishing atmosphere 
redolent of roses, and he was left 
alone. He swallowed with ease again. 
His heartbeat gradually subsided to 
normal. He wiped the sweat from his 
forehead. 

“You fool. You square-headed 
idiot,” he hatefully denounced him¬ 
self just as soon as he realized his 
tongue was at his own disposal once 
more. “Can’t you talk to a lady when 

The servant interrupted his solilo¬ 
quy. He followed her. The savory 
table reminded him of his neglected 
stomach. He set to it avidly. But 
not for long. There was no relish in 
his eating. Her visionary presence 
made everything else but looking at 
her distasteful. 

The crone showed him to his room. 
He was tired. He lay in bed. He 
could not sleep. The darkness was 
ablaze with her face, Lavinia— 


Lavinia! Would she appear at break¬ 
fast? He could not leave without 
one more sight of her. Lavinia! Who 
could have selected a more suitable 
name? Her eyes would enslave all 
Moscow. Gad! If he could bring 
her out! Lavinia! A wonderfully 
charming name. 

F bom that memorable night Sime¬ 
on’s heart knew no peace. He 
loved the lady with a madness that 
recognized no bounds. Like every 
other man, he fell to wondering why 
such a charming woman should se- 
elude herself, and with a dumb serv¬ 
ant live the life of a recluse. Why had 
she refused in marriage such men as 
had come to her from marble halls, 
and laden with purses heavy with 
gold? She was a lady with heart of 
stone, they said. 

Simeon came again without being 
invited. He came many times. This 
was not to her liking. But Simeon 
was persistent. And Simeon had 
brown eyes and a stiff little mustache. 
She liked to see his mouth twitch. He 
smiled often and showed wonderful 
teeth. 

Despite her aloofness and coldness 
toward him, Simeon Lavkovich would 
not be discouraged in his pursuit of 
her heart. One night, after he had 
said good-night, she came to the door. 
For a long time they looked into each 
other’s eyes. A fearful fire burned in 
Simeon. A surge of passion possessed 
him. He refused to steel himself 
against it. 

He dropped his hat. He caught her 
to him. He pressed her fervently 
against him. His mouth sought hers. 
She resisted. She surrendered. She 
melted in his embrace. She felt his 
lips tight against hers. Her head fell 
back. A thick strand of hair fell away 
from her right ear. It exposed a dark 
spot, not as large as a ten cent piece, 
just below her ear. 

Lavinia started. She struggled out 
of his arms. Her face was crimson. 
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She hurriedly tried to arrange the 
truant strand. Simeon only laughed. 
He bent over her and kissed the dis¬ 
coloration. 

The days hurried along. The foun¬ 
dation for the count’s palace was 
nearing completion. It was almost 
time to lay the cornerstone. 

Lavinia found her barrier crum¬ 
bling. Long had she kept it impreg¬ 
nable to dukes and princes. A dash¬ 
ing, impecunious architect had under¬ 
mined it. She could not repel the at¬ 
tention of Simeon any longer. She 
admitted that his impulsive manner 
and tempestuous lovemaking capti¬ 
vated her. She laughed when he told 
her that he would bring the priest to 
marry them. 

They were not empty words. Sime¬ 
on came one afternoon. The priest 
was with him. Lavinia turned white. 
Her voice trembled. 

“Simeon Lavkovich—I can’t—oh, I 
can’t marry you—I can’t—I can’t!” 

“But surely, my adored one, you 
will not refuse me! My love for you 
is like a fire. It is eating my soul 
away, and if you will not accept me I 
shall most certainly die of its burn¬ 
ing. Tell me, at least, why it is you 
remain so cold to the blazing adora¬ 
tion of my love.” 

“Yes, yes, I—I will tell you.” She 
wavered, then impetuously contin¬ 
ued, “Oh, Simeon, I love you—” 

The words filled him with a wild 
joy. He crushed her hard against 
him. His fervid kisses covered her 
neck and cheeks. Long they clung to 
the fullness of her lips. Those words 
had never before left her mouth. They 
fed the fire in his soul. 

“Oh, my blessed one, my Lavinia, 
say no more. Come, let us be mar¬ 
ried. And, after the ceremony, if 
you wish, you can tell me what is 
troubling you. I am wild with happi¬ 
ness. You have made me insanely 
happy, my Lavinia.” 

He rushed out to call the priest and 
two friends who acted as witnesses. 


The charming Lavinia sank into a 
chair. She struggled to hold herself 
together. It was a severe trial, this 
marriage ceremony. Her only words 
to him were, “And Simeon, you’ll not 
reproach me, you shall love me for all 
time—always, even though—” 

“Hush, my dearest, even in eterni¬ 
ty I shall adore you. ’ ’ 

So they were married. 

That day Simeon Lavkovich’s star 
fell. He became a different man. 
Some said he had lost his reason. Peo¬ 
ple marveled at the cruel reverse Lav¬ 
kovich displayed. The serfs, a su¬ 
perstitious lot, had always doubted 
Lavinia. Now they became more bold 
and voiced their belief. Surely, the 
beautiful Lavinia had bewitched 
Simeon Lavkovich. 

The young man began to drink 
heavily. His behavior terrified the 
natives. His despotic commandeering 
over the workmen became unbearable. 
They protested to Daramkoff. He 
listened, and came down to watch 
Simeon at work. In another day, 
Simeon was replaced by another capa¬ 
ble man to complete the mansion. 

T he day for laying the cornerstone 
of the count’s castle arrived. Kra- 
vetz and the surrounding country 
long anticipated this event, chiefly 
because a barbarous custom was to be 
enacted. It was the burying alive of 
a member of the female sex to fulfil 
the belief that “the living, quivering 
body of a girl would knit together 
the walls of the great building and 
preserve it against disaster in the fu- 

Count Daramkoff suggested that 
one day be devoted to volunteering. 
In the event a virgin did not offer 
herself as the victim of this sacrifice 
to a mass of stones, a married woman 
would be acceptable. On the other 
hand, if no volunteers appeared, all 
women of the village would be set in 
line and a committee would select the 
fairest ten. From this final group, 
the fatal choice would be made. 
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The woman must possess beauty 
without a blemish. Her condition 
must not be impaired by any signifi¬ 
cance of unhealthiness. It was be¬ 
lieved a diseased person would bring 
sickness and misfortune to those liv¬ 
ing in the mansion. 

Prior to the dreaded day of selec¬ 
tion, after volunteers failed to present 
themselves, it became rumored that 
Simeon Lavkovich had offered his 
beautiful wife, Lavinia. She submit¬ 
ted herself as the subject of this sacri¬ 
legious practise. Such news was in¬ 
credible. That the most charming 
woman of Kravetz should resign her¬ 
self to such an ignoble fate when she 
could have lived in royal halls! And 
why should Simeon make such an of¬ 
fer to favor the man who had dis¬ 
charged him and pronounced him un¬ 
fit to complete the work on his home ? 

The committee appointed by the 
count to choose the unfortunate wom¬ 
an gladly accepted Simeon’s wife. 
They little relished picking out a girl 
for such a dreadful death. They 
wished their hands clean of blood and 
gladly agreed to Simeon’s one condi¬ 
tion: that instead of examining her 
they take his word for it that her 
beauty was without a mark and that 
her splendid appearance vouched for 
her robustness. 

On the appointed day, late in Au¬ 
gust, long before sunrise, the people 
from far and near poured into Kra¬ 
vetz. The adjoining towns and ham¬ 
lets had heard of the event. Such an 
affair came once in a lifetime. It at¬ 
tracted people from distant places. 
Every buttress, pinnacle, porch, win¬ 
dow and roof that offered a point of 
vantage was congested with men and 
women and babbling children. 

At a quarter of 12 the procession 
passed about the foundation. Lavinia 
was in the lead, sparsely clad in a 
wrapper that clung to her shapely 
body. The retinue consisted of the 
count, his family and intimate 
friends. They sat themselves on a be¬ 


decked stand while a guard assisted 
Lavinia up a pair of stairs to a ros¬ 
trum erected for this special purpose. 

She was the cynosure of all eyes. 
Her quiet composure appalled the 
multitude. The abundance of her 
thick, long hair fell over her shoulders 
down to her waist. Her queenly head 
was now modestly bowed. She felt 
the ruthless eyes of an avaricious 
throng searing her body. 

The clock lacked a minute before 
the execution of this atrocious act. A 
silence covered Kravetz. The beating 
of hearts was almost audible in the 
oppressive stillness. A feverish glare 
came into the eyes of a tense crowd. 
Women clung to supports with nerv¬ 
ous fingers. 

One man, in an isolated corner on a 
housetop, was on the verge of col¬ 
lapse, but the seething fire of ven¬ 
geance urged him to keep his place 
and witness the outcome of his crafti¬ 
ness. Simeon had reached the hour of 
his hateful triumph over the woman 
who had played him wrong and the 
man who had discharged him. 

The voice of conscience hummed in 
his ear. In vain it whispered: “But 
was it not your own will that pre¬ 
cipitated you into this marriage? Had 
she not warned and resisted you? 
Your ear was deaf to all she would 

He refused to listen. He hardened 
himself against this ordeal by having 
frequent recourse to a bottle hid in 
his coat. In maudlin tones he inco¬ 
herently mumbled something about 
beauty and health. He would bring 
in the count’s name. Then he would 
laugh in a way that was not pleasant 

' I 'he time had come. The count’s 
1 arm was raised. The multitude 
did not breathe. The arm was mo¬ 
tionless. A heartaching second fol¬ 
lowed. Then the hand fell. It was 
the signal. 
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A cord attached to Lavinia’s single 
piece of raiment was drawn. With a 
swish, the wrapper left the girl. It 
was an awful moment. The charm 
of her body was exposed to prove to 
the people that she was sound and 
beautiful. 

The frightful sight of her nudity 
stunned the spectators. Women 
screamed and covered their faces with 
their aprons. Men turned away. A 
wild cry went up to heaven. The no¬ 
bility stood up in a body. Daramkoff 
swore shamefully. Before he could 
remonstrate, before his agonized cry, 
“Away, away with her!” had left his 
mouth, the sacrifice was completed. 

His words eame too late. By some 
misapprehension, the rostrum was 
prematurely destroyed. It crashed 
into the excavation ready for it and 
the suspended giant buckets suddenly 
precipitated tons of earth upon the 
body of beautiful Lavinia, smothering 
her last and only cry. Some said it 
was a prayer for mercy. Some said it 
was a burning curse. 


Simeon hid himself. His foresight 
had selected a place several days 
previous. 

The amazed multitude dispersed in 
fearful awe. They blessed them¬ 
selves repeatedly. The women af¬ 
firmed their suspicions. Like fire 
spread the gossip, “Truly she was a 

In the brief time of exposition the 
populace well saw Lavinia’s body. 
The skin was that of a leopard’s. 
Ugly, irregular black spots disfigured 
the whiteness of her body. And the 
naive peasants called it witchcraft. 

The physician in attendance, a 
guest of the count, later explained to 
Daramkoff: “The woman was suf¬ 
fering a condition known as melano¬ 
sis, in which the skin becomes abnor¬ 
mally crowded with dark pigmenta¬ 
tion. In some cases the entire body 
is covered with this hideous discolora¬ 
tion. Save for the spot below her 
ear, Lavinia was fortunate to be able 
to keep her condition a secret, except, 
of course, from the man who married 
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LIPS of the DEAD 

By W. J. STAMPER 


OWN with Theodor! Death 
to Black Oscar!” 

It was the raucous, horri¬ 
fying yell of the inevitable Haitian 
mob as it assembled in the historic 
Champs de Mars outside the palace in 
Port au Prince, the seene of hundreds 
of such meetings that had never 
meant less than murders and gutters 
flowing red with human blood. The 
rapacious rule of President Theodor 
and his favorite general, Black Oscar, 
was tottering to its fall. That day 
Theodor had violated a sacred session 
of the Senate and dissolved it at the 
point of the bayonet because it had, 
for the second time, refused to sup¬ 
port him in a dastardly measure to 
filch more money from the already 
pauper citizenry. 

As night came on, aged senators lay 
cringing in the filthy prison, in the 
courtyard of the palace, and double 
sentinels paced the flagstones outside. 

In the domed council chamber of 
the palace sat Papillon, the favorite 
senator of the common people, bound 
hand and foot, subjected to the jeers 
and insults of the two beasts. Theo¬ 
dor, lean and emaciated, his yellow, 
pock-marked face pinched with ter¬ 
ror, fingered nervously some loose pa¬ 
pers that lay on the table. Oscar, a 
giant in stature, with a waxed mus¬ 
tache curling up crescent-shaped till 
the two points almost met above his 
gaping, black nostrils, pounded his 
huge fist on the table and fixed his 
sinister gaze on Papillon. 


“Do you think we sleep, idiot?” 
he stormed. “It is your tongue that 
has sown the seeds of unrest among 
the populace and stirred them to re¬ 
bellion against our authority. What 
have you to say to this—and this?” 
He thrust two papers into the face of 
Papillon, and his black face twitched 
with rage. 

“I should think it would be unnec¬ 
essary for le general to rob the mails 
for the same information he might 
easily obtain by listening to any group 
of citizens conversing on our street 
comers. It is the sentiment of all 
true Haitians. You have robbed the 
coffers of the treasury; you have 
murdered our best citizens; and now 
you seek the aid of the Senate in car¬ 
rying out your cursed schemes,” sar¬ 
castically answered Papillon. 

Stung by the truth of this remark, 
Oscar lifted his great fist and crashed 
it against the thin lips of the helpless 
prisoner. Blood streamed from the 
cracked lips, ran down the chin and 
stained the white bosom of the sena¬ 
tor’s shirt. Papillon, still holding 
high his proud head, mumbled 
through his bleeding lips: 

“ ’Tis no better nor redder than 
that you spilled at Mole St. Nicholas 
when you shot down Vilbrun, or when 
you butchered the patriot, Celestin, 
at Jacmel. It is the blood of Haiti.” 

As Papillon finished speaking, in 
through the window shone the baleful 
red glare of the torches of the mob, 
and through the casement came fren- 
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zied yells: “Down with Theodor! 
Death to Oscar!” 

Theodor shivered as he sensed the 
wofnl power behind this thing that 
he hated and feared, and his lips 
trembled as he turned to Oscar. 

“Has not le general some plan? 
Something must be done,” he whined. 

“If they become unruly we can 
toss—we can toss them a head,” an¬ 
swered the black brute as he curled 
his waxed mustache and shot a wicked 
glance at the bleeding Papillon. 

“I have ever been the first to draw 
my sword for Haiti—I have lived for 
her and her misguided people—and, 
man general, I shall gladly offer my 
life and my blood for her, ” came from 
the puffed lips of the prisoner. 

“Cur! Worshiper of voodoo!” 
shrieked Theodor as he confronted 
Papillon. “You shall speak to the 
vermin from yonder window—order 
them to return to their homes, or I 
swear by the great Capoix, your head 
shall roll at their feet.” 

“Excellency, I am at your service. 
Such has been the course of liberty 
for a thousand years—blood, torture, 
death. Long live the common people! 
Long live liberty!” 

TX/ithout another word Theodor 
v ' seized him by the collar, lifted 
him from the chair, snatched the 
gleaming sword from the scabbard 
and plunged it through the body of 
the patriot. With a gurgling groan 
Papillon sank to the floor, while a 
crimson stream, gushing from a 
jagged wound in the breast, poured 
over the carpet of the room. Then 
with one horrible stroke Theodor sev¬ 
ered the head from the trunk. The 
gory thing, rolling a few feet, stood 
upright on the bloody, slippery stub, 
then slid on across the room to the 
wall. There it sat in the pale light 
of the lamp, and the hair, still un¬ 
ruffled, was smoothly parted in the 
middle. Then occurred the most sin¬ 
gularly awe-inspiring thing that ever 


greeted the eyes and ears of mortal 
man. What do men yet know of the 
mysteries of voodoo—its powers—the 
miracles it may perform? 

Two great tears oozed from the 
eyes and dropped to the floor. The 
dead lips moved and a voice issued 
from the crimson mouth. 

“Tomorrow, Theodor, tomorrow!” 

Slowly the quivering lids closed 
over the glazing eyeballs, then opened, 
and the eyes fixed in the icy stare of 
death. 

Theodor laughed a hoarse, bestial 
laugh, wiped the thickening gore from 
his blade on the leg of his trousers and 
said: “Tomorrow, Thgodor, tomor¬ 
row! A pretty speech indeed, Gen- 

Picking up the ghastly head by the 
long black hair and holding it as far 
away as possible, Theodor walked to 
the window and deliberately hurled 
it out into the very face of the mob, 
yelling through the casement as he 
watched it catapult across the street: 
“Haitians, this is but the beginning! 
Depart at once, lest all the others meet 
the fate of Papillon.” 

Screams of rage rent the night. 
Crash on crash of musketry in the 
street below. The mob had rushed 
the gate and the troops had opened 
fire. 

It was the terrified voice of Theo¬ 
dor. “We must flee, General! To 
the French legation for our lives!” 

“My soldiers will defend the palace 
to the last man, Excellency. If we 
must go down, let us go down in a 
blaze of blood. To the prison!” 

T he helpless senators cringed be¬ 
neath the covers as the sentinel 
passed. His clanking bayonet scab¬ 
bard sent a hollow sound through the 
corridors, while his footfalls sounded 
like some weird echo in an empty 

A key grated in the lock. Theodor 
and Oscar entered, and the murderous 
work began. Silently they went from 
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man to man. There was a sickening, 
slushing sound as the sharp points of 
their blades found the vitals of those 
dark masses beneath the ragged cov¬ 
ers of the rickety bunks. Now and 
then a stifled groan, a rattle in the 
throat, Which was suddenly choked by 
a rush of blood. This ghastly work 
lasted but a few minutes, and a crime 
was consummated that will forever 
brand Haiti as an outlaw among na¬ 
tions. "With his own hands, Oscar put 
out the one dim light, and following 
in the wake of the butcher, left the 
room to darkness and the dead. 

Their vile work finished, Theodor 
and Oscar fled through the night and 
sought shelter at the French legation. 

Daylight revealed their absence 
from the palace. News of the massa¬ 
cre spread like wildfire to every nook 
and corner of the city. The troops 
defending the palace fled when they 
discovered their chiefs had deserted 
them. Papillon had been followed in 
death by all the other senators, and 
their souls cried aloud for vengeance. 

Groups of cursing men and weeping 
women rushed from house to house, 
from hiding place to hiding place. 
Swift horsemen galloped over the 
roads leading to Gonaives and Saint 
Marc in search of the fugitives. 

The sun was low in the heavens, 
when at length came word that Theo¬ 
dor and Oscar had been found in hid¬ 
ing at the French legation. The bu¬ 
gles sounded the assembly, and the 
bloodthirsty mob, armed with axes, 
spades and whatever other weapons 
could be procured, moved upon the le¬ 
gation. The streets were choked with 
a seething, writhing mass of human¬ 
ity^ undulating like some huge serpent 
as it approaches its prey. 

The warning voice of the gray¬ 
haired consul, as he stood on the por¬ 
tico of the legation house, pleading 
with the bloodthirsty mob to remem¬ 
ber the sacredness of an embassy, was 
drowned with rasping yells. 


‘ ‘ Give us Theodor! Give us Black 
Osear!” 

T here was a sudden irresistible 
surge of that black mass. The 
gate and fence went down with a 
crash. On, on, up to the very doors 
it went. There was a splintering of 
wood, a rattling of broken glass, 
screams and shrieks. Osear was 
dragged out first, and his body rid¬ 
dled with bullets. As his black car¬ 
cass lay in the gutter, oozing red from 
a thousand punctures, and the thick 
tongue lolled out from between the 
yellow teeth, cheer after cheer went 
up from the multitude. 

The exit of Theodor was more or¬ 
derly. "With downcast eyes his lean 
figure shambled out of the building 
between three huge blacks, one of 
whom carried three stout ropes. The 
mob gave back to permit ample pas¬ 
sage, and strangely enough the street 
looking westward was without a single 
soul. There was at last a peculiar 
system, even in its innate madness, 
in which this mob carried out its ven¬ 
geance. 

The prisoner arrived at the edge of 
the street amid deafening shouts: 
“Murderer, where is our Papillon?” 

A buggy arrived pulled by a strong 
Haitian mule. 

Now, as if by mutual consent, the 
three blacks took charge of the situa¬ 
tion. They proceeded to secure the 
end of one rope about the neck of 
Theodor, the other end to the axle of 
the buggy. The other two ropes were 
fastened above the ankles, leaving one 
end of each free. The ropes about the 
ankles were, however, much longer 
than the one about the neck. As cer¬ 
tain ones of the mob grasped the in¬ 
tention of the three blacks they gave 
loud and prolonged cheers of ap¬ 
proval. 

At last all was ready. The buggy 
was in motion toward the west. Theo¬ 
dor, striving to keep on his feet, had 
his legs jerked from under him by the 
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two men manning the loose ends of 
the ropes about his ankles. He was 
bruised beyond description. His neck 
was scarred and bleeding from the 
noose, his tongue swollen and covered 
with dust. Bloody froth oozed from 
his nose and mouth as he was jolted 
from one side of the street to the 

Suddenly he ceased to struggle and 
strive to keep his feet. There was 
apparent a certain limpness of the 
body that gave evidence of uncon¬ 
sciousness. Two trails of red showed 
in the street behind where the body 
was being dragged. Sharp stones 
wearing through the clothing had bit 
into the bare flesh. 

Onward this weird procession went, 
followed by the crowding, yelling, ap¬ 
proving mob, onward toward the west. 
At length the buggy stopped beneath 
the shadow of the Sacred Arch. The 
mob, like hungry vultures encircling 
a piece of carrion, surged around in 
a great circle with eyes staring and 
necks craning lest one single detail of 
this noisome scene be missed. 

There fell upon this vengeful mul¬ 
titude a solemn silence, as from some¬ 
where came the measured beat of the 
tom-tom.—a terrible sound, such a 
sound as is heard in the fastness of 
the northern . mountains when the 
priest leads the death march. One of 
the blacks was untying the ropes from 
the gory victim; another was remov¬ 
ing the grime and dirt from the dis¬ 
torted face with a damp gunny sack. 

What could this mean? Could it 
be that the hearts of those two men 
were relenting? Low growls and 
sharp hisses escaped from the mob. 
A bottle of spirits, the powerful 
heathen rum, was held beneath the 
distended nostrils. A few drops were 
poured into the gaping, bruised 
mouth. A convulsive shudder passed 
through the body. The chest heaved, 
rose and fell. Consciousness was re¬ 
turning. 


'T'he circle had narrowed and the 
mob was on the point of pounc¬ 
ing upon the reviving victim, when 
one of the blacks, rising from where 
he knelt over the prostrate figure, ex¬ 
tended his hamlike hand high above 
his head and shouted with such a sten¬ 
torian voice that it could be heard by 
the most distant one of the crowd: 

“Are you fools, Haitians? Would 
you have this beast who has glutted 
himself upon our reddest blood die 
before your vengeance has been ap¬ 
peased ? Let us torture him; let him 
writhe in agony; is that not good, 
countrymen?” 

“Yes, yes!” came the answer from 
every mouth of that vast and blood¬ 
craving throng. 

A ladder was placed against the 
face of the Sacred Arch. The last 
rays of the setting sun shed a pur¬ 
plish light over the city; the drums 
beat the measured march of the dead. 
Theodor opened his bleary eyes and 
shuddered. 

Two long ropes were tied under the 
armpits. Two heavy stones, attached 
to the other ends, were hurled over 
the top of the arch. Slowly, but with¬ 
out much difficulty, two men hoisted 
upward the spare, bedraggled figure 
of Theodor; upward, till it dangled 
against the solid wall of the archway. 
Loud jeers rent the gathering dusk of 
approaching night: “Vive le presi¬ 
dent.' Vive Theodor!” 

Now one of the blacks was mount¬ 
ing the ladder. He carried under his 
arm a small chest, such a chest as car¬ 
penters use. 

The mob, expectant, gloating, their 
hawklike eyes on the cruel scene, stood 
breathless—waiting. 

At last the top was reached. The 
black secured the peculiar chest to the 
topmost rung. The mob surged up 
about the foot of the ladder. A thou¬ 
sand eager, curious faces were up¬ 
turned, as he seized the right arm of 
Theodor, extended it to full length 
along the wall and, without looking, 
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scrambled among the contents of the 
chest. He drew out a small hand-ax 
and a long spike. With one powerful 
blow he drove the pointed nail 
through the bony hand, deep into the 
adobe of the walL 

Beads of black blood trickled down 
and spattered in the dust below. Mor¬ 
tal agony twisted and distorted the 
pock-marked face of Theodor, and 
sharp rasping cries issued from the 
swollen mouth. Another blow, in 
strange unison with the beat of the 
tom-tom, pinioned the other arm. The 
legs dangled; the body writhed in the 
throes of approaching death. The 
skinny legs were drawn apart. Again, 
and yet again, rose and fell the fatal 
ax. There was a. gritting sound, such 
as is made by the surgeon’s saw, when 
the cruel spikes pierced the bones of 
the feet. 

“Vive Theodor! Vive Theodor!” 
shrieked the demoniacal mob. 

Mortal man could not long survive 
such inhuman torture. Slowly the 
head sank down upon the scrawny 


chest; the eyes bulged from their 
sockets. The cooling blood had ceased 
to flow and now merely oozed from 
around the nails. 

Grasping the disheveled hair with 
his left hand, the black straightened 
up the bowed head. The ax ascended 
once more and there was a sickening 
thud as it fell upon the distended 
leaders of the bare throat. 

T he mob slunk back as the gory 
head dropped to the street, rolled 
a few feet, stood upright on the 
bloody stub of the neck. As the glaz¬ 
ing eyeballs fixed in the cold stare of 
death, there issued from the purple 
lips a scarcely audible murmur: 
“Today, Papillon, today!” 

Had Black Oscar been yet among 
the living, he alone, of all that mul¬ 
titude, would have noted how strange¬ 
ly these words from dead lips ap¬ 
peared an answer to the words from 
other dead lips, once sadly murmured 
at dead of night, in the domed coun¬ 
cil chamber of the palace. 
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T HE house sits back some dis¬ 
tance from the highway. All 
else around is pleasing to the 


view, but this dark, grim building is 
a blot on the landscape. Encircled by 
a tall, ragged hedge, which conceals 
the lower part of the building from 
the eyes of passers-by, it seems almost 
like a portion of another world, and 
has little in common with neighboring 
dwellings. 

People going by glance up at the 
gloomy edifice with feelings akin to 
terror, then hurry on. After turn¬ 
ing a curve in the road beyond, they 
breathe a sigh of relief, feeling as a 
prisoner freed from captivity might 
feel. 

That is during daytime. At night, 
few pedestrians are daring enough to 
pass that dwelling. 

Even motorists, when realizing they 
have reached its vicinity, nervously 
increase their speed and, sweeping by 
in a swirl of dust, leave the gloomy 
pile far behind. 

Yet few can pass without first turn¬ 
ing their eyes toward a narrow win¬ 
dow near the top of the building. For 
from that window gleams the light, 
and they know that in the room be¬ 
hind the casement is the man who 
fears the dark. They know the light 
is always there during hours of dark¬ 
ness, and will doubtless always be 
there while the man lives. 


Once (it happened some weeks after 
the man had come) the light went out. 
And even yet, though that was fifteen 
years ago, dwellers in near-by houses 
shudder when they remember the 
sounds that were heard on that occa¬ 
sion. The unearthly shrieks, the pierc¬ 
ing cries of utter anguish, the screams 
of direst terror—all these ring in 
their ears as they recall that evening. 
And nightly, before retiring, they 
pray that the light may not go out. 

Their prayer has been mercifully 
answered. For when the first shad¬ 
ows of twilight begin to fall, the light 
also appears, to bum with steady, un¬ 
diminished power until darkness is 

It has never gone out again, and 
probably never will until the man 
dies. Then, and not until then, it will 
be extinguished. 

G ibson jenkins pressed the eleva¬ 
tor bell impatiently. He glanced 
down the shaft expectantly. 

But the elevator did not appear. 
He waited several minutes. Still it 
did not come. 

Jenkins was much annoyed. He 
had now been waiting nearly ten min¬ 
utes. Ten minutes seems a long time 
to a man who is in a hurry. 

It was the first time Gibson Jenkins 
had ever been in this department 
store. He had gone to see the man- 
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ager that afternoon to transact an 
item of business. While they had been 
discussing terms, the telephone had 
rung, and after talcing the message 
the manager had gone out, telling 
Jenkins he would be back within five 
minutes. Five minutes had length¬ 
ened into a half hour, but the mana¬ 
ger had not returned. 

Had Jenkins but known it, there 
had been excellent reason for his non- 
appearance. While attempting to 
cross the street ahead of traffic, he 
had been knocked down by a motor 
car, and was now in an ambulance en 
route to a repair shop. 

Jenkins, of course, was unaware of 
this. However, he had decided not 
to wait longer, and was now standing 
peering down the elevator shaft, mut¬ 
tering anathemas against managers 
and elevator boys alike. 

After ringing several more times, 
he suddenly remembered that the clos¬ 
ing whistle had blown several min¬ 
utes before, and realized the elevator 
boy had left the building. 

He also remembered having seen a 
flight of stairs at the other end of the 
corridor. So he went back to look 
for them. 

It was growing dark inside the 
building. Jenkins noticed this, and 
glanced at his watch nervously. 

It was exactly fifteen minutes 
past 6. 

Jenkins disliked darkness and had 
no desire to remain in the store 
longer. Hurrying to the stairway, he 
commenced the descent hastily. 

Haste is not always expedient. Jen¬ 
kins was too hasty. Consequently, his 
foot slipped. He lost his balance and 
plunged downward. His head struck 
the bottom step rather forcibly, and, 
the step being composed of cement, he 
immediately lost interest in his sur¬ 
roundings. 


G ibson jenkins opened his eyes 
wonderingly. 

He was much dazed, and some min¬ 
utes elapsed before he could recall 
what had occurred. 

It had been twilight when he had 
fallen, but it was now very dark. He 
could not remember ever having been 
in so dark a place before. 

Slowly he sat up and looked around. 
But it was too dark to see anything. 
The only thing he could discover was 
that he was at the bottom of the flight. 

Drawing his luminous-faced watch 
from his pocket, he tried to ascertain 
the time of night. It was exactly fif¬ 
teen minutes past 6. 

This perplexed him. It had been 
fifteen minutes past 6 when he had 
fallen, hadn’t it? How then, could 
it be the same time now ? 

He puzzled over the matter for 
quite a while without arriving at a 
satisfactory conclusion. Then, a 
thought leaked through into his slow¬ 
ly clearing brain, and holding the 
watch to his ear, he listened. Yes, 
it had stopped. 

Jenkins pressed tremulous hands 
against his throbbing temple. 

“How long have I been lying 
here?” he wondered aloud. 

As if to answer his question, a big 
clock somewhere in the building be¬ 
gan to chime the hour. One, two, 
three, four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, 

Jenkins struggled to his feet. 
Eleven o ’clock! He had been uncon¬ 
scious nearly five hours! 

He began to grope his way up the 
stairs. He was very weak, but a plan 
had formulated within his mind: he 
would go back to the manager’s office 
and telephone for help. 

But on reaching the top of the 
steps, he stood bewildered. He had 
forgotten in which direction the office 
lay. 

After a moment, though, he struck 
blindly through the intense darkness 
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toward where he thought the room 
ought to be. 

Having walked several feet, he 
humped against a wall. Turning, he 
walked in the opposite direction, 
hands before him, seeking for the 
office door. 

But it was his head that struck it 
finally, not his hands—struck with 
such force that the door swung open; 
and stumbling through the aperture, 
Jenkins fell upon hands and knees 
on the floor within. 

Rising painfully, he groped for the 
telephone. But though he knocked 
against other objects in the room, the 
telephone itself eluded him. 

Jenkins was now becoming fright¬ 
ened. He was naturally a timid man, 
and the events of the night had not 
increased his courage. 

He tried again to locate the tele¬ 
phone, but still without success. 

Then he searched his pockets for a 
match. And to his surprize: for he 
was not in the habit of carrying them, 
he found a solitary lucifer. He lit it, 
and looked eagerly about him. And 
then the match fell from his palsied 
fingers to the floor, flickered, and went 

Gibson Jenkins had seen enough— 
in fact he had seen too much. He 
was not in the office after all: he was 
in a room full, of coffins! 

With a horrified exclamation, Jen¬ 
kins dashed for the door. And for 
the second time that night haste 
proved his undoing. For he ran di¬ 
rectly against it, and it slammed shut. 

Frantically Jenkins searched for 
the door knob. Finally finding it, he 
tried to pull the door open. To his 
horror it resisted his effort. He pulled 
harder, exerted every iota of his 
strength; but the door remained fast. 
It was equipped with a spring lock. 

Tn a corner of the coffin room 
-*■ crouched Gibson Jenkins. He was 
shivering from head to foot, like a 
man with the ague. Cold sweat broke 


out on his forehead and trickled 
slowly down his cheeks. 

It was no longer utterly dark in 
that room: the moon had come up and 
her pale rays, streaming through a 
window, partly illuminated the coffin 
chamber. Jenkins could make out in¬ 
distinctly the dim shapes of the coffins 
around him, which were piled one 
upon another to a height of several 
feet. 

Jenkins was not looking at these, 
however, so much as at a large coffin 
in the middle of the floor at the oppo¬ 
site side of the room. Upon this one 
his attention was riveted. He felt 
that in this coffin lay danger. 

He seemed to sense another pres¬ 
ence in the room. He could not see 
it, yet he was nevertheless positive 
it was there. And he was also sure 
it was the big coffin which contained 
that dangerous presence. So he squat¬ 
ted huddled in a shaking, shuddering 
heap, with frightened eyes fixed upon 
the casket. 

He remembered many things while 
crouching there—remembered how he 
had once laughed at a friend who had 
related a supernatural experience, 
and how that friend had warned him, 
telling him spirits often punish those 
who dare disbelieve in them. He re¬ 
membered, too, the other ghost stories 
he had been told and had read, and 
at the remembrance he shuddered 
more than before. 

And he watched the coffin with a 
feeling that the thing contained there¬ 
in was watching him also, and was 
noting his every motion. At the 
thought, he shrank farther into his 
comer, seeking to escape its gaze. Yet 
still it seemed following him. 

Now, to his horror, Jenkins began 
to feel a desire to go over to the coffin. 
He thrust back the desire, but still it 
gripped him. His body and will were 
straggling for mastery, and body tri¬ 
umphed. He began moving toward 
the coffin. He tried to hold back his 
body, but still it advanced. Nearer 
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and nearer he glided to that dreadful 

Again the big clock struck. One, 
two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, 
nine, ten, eleven, twelve. It was mid- 

The sound appeared to paralyze 
Gibson Jenkins. He no longer moved 
in the direction of the coffin. Instead, 
he squatted stockstill in the middle 
of the chamber. 

Then, to his consternation, the lid 
of the coffin began to rise. 

Higher and higher it rose, until at 
last the wretched man beheld a form 
leaving the casket. 

And then shriek after shriek re- 
eehoed through the old building. 

T N the morning, attracted by 
f strange sounds emanating from 
the coffin room, some employees 
opened the door. There, squatted up¬ 
on the floor, rocking backward and 
forward, mouthing and gibbering in¬ 
articulately, was a white-haired, old- 
looking man whom none of them rec¬ 
ognized. Later, however, they discov¬ 
ered the name Gibson Jenkins on call¬ 
ing cards in his pockets. A few days 
afterward, the manager, after leav¬ 
ing the hospital, positively identified 

When the employees found him, he 
was facing a big coffin lying in the 
center of the room. The lid of the 
coffin had been raised, and the casket 

A window at one end of the room 
was unlocked and open. It was only 
a ten-foot drop to the roof of an ad¬ 
joining building. 

On the preceding afternoon a thief 
had scooped several rings and watches 
from a tray in the jewelry department 


on the next floor. The floorwalker 
had given chase, but had lost him in 
the crowd. The detective at the en¬ 
trance, however, had claimed the man 
had not passed him. 

A thorough search of the building 
had revealed nothing, though, so it 
had been thought the detective had 
been mistaken. 

Now the management believed the 
thief had not left the building, after 
all, but had concealed himself in the 
coffin, intending to come out later and 
obtain other booty. He had remained 
in the casket several hours, wishing 
to assure himself that the coast was 
clear before continuing operations. 

Then Gibson Jenkins had entered 
the room, and by locking the door 
spoiled the robber’s plans. But by 
making sundry weird noises the bur¬ 
glar had worked upon Jenkins’ super¬ 
stitious nature until he had reduced 
him to a state of helpless fright. Then, 
leaving the casket, the thief had made 
good his escape. 

That was the theory of the man¬ 
agement of the department store. 

His physician endeavored to make 
clear that theory to Gibson Jenkins. 
But Gibson Jenkins was totally un¬ 
able to understand it. Indeed, as 
Gibson Jenkins, he no longer existed. 
He had now become simply a man 
who feared the dark. 

A hundred yards back from the 
road stands the house. It is a 
strange-looking house, a house which 
people shun. Prom a window of that 
house shines the light; in the room 
whence the light shines is a man, a 
man afraid of the dark. The window 
is barred with rusty iron bars. And 
the house is—a madhouse! 
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PART 13 

P ORTIA flung herself down up¬ 
on the cushions near me, her 
eyes blazing with that somber 
light so unlike her usual gentle ex¬ 
pression. 

“Oh, it seems incredible! And 
yet—even the most skeptical would 
have to believe, after learning what I 
have learned. I must work hard from 
now on, or that fiend in human form 
will have gotten the best of us all— 
and that house will have become a 
veritable shambles. Ugh!” 

“And Owen?” 

She turned melting eyes upon me; 
her lips quivered until she drew them 
firmly together into a straight line. 

“Owen, Auntie? Oh, he must be 
the least in my thoughts, Owen whom 
I love! It may be that I shall be 
called upon to sacrifice even Owen, to 
save others for whom I care noth¬ 
ing!” 

“Portia! Sacrifice Owen?” 
“Auntie, to snare that ancient evil 
I may be obliged to permit Owen to 
walk into her net. That’s what I 
mean. Don’t think I want to do it. 
God knows I don’t. But God knows, 
too, that from now on my life is dedi- 
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eated to this one thing, to thwart and 
balk the evil that lives in the white 
body of the Russian woman.” 

l dared not speak. Despite my 
fluttering doubts, my spirit of modem 
incredulity, I had come to accept Por¬ 
tia’s great knowledge of the ancient 
mysteries, of the old-time occultism, 
as matters of fact. There was much 
that I could not understand then; yet 
I believed, if not in the things of 
themselves, in Portia’s knowledge and 
her belief in them. I knew, intui¬ 
tively, that my niece was not out of 
her head; I knew that she had mas¬ 
tered deep truths, on the dim verge 
of knowing which I was still shrink¬ 
ing, out of terror at what I felt full 
acceptance and belief would bring 
upon my soul. So I remained silent, 
but ready to acquiesce in whatever 
Portia should propose. 

I think she sensed my feeling, for 
she looked at me all at once, and a 
smile that came close upon tears 
passed over her sweet face. She put 
out one hand, laying it on mine. 

‘ ‘ I must not let my emotions 
master me, Auntie. I must be very, 
very strong. It is when we permit 
our feelings to get the better of our 
minds that we become weak and lose 
our grip on things. And now” (she 
changed her gentle tones for others 
more brisk) “I suppose you want to 
know all about my visits tonight?” 

It had been too late, she told me, to 
save Minna Arnold. The terrified and 
grief-stricken mother had promised, 
however, not to let Alice out of her 
sight after dark, and especially not to 
let her go across the boulevard alone, 
or to the house of the princess, if un¬ 
accompanied. 

“She doesn’t understand, of course, 
why I laid so much stress on the latter 
point,” Portia said wearily, “but it 
isn’t necessary for her to understand, 
if she will only keep her word to me.” 


r-pHE story was going the rounds 
-*■ that Minna had been kidnaped 
on her return from the princess’ resi¬ 
dence. It was better so, of course. 
Willard and O’Toole would not, after 
all, swear to the white wolfhound, al¬ 
though in private Willard told Por¬ 
tia he was quite sure he had seen 
Agathya’s stooping figure run across 
the road and into the shrubbery about 
the princess’ grounds, as the two offi¬ 
cers approached. This might have 
been an optical illusion, Willard ad¬ 
mitted, and when Portia asked him 
not to mention it, he agreed readily, 
remarking that there was something 
uncanny about the whole business, 
and that the sooner he could be trans¬ 
ferred to another beat, the better 
pleased he’d be. He said he couldn’t 
forget the glowing red eyes of the 
white hound that had chewed his 
shoulder, and he was sure it hadn’t 
been Boris or Andrei. 

“About my visit to the princess, 
Auntie. Sergei managed to make me 
understand in broken English, and by 
signs, that she could not be seen, as 
she had retired early with a sleeping 
potion beeause of a headache. This 
is what he also managed to make 
O’Toole understand. Agathya—oh, 
that Russian woman isn’t human!— 
she’s a fiend 1 I can reconstruct that 
whole business now, Auntie. 

"The princess ordered Agathya to 
drag Minna into the house when the 
child came to the door. Agathya, 
fearing to become a victim herself 
unless she obeyed her mistress, im¬ 
plicitly did as she was ordered. Then 
she took the chocolates down to the 
boulevard and scattered them over the 
road, and when that was done, she 
screamed, once. Then she rushed 
back and hid. And meantime” (she 
shuddered, but controlled herself 
quickly), “meantime, the princess in 
her metamorphosed state dragged the 
wretched child down into the base- 
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“Portia, that is too much! I can’t 
believe it! It’s too horrible I It’s too 
incredible!” I groaned. 

“Poor Anntie, I don’t blame yon. 
Bnt it’s only too true.” 

I recovered myself somewhat. “Go 
on, Portia,” I said. 

“Agathya, I believe, refused to be 
a party to the murder of that child. 
I imagine she has rebelled from time 
to time and has had to suffer accord¬ 
ingly until she was bent to her mis¬ 
tress’ wicked will.” 

“Portia—it’s awful!” 

“She was lying on the cushions in 
the great salon, Auntie. _ I pushed my 
way in, although Sergei tried to pre¬ 
vent me. Agathya lifted those ter¬ 
ribly pathetic dog’s-eyes to my face, 
turned her head to Sergei with fear 
written on her countenance, mingled 
with determination, then with a sud¬ 
den motion pulled down her dress 
from her shoulders and disclosed 
bleeding welts—all raw—from the 
blows of a knout! Oh, you may 
shudder and shrink, Auntie; it turned 
me sick, I can tell you.” 

“What did Sergei do then?” I 
was trembling as I asked. 

“He came across the room and 
drew her dress gently up into place 
over her shoulders. Then he pointed 
to the door and looked me straight in 
the eyes, with a gesture of resignation. 
I bent down and caressed that poor, 
broken creature at my feet. Sergei 
had said nothing, but I understood; 
my stay would only make it harder 
for Agathya. I went at once.” 

“But how 'did you find out about 
Minna ? ” My shudders shook me un¬ 
controllably. 

“Sergei made me understand. He 
knows very little English, but he told 
me plainly enough with what he 
knew, by combining it with gestures.” 

“And you believed?” I re¬ 
proached her. 

“Yes, Auntie, I realized that I was 
too late. You see, I told him at once 
that I knew what the princess was. 


‘Volkodlak’, he repeated after me, his 
eyes aflame. Then he beat his hands 
upon his breast, repeating over and 
over, ‘Sergei—love— volkodlak’.” 

“Oh, how can he? A fiend like 
that!” 

“Love doesn’t go where it's com¬ 
manded, Auntie,” Portia reminded 
me sadly. “When he saw that I 
understood what he wanted to convey 
to me, he picked up—oh, Auntie, 
Auntie!—a glove that lay on the 
mantel over the fireplace—a man’s 
glove that I knew, because I had 
mended a little rip in it one afternoon 
a few weeks ago—and as he showed 
it to me, with a fierceness in his eyes 
that told of his burning, implacable 
jealousy—‘Ow-een,’ he said to me. 
‘ Ow-een— volkodlak!’ Then I came 
away quickly, because I could not con¬ 
tain myself any longer, and I had to 
see someone who was good and gentle 
and self-sustained, like you, Auntie.” 

“Owen, a werewolf? No, no, I 
don’t believe it!” I cried out in 
vehement denial. 

Portia spoke again, after a mo¬ 
ment’s silence. 

“Agathya is dumb,” she said, as if 
irrelevantly. “Her tongue is out. 
She had to be made a safe servant for 
such a dangerous mistress.” 

I began to sob dryly. I couldn’t 
control my nervous shudders. The 
thought that the world held such 
demons at large was too much for me. 
Portia let me sob in silence for a few 
minutes; then she suggested that I let 
her give me a sleeping potion that 
would insure sound, dreamless slum¬ 
ber. 

She came into my room when I was 
ready for bed, and brought me a 
glassful of what seemed to be a delici¬ 
ous raspberry vinegar, but, innocuous 
though it appeared, it made me sleep 
more soundly than I can remember 
having slept for years; the moment 
my head touched the pillow I was 
asleep, and I did not waken until 
nearly 10 o’clock the following day, 
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when I found myself refreshed won¬ 
derfully and prepared to face almost 
anything. 

I may as well remark here, that 
when I wakened in the morning, my 
so-called “common sense” had once 
more taken command of my mind, 
and I thought of my credulity of the 
previous night noth rather a pained 
smile. I have read since that psychic 
researchers often find that what im¬ 
presses them deeply when they are in 
the midst of their psychic work loses 
its depth and significance after the 
passing of a few hours of common¬ 
place life. It was so with me. I 
waked with a clear head, and the 
thought that poor Minna had been 
kidnaped, and that Portia ’s talk with 
me was nothing but part of a strange 
dream. 

O wen edwakdes had called up 
about 9 o’clock. Portia told me. 
She came in when she heard me 
stirring about. Owen had had a 
message from the princess, who had 
sent for him at once upon hearing 
the news from her servants in the 
morning. She had begged him to tell 
the police that she was shocked to 
have had such a thing happen to the 
child on its way back from her house, 
and wished to offer a reward of a 
thousand dollars for news leading to 
the recovery of the kidnaped child. 

Owen was very enthusiastic about 
the princess’ kindly interest. He 
added that of course she was in no 
wise to blame for the unhappy occur¬ 
rence, but that she kept blaming her¬ 
self for having asked the child to 
come for the candy at night. Portia 
repeated the conversation, without 
letting her own knowledge, or her own 
feelings, tinge the recital of Owen’s 
message. 

The princess had asked him to 
thank Mrs. Differdale for her call on 
the night before, and regretted that 
her headache had incapacitated her 
forTeceiving'unexpeeted callers! Por¬ 


tia did not think that either Sergei or 
Agathya had told their mistress of 
her visit; she imagined that Owen had 
let the fact drop unintentionally (he 
had accompanied her to the door that 
night), or else the princess had been 
cognizant of what was passing be¬ 
tween her servants and Portia. 

I thought it very decent of the 
princess, at least, to offer a reward 
for the kidnapers of Minna. You 
see, my “common sense” was ruling 
my mind for the moment. 

“Very decent,” said Portia. 

I felt something intangibly critical 
in her tone, but while I wanted to tell 
her that we’d both been incredibly 
silly in our surmises the preceding 
night, she gave me no opportunity. 
Afterward I knew that she was per¬ 
fectly aware of the fading of psychic 
impressions with the passage of a few 
hours, so she alertly avoided an argu- 

I T must have been just before lunch¬ 
time that I heard a siren outside 
and looked from my upper window 
over the wall to see the limousine of 
the Princess Tchernova standing be¬ 
fore the house. Sergei got down from 
the seat, but he did not open the car 
door as I expected ; instead, he came 
directly toward our wall and disap¬ 
peared in the shadow. A moment 
later, the bell pealed. 

I was much excited. What message 
could the princess be sending to us? 
I heard Fu speak to Portia, who was 
in the library with Boris, and pres¬ 
ently I heard the Chinaman usher 
Sergei into my niece’s presence. I 
could no more refrain from listening 
than from eating; the visit was un¬ 
precedented and I felt that it meant 
something more than a mere visit. 
Was Sergei bringing a message, or 
had he come on his own account? I 
was soon to learn, but not from his 
impassioned exclamations that came, 
disjointed and incoherent, drifting 
through the open library door. I was 
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obliged to wait until Pu had opened 
the bronze gate and let the chauffeur 
out again. Then I rushed into the 

“Portia, what has happened now?” 
I demanded. 

Portia was lying back on the cush¬ 
ions, looking very white but very de¬ 
termined. 

“The Princess Tehernova has defi¬ 
nitely determined to effect Owen’s 
metamorphosis,” she said simply, 
with what for the moment appeared 
to me to be an entire lack of feeling, 
but that I realized afterward was due 
to strong self-control, forced upon her 
by the terrible responsibility now rest¬ 
ing on her shoulders. 

“Portia! Are you crazy?” 

“’Why, no, Auntie. I’m rather 
more than ordinarily calm and well 
balanced,” responded my niece. Only 
her hands, clenched into white- 
knuckled fists with the intensity of her 
emotion, betrayed any feeling. 

“But, Portia—what are you trying 
to tell me? It’s absurd, ridiculous!” 
I blustered, suddenly losing all the 
calm poise with which I had wakened 
that morning. 

“Neither absurd nor ridiculous, 
Auntie, but very, very real—and 
very, very terrible!” 

“What—what are you going to do 
about it, Portia?” I faltered. All 
my lofty common sense had deserted 
me. I found myself shrinking with 
the same awful feeling of impotence 
that I had experienced the night be¬ 
fore during my niece’s recital of the 
monstrous things that had happened. 

Portia got up out of her cushions 
slowly. Her eyes were distant, and 
she did not look directly at me. Her 
voice sounded as if it came from afar, 
so little did it appear to issue from 
her hardly parted lips. 

“I must get to work,” she said in 
that far-away manner, as if she were 
not speaking to me but to someone 
else, very distant. 


“To work?” I cried out. “But 
aren’t you going to warn Owen?” 

“To warn him? Oh, I’m going to 
do more than warn him. I’m going 
to try to save him if that is humanly 
—or superhumanly—possible. He 
wouldn’t listen to my warnings, Aunt 
Sophie. He’s under that woman’s 
influence now. I’ve seen it for days. 
He—he’s not been wearing the 
flowers I sent him. He’s broken his 
word, and he’s been wearing those 
hideous orchids of hers. He’s been 
dining with her almost every night 
for the past week. She’s been gradu¬ 
ally drawing him into her net.” 

“If you’re afraid to warn him, let 
me! ” I cried, rather wildly, and with 
more than a hint of reproach, I fear. 

She fixed me with a cold smile. 

“Do you really flatter yourself that 
Owen would listen to what you’d try 
to tell him. Aunt Sophie, when you 
hardly know what the truth of the 
matter is, yourself?” She turned to 
leave the room. “ Better leave things 
in my hands, dear,” she said, more 
gently. 

“Or in God’s,” I supplemented, re- 
bukingly. 

“Yes—in God’s,” she murmured, 
lifting her eyes upward as if in silent 
invocation. 

“Why did Sergei tell you about all 
this ? ” I demanded. 

“Sergei loves the princess. She had 
promised him that some day his faith¬ 
ful, unquestioned love was to be re¬ 
warded. Now he suspects that in¬ 
stead of making him her wolf-mate, 
she has determined to have Owen. 
His furious jealousy-—oh, he is a man 
of strong passions!—has been aroused, 
and he wishes me to interfere—to 
save Owen, he said, but what he really 
wishes is my interference, to clear his 
own path. He tells me that the 
princess has been trying to administer 
her strange drinks to Owen during 
this past week, but that he—Sergei— 
has managed once or twice to change 
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the glasses. Not out of consideration 
for Owen, understand. Sergei would 
care little if Owen died at the prin¬ 
cess' hands during her metamor¬ 
phosis. It is Owen’s life—and 
Owen’s metamorphosis—that Sergei 
is fighting against.” 

“And Owen has lent himself to this 
—this evil experiment?” 

“Owen, Sergei tells me, has been 
reluctant and indifferent to the prin¬ 
cess’ wiles, but the evil spells are 
digging their way into his soul. One 
must flee evil, never stop to play with 
it. And then, there will be a special 
conjunction of certain planets in a 
few nights, with Saturn in the ascend- 

“ What has that to do with it?” 

She turned from me, saying over 
her shoulder: “Much, that would 
take too long to explain. Don’t dis¬ 
turb me, dear, will you, until I come 
to you again? I shall be at work in 
the laboratory. There is much to do. 
and only God knows what the out¬ 
come of this tragic tangle will be.” 

“You’re not going to—to make in¬ 
cantations—and that kind of thing ? ’ ’ 
In that moment, I was frankly afraid 
for her, thinking of her husband’s 

"Auntie, I shall probably make sev¬ 
eral very dangerous experiments. It 
is for this that I beg you not to dis¬ 
turb me. Any disturbance might end 
fatally for me,” she warned me 
gravely. 

I promised. 

PART 14 

C’U carried dinner into the labora- 
* tory, but Portia refused it, he told 
me. Pu was worried about her, but 
confident in her wisdom. 

“Missee make big magic,” he told 
me mysteriously, when I looked dis- 
turbedly at the untouched tray. 

His smile restored something of my 
lost, tranquillity; if Pu could feel 
proud and pleased and satisfied at 
what his mistress was undertaking, 


then Portia’s aunt ought to have a 
little faith in her, also. 

“Missee no can eat now,” Pu as¬ 
sured me, with pleased gravity; 
“bimeby, missee eat. No ean make 
magic if missee eat.” 

I caught at his meaning then. One 
drew nearer, Portia had told me, to 
the spiritual world, when one ban¬ 
ished one’s consciousness of the body. 
That is the reason that so many re¬ 
ligious sects lay stress upon the 
mortification of the flesh. Portia did 
not believe in mortification of the 
flesh, but she did believe in mastering 
it. I realized that she was not eat¬ 
ing because she did not wish at this 
crucial juncture to center her 
thoughts upon anything less than the 
highest on the spiritual plane. I 
lost my disturbed feeling and felt a 
sudden influx of trust and confidence 
in my niece. Portia knew what she 
was doing; she had not been Mr. 
Differdale’s pupil and helper for 
nothing. If there was something 
wrong going on—and I knew- there 
must be much beneath the surface— 
Portia understood how to meet that 
evil with the good that must always 
conquer, else the world would fall. 

I waited, therefore, with what pati¬ 
ence I could summon, for my niece to 
emerge from the laboratory to give 
me whatever instructions I might 
need to assist her in saving Owen 
from the clutches of an evil before 
which I knew myself, with my limited 
knowledge of the occult, as helpless as 
a child. My mind was full of sur¬ 
mises. I thought of the passionate 
and jealous Sergei, and of the broken, 
shrinking Agathya with her fright¬ 
ened doglike eyes; I thought of that 
incarnation of evil beauty called the 
Princess Irma Tchemova. And last 
of all, but not least, I thought long of 
Owen, of the danger in which he 
stood, and which he so little realized. 
And after I had thought and thought, 
without finding any conclusion to my 
thoughts, I just slipped down upon 
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my knees and prayed softly and eam- 

I t was while I was praying that Por¬ 
tia came into the library, putting 
her hand on my shoulder gently as if 
she was sorry to disturb me. I got up 
and met her eyes, half ashamed of this 
disclosure of my inmost self: the soul 
does not care to be found at its secret 
devotions. She met my gaze with a 
kind of proud humility, as if she un¬ 
derstood my helplessness, my involun¬ 
tary confession that I, as a mere hu¬ 
man being, was at a loss. I knew 
when I met her clear gaze that she 
had learned how to deal with condi¬ 
tions and circumstances before which 
I, with so many more years of world¬ 
ly experience, was helpless. 

She was dressed in her simple lab¬ 
oratory apron, but there was about 
her a kind of light that shone through, 
as if it permeated her entire body and 
glowed in each cell. It was soft and 
beautiful, and I felt all at once that 
she had found something for which I 
had been seeking ardently for years, 
something for which the whole world 
is searching with deep spiritual hun¬ 
ger. I wanted to get nearer to her, 
to touch her reverently, but at the 
same time something intangible in her 
atmosphere kept me at a little dis¬ 
tance. I waited for her to speak; I 
felt that it was not for me to offer 
suggestions, but for her to give orders 
that I must obey implicitly, without 
question. 

“Auntie, dear.” She spoke with a 
kind of childish appeal. 

I waited expectantly. 

“Auntie, I’ve been at the Princess 
Tehemova’s this evening.” 

“What?” I cried out in consterna¬ 
tion. “Pu told me that you had been 
shut up all afternoon and evening in 
the laboratory.” 

“Well—I was.” 

“But you just said—?” 

“It was my body that was shut up 
in the laboratory, Auntie. How stupid 


of me not to think—! You see, I—oh, 
it’s very hard to explain, when you 
have never read or studied anything 
about it, Aunt Sophie. Mr. Differdale 
taught me how to project the astral 
body consciously—” 

“What?” 

Well, it was a long explanation and 
a hard one, and finally Portia had to 
ask me to take her word for it that it 
was possible to separate what St. 
Paul calls “the body and the spirit.” 
I believe he said there was a “fleshly 
body and a spiritual body”, and what 
I understood from Portia was, that 
she had learned how to disentangle her 
spiritual body from her fleshly body, 
and to travel wherever she chose in 
that spiritual, or astral body. Of 
course, it was a new thing to me, con¬ 
sequently hard to understand; I don’t 
fully understand it, even now. But I 
told her at last to go ahead with what¬ 
ever she had learned, while away in 
her astral body; that I’d try to un¬ 
derstand. 

S HE said she’d been inside the Prin¬ 
cess Tchemova’s house, invisible, 
unheard. The princess was giving a 
special dinner for Owen. Owen had 
been wearing a strange red flower in 
his buttonhole, a flower that resem¬ 
bled an ox-eye daisy, but with a thick, 
fleshy stem and a faint, sickish odor. 
The whole dining room was crowded 
with marigolds, azaleas, and lilies of 
the valley, and the heavy combined 
scent hung stagnant upon the close 
air. The fragrance that Owen had 
once considered disagreeable, he was 
now indifferent to, for when the 
princess broke off a marigold and of¬ 
fered it to him with a searching look, 
he took the odorous yellow bloom and 
held it to his nostrils almost with en¬ 
joyment. 

Then the princess had lifted an em¬ 
broidered linen cloth from a tabouret 
and had taken up two woven chains of 
those hideously loathsome growths 
that she called orchids. One she 
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placed about her own neck, where it 
swung nearly to her knees; the other 
she flung about the neck of her fav¬ 
ored guest 

“She has bewitched Owen, Auntie. 
He doesn’t realize what it all means. 
He—he even kissed her hand—that 
terrible hand!—when she stretched it 
out to him like a queen to a captive 
slave. And then she flung herself 
into his arms and told him that she 
loved him with a reckless passion, and 
that the stars had marked him out as 
her future lover, her future husband. 
Oh, it was cruelly hard to see and 
hear all this, and know that for the 
time being I could do nothing!” 

She continued in her story, with a 
calmness that I envied her. I felt 
that she was being buoyed up by 
something which she had not yet told 
me, and all I could do was to wait 
with impatience. 

Owen had kissed the princess’ slim 
hand—and then he began to reach for 
her red lips, always with a kind of 
strange apathy—but then she pushed 
him gently away and led him to the 
table, where stood a great flagon of 
that strangely sparkling water, to 
drink which means the doom of a 
man’s soul under the curse of lycan- 
thropy. She poured out two brim¬ 
ming goblets and offered him one 
while she drained the other, in symbol 
of their coming marriage, which she 
averred should be celebrated in real 
Russian fashion. 

A circle of seven feet in diameter 
and another of three feet within the 
first, she drew with a bit of chalk and 
a long cord. In the central circle she 
placed a brazier over which swung a 
pot with some spring water and cer¬ 
tain herbs (the names of these Portia 
observed were in her books and there¬ 
fore unnecessary to enumerate, and I 
particularly refrain now from writing 
them down, for the reason that those 
who knew, know; and those who do 
not and want to, probably ought not 


to know). The princess made cer¬ 
tain passes about Owen, who re¬ 
mained as if hypnotized, his eyes fixed 
upon his enchantress. Then when the 
liquid boiled, she dipped a branch of 
parsley into it, and flung the hot de¬ 
coction dripping over him, crying 
aloud certain words in Russian as she 

At that, Portia’s concentrated 
strength of will deserted her; she 
could no longer contain her emotion. 
She tried to throw herself between 
that embodied evil and that man who 
was loved to his own doom, and found 
herself waking back in her home, 
merged once more into the heavy body 
of flesh from which for a short time 
she had contrived to free herself. 

“How could you bear it?” I cried 
to her then. “How can you stand 
here and tell me all this so calmly? 
Is your heart a piece of ice, Portia?” 

“No, not ice, Auntie. You see, I 
am trusting in higher powers than 
those powers of evil. I have—an as¬ 
surance—that everything will come 
out right. We must be patient. To¬ 
morrow, when I can manage to get in 
touch with Owen, I shall have him 
come here, and then I shall take the 
necessary steps—” 

“Then you know how to free him 
from the spell?” 

“I know what can be attempted, 
dear. But the outcome is always on 
the knees of the gods.” 

A long, rushing sound all at once 
swelled out, filling our ears with 
ominous, rumbling thunder. I caught 
at Portia’s arm in terror. 

“What is that?” 

Her great, serious eyes dilated. 
Her other hand went involuntarily to 
her breast as if to quiet the beating 
of her heart. And then came the ex¬ 
plosion. We were rooted to the spot 
with the awful terror of that unknown 
catastrophe. 
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“J^/Jissee! Missee! Plinccss house 

It was Fu who came running to 
apprize us of the thing that had hap¬ 
pened. We ran upstairs without need 
of touching the electric switch that 
controlled the hall lights, for a blaze 
of red and yellow poured through the 
windows, announcing the catastrophe 
before we could see it. Prom the win¬ 
dows of Portia’s room, which faced 
the west, we two women saw the 
tremendous volume of flame and bil¬ 
lowing black smoke that roared and 
swirled skyward from what had been 
the old Burnham house; then we 
turned our pallid faces to each other. 

“Better so, Portia, my own dear 
girl! Better so—than that other! ” I 

Portia gave a little moan, and 
stepped back weakly against my out¬ 
stretched arms. I folded her closely 
to me. It was, after all, for the best. 
If what she had told me was true, it 
was far, far better that Owen should 
have died suddenly in that explosion 
than that he should have lived under 
the curse of lycanthropy, and at the 
beck and call of that evil thing that 
possessed and animated the body of 
the Russian princess. 

Portia stirred in my arms finally, 
at the sound that came loudly across 
the fields, of fire-engjnes with their 
clanging and their sirens. She put 
me gently aside and once more 
turned to look from the window. For 
a few minutes she stood there without 
speaking, her eyes fixed on that blaz¬ 
ing funeral pyre. Then she drew a 
long breath, lifting her eyes upward 
as if in search of power to resign her¬ 
self to the inevitable. 

“I’m going down into the labora¬ 
tory,” she began, when I clutched at 
her again, nervously. The gate-bell 
had rung loudly, an alarm that con¬ 
veyed a sense of agitation to my 
jangled nerves. 

She sprang away from my extended 
hand and went down the hall, down 


the stairway, before I could gather 
my scattered wits sufficiently to fol¬ 
low. Then I heard her cry out. 

“Agathya!” And then, “No! No! 
Owen! Owen!” 

N otwithstanding my age and my 
clinging skirts, I managed to get 
to the top of the staircase in double- 
quick time. I looked down. At the 
foot of the stairs stood Agathya, hold¬ 
ing a great gray dog on a leash. 
Kneeling on the floor, arms about the 
beast’s neck, was my niece Portia, 
uttering little cries whose import I 
could not understand. Agathya, I 
could see, had been crying; her face 
was streaked with tears, and her eyes 
were red and swollen. What had 
brought her here? Why the gray 
dog? I hurried down. 

“Owen has been saved 1” cried 

I knew that she was addressing me, 
although she did not rise from her 
knees, and continued to caress the 
gray dog that stood passively as if 
frightened. 

“Where is he?” I looked about 
but did not see him. 

And then the dumb Agathya 
pointed, her trembling finger indi¬ 
cating—. Why, no, it was impossible! 
The gray dog—! Was it a dog? Was 
it not, rather—? 

Then I screamed. 

“Portia! Bet it alone! Getaway 
from it! Let it alone! It isn’t a 
dog!” My voice rose to a frantic 
shriek. “It’s—a— wolf!” 

Portia did not rise. She continued 
to stroke the beast’s head behind the 
ears that pricked slightly forward as 
if the animal were listening, puzzled, 
to our conversation. 

“I know what it is, Auntie. Don’t 
frighten it, please. It isn’t really a 
wolf. It is—Owen!” 

And at that plain statement I 
understood. But the understanding 
was too much for me. The blood 
rushed hotly up into my head; I felt 
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blackness swooping down upon me 
from every side. I clutched dizzily at 

“Oh! So—it—is—Owen!” I heard 
my voice saying, as if from some great 
distance. Then I knew no more. 

When I came back to consciousness, 
I was lying on my own cushions in 
my own room, and Agathya was 
squatting on the floor beside me. The 
old woman was crying softly and 
plaintively. 

PART 15 

A lthough it was not for days after¬ 
ward that I myself learned the 
story of Owen’s metamorphosis, and 
the fate of the Princess Irma Tcher- 
nova and her devoted chauffeur, 
chronologically it ought to have gone 
into this recital of acts before Portia 
and I stood at the window that night, 
watching the holocaust of what had 
been one of the fine old landmarks of 
Meadowlawn. Agathya’s inability to 
speak even her native language might 
have proved a serious impediment to 
our acquiring knowledge of what took 
place at the old Burnham house be¬ 
fore the explosion, had not the old 
woman been fairly gifted with her 
pencil in the manner of crude draw¬ 
ings, and had she not possessed suffi¬ 
cient histrionic ability to combine 
with those rough sketches. Her own 
system for conveying ideas to her 
mistress or Sergei helped us but little. 

Afterward, she partly drew, partly 
acted out, the happenings of that 
night, until Portia and I understood 
very well what had taken place. Her 
story was fully corroborated from 
Owen’s angle, later, although his 
recollection of what took place was 
dim, as if his mind had not been abso¬ 
lutely clear at the time. It would be 
entirely too tedious if I tried to tell 
the whole story of Agathya’s attempts 
to impart her knowledge of that last 
terrible night, and I think it will be 
better if I tell it as if I had witnessed 
the whole tragedy in person. 


Agathya managed to make us 
understand that she had been foster- 
mother to the princess when Irma was 
a baby, hence something more than a 
serf, but that Irma had always 
treated her nurse as an unscrupulous 
person is likely to treat a person who 
loves one. It was not until Irma had 
gone far in the ways of evil knowl¬ 
edge that Agathya lost her tongue, 
and she lost it because she had seen fit 
to rebuke her mistress for cruel treat¬ 
ment of some small animal upon 
which the princess had been making 
experiments. The princess’ retalia¬ 
tion for this reproach was frightful, 
but it meant Agathya’s future silence, 
and Agathya’s shrinking, fearful 
service from that time on. What Irma 
Tchemova failed to understand was 
that some day her ancient servitor 
would turn upon such a tyrannical 
mistress, her love changed to impla¬ 
cable hatred. 

When the princess had completed 
the experiments in black magic that 
made it possible for her to metamor¬ 
phose at will, she had yet another 
hold upon her terrified old nurse; she 
told Agathya that if die could not 
find victims upon whom to glut her 
appetite for human flesh, she would 
rend the old woman limb from limb in 
lieu of other prey. This threat was 
sufficient in itself to bind the broken- 
spirited Agathya, who no longer 
dared oppose her mistress in any- 

This condition was taken full ad¬ 
vantage of by the princess, who often 
slaked her thirst for blood, when she 
was angry, by forcing Agathya to 
bare her back to the knout, which the 
Russian would wield until crimson 
followed her blows. Sometimes after 
this she would relent, and weep, 
begging her old nurse’s pardon. This 
had taken place several times, and 
Agathya alternately found herself 
swayed between her old love for her 
one-time foster-child, and her cring¬ 
ing fear of the terrible beatings she 
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might expect to receive upon what 
was too often a slight provocation. 

O N the night of the fire, Agathya 
had received orders to prepare a 
more than ordinarily splendid dinner. 
The heavy brocaded draperies were 
drawn close across the windows by the 
hands of the princess herself, intent 
upon privacy. Irma dressed with 
more than her customary attention, 
decking herself with many-colored 
jeweled ornaments to accentuate her 
exotic beauty. She wore a corsage 
bouquet of lycanthropic flowers of 
various colors, ranging from the deep 
orange with puffy black blotches, to 
sickly white or palish blue or ugly 
garnet. The brazier, of which Por¬ 
tia had told me, was prepared, and its 
contents carefully measured, ready 
for use in the incantations. The 
wreaths or chains of those terrible 
“orchids” were tied together by the 
princess’ own slender fingers and laid 
under an embroidered linen cover on 
a small table in the dining room. 

Agathya had her suspicions as to 
the event that her mistress was pre¬ 
paring for, and when Sergei, attired 
for the affair with barbaric splendor 
in robes of rich embroidery after the 
ancient Russian fashion, appeared in 
the kitchen to see to the final arrange¬ 
ments, the old woman inquired of her 
fellow-servant by means of deaf-and- 
dumb signs if the guest were not to be 
Owen Edwardes, and if the occasion 
were not to be Owen’s initiation into 
the lycanthropic rites that would re¬ 
sult in his metamorphosis. It was a 
matter not to be ignored between 
Sergei and Agathya, for the old 
woman knew how madly the chauffeur 
loved his mistress; knew that he had 
followed the princess chiefly because 
of his wild passion, not because he had 
been bom to service, for it seems that 
in Russia he had been a small noble- 

“ Tonight the princess intends to 
make Ow-een her mate,” he marled 


between shut teeth. “Yes, tonight 
she will make a grand foray some¬ 
where in the neighborhood, with a 
partner, a mate, at her side. She 
wishes to glut her hunger in company 
with the man whom she loves. Well, 
she reckons without me. She has lied 
to me once too often, Agathya.” 

He laughed. It made Agathya 
shudder, for it was a fearful sound, 
mirthless and grim, that issued from 
his lips. 

“Tonight is to be her night of love. 
It shall be! It shall be such love as 
that pale American could never 
dream of. Even our princess does 
not know of the love that is in store 
for her tonight. Oh, my time has 
come. I shall wait no longer. She 
shall be mine—or no man’s.” 

“What are you going to do?” 
Agathya’s nimble fingers demanded, 
while the old woman’s eyes dilated 
with apprehension for her fellow- 
servant, who had more than once 
saved her from the princess’ knout. 
“If you offend her, your chance to 
win her for yourself will be gone for¬ 
ever. This may be only a passing 
fancy for the American.” 

“A passing fancy? When she in¬ 
tends to make him her lycanthropic 
mate?” Sergei demanded savagely. 
“Tonight she will either make me her 
wolf-mate or slay that interloper 
when she metamorphoses. I have 
waited too long. My patience is ex¬ 
hausted. The hour has come when I 

Agathya trembled. “Why should 
she kill that poor young man?” she 
questioned. Agathya was afflicted by 
pity for Owen, and sympathy for 
Portia, who had once laid a gentle 
hand upon that wounded shoulder. 

Sergei stared at the old woman. 

“If the princess chooses me, then .1 
will spare the young man. If you 
want his life, Agathya, it is yours, 
provided only that the American 
woman takes him away from here, If 
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the princess -will not fulfil her prom¬ 
ises to me—tonight—” . .. 

His unspoken words eonveyed to 
Agathya eloquently all that his lips 
did not utter. 

T he old woman went on with her 
dinner preparations, and Sergei 
with his dignified serving when dinner 
was ready. But when the table had 
been cleared and the princess was left 
alone with Owen, Sergei was not out¬ 
side the door; Sergei was standing 
within the room, behind the heavy 
draperies near the door, which he had 
closed cunningly, as he concealed him¬ 
self. And Sergei’s hand was on the 
hilt of his keen-bladed knife, the knife 
with the enameled Russian hilt that 
had looked so colorful against his 
dark mantle. 

What Portia had seen, Sergei saw, 
with the difference that when the 
princess flung over Owen the hot 
drops of the decoction from the pot 
that hung over the brazier, Sergei saw 
the thing take plaee that to him meant 
Irma Tchemova’s betrayal of himself, 
her acceptance of another man as her 
mate. Sergei saw the metamorphosis 
of Owen Edwardes take place before 
his furious eyes; saw all—all. He 
was not horrified; he had known for 
years that the princess was subject to 
this supernormal change. What he 
felt was bitter anger at her betrayal 
of him, furious jealousy at that signal 
instance of her favor for Owen, and a 
powerful desire for revenge upon that 
lovely, lying creature who had be¬ 
guiled another and innocent man by 
her magical arts. 

The gray wolf that stood within the 
double circle beside the glowing 
brazier trembled as if with fright. 
Sergei read the creature’s mood and 
disposition aright, and a sudden im¬ 
pulse arose within him to snatch the 
unfortunate beast out of the triumph¬ 
ant princess’ power, before that gray 
muzzle should be stained with inno¬ 
cent blood. His opportunity was not 


long in coming. For a moment the 
beautiful Russian stood caressing the 
rough gray hide of the beast beside 
her, with incoherent endearments, and 
an occasional passionate kiss. Then 
she lifted both slender arms in invoca¬ 
tion. As she raised her face upward, 
Sergei snatched off his long girdle and 
knotted one end into a running noose. 

Very quietly he tiptoed up behind 
the princess. He dropped the noose 
about the gray wolf’s neck and pulled 
the animal toward the door. It was 
all done so quickly—and the beast 
went with him as if it understood— 
that when the princess heard the first 
sound and whirled about, it was too 
late for her to change the invocation 
she had already made. That white 
face was growing elongated—those 
beryl eyes gleamed with garnet fires— 
as Sergei pulled the gray wolf out 
into the hall and closed the door be¬ 
hind him. 

He called to the old nurse, who was 
crouching near the door. 

“Here!” He put the knotted 
girdle into the old woman’s trembling 
hand. “Here is the man you wanted 
to save. Take him to the American 
woman who loves him. Do not be 
afraid. Our mistress will not be able 
to harm you from now on. I am 
master, Agathya.” 

Agathya remained rooted to the 
spot, her terrified mouth agape. She 
was unable to question Sergei by her 
own methods, for her hands were busy 
with the gray wolf that had been de¬ 
livered into her keeping. She could 
only stand, staring, petrified. 

“Go! And go quickly!” com¬ 
manded Sergei, authoritatively. “Al¬ 
ready our mistress has changed her 
form, and she must not find you are 
here, with this beast—so. Do not 
think of me. I shall be able to take 
care both of myself—and her. Go!” 

Agathya, accustomed throughout 
her sixty-odd years to unquestioning 
obedience, trudged out of the house, 
drawing the trembling gray wolf with 
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her. She admitted when telling her 
story that she did not once entertain 
a fear of the animal, knowing it as 
she did for a kindly and well-inten¬ 
tioned human being before its meta¬ 
morphosis. She had been afraid of 
her mistress when the princess 
changed her form, and usually kept 
to her room at night, warned to do so, 
“in case of accident”, as Irma had 
dryly remarked. 

Agathya, however, could not force 
herself to go away immediately across 
the fields to the Differdale house, 
without seeing for herself—if she 
Could do so in safety—what was tak¬ 
ing place between her mistress and 
the enraged Sergei. Therefore, when 
she had closed the house door securely 
behind her, she dragged the unwilling 
beast along with her to where she 
could peer in at the high windows of 
the dining room. She found a place 
at last, where the princess’ hand had 
not drawn the curtains together suffi¬ 
ciently, or where Sergei had dis¬ 
arranged them later inadvertently. 

Through the panes her white face 
peered. At the end of the improvised 
leash the unwilling beast tugged and 
strained. Agathya was really terri¬ 
fied beyond expression at her realiza¬ 
tion that conditions had gone entirely 
beyond the Princess Tchemova’s con¬ 
trol and had passed into the hands of 
the rebellious Sergei. She stood star¬ 
ing into the room, terror in her heart 
at what she felt intuitively was about 
to take place, for she knew that the 
princess would not overlook Sergei’s 
interference. 

'\X7'ithin the brilliantly lighted 
' ’ salon there paced back and forth 
a great white wolf, an animal that the 
old woman knew only too well. The 
bushy tail switched angrily. The 
great beast leapt, and flung itself 
furiously at the closed door once, 
twice, then fumbled at the knob with 
paws and mouth; a horrifying sight, 
somehow, even to Agathya. At last 


it gave up, walked back to the center 
of the room and crouched, facing the 

Presently that watched door opened 
cautiously, to admit Sergei, who 

closed it quickly behind hin... 

with his back against it, his intention 
clarified by that simple action. The 
white wolf drew baek with a suspi¬ 
cious snarl. It must have seen, as did 
Agathya, the glittering, keen-bladed 
knife that shone in the chauffeur’s 
right hand. Apparently the wolf 
was uncertain what to do; it stood, 
lashing its furry sides with its tail, 
eying Sergei with glowing red eyes 
that were terrible to see. 

“You promised me, Irma Andrey- 
evna!” cried out Sergei finally, with 
concentrated passion. “You lied to 
me, didn’t you? You were always 
lying to me, because your promises 
bound me to your service. Well, 
you’ve lied once too often, Irma 
Andreyevna. You promised me to 
perform the incantations over me 
that would make me your mate—but 
now you have thrust me to one side to 
make place for that pale American, 
who does not love you —who does not 
love you, princess! No, what he gives 
is only the reflection of your own 
abandoned, mad passion, an echo of 
your magic arts drawn out of him in 
response to your desire. 

“You thought you could play with 
Sergei’s heart, didn’t you? Ah, you 
didn’t know Sergei as well as you 
thought you did! You’ve played 
with him for the last time. You’ve 
told him your last lie. You are going 
to keep your promises tonight, and 
lie on Sergei’s breast—alive or dead! ’ ’ 
And he laughed. 

At that laugh, a low growl rippled 
out of the parted jaws of the white 
wolf. The red eyes glowed savagely. 
It swayed from side to side, then 
crouched with tense muscles. 

Sergei braced himself against the 
door, the knife in his hand flashing 
back the light of the cut-glass pend- 
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ants of the chandelier. There was a 
sudden eclipse of the lights, as a 
long, lithe body intervened between 
Agathya’s staring eyes and the 
chandelier, in a curving spring. 
Sergei cried out, as if taken by sur¬ 
prize, flinging his right hand into the 
air. The knife flashed in that up¬ 
ward sweep. 

In her tense condition, Agathya 
could have sworn that she heard the 
loud snap of the white wolf’s teeth as 
they met in the empty air, and she 
breathed in relief, a relief that a 
second later turned into agonized sus¬ 
pense—for which of the two within 
she herself could hardly have told. 
Remember, Agathya had nursed at 
her own breast the thing that raged 
within that room. It was truly a 
horrid sound, followed by a kind of 
gasping, choking, husky laugh—if 
laugh it could be called—from Sergei. 

Agathya looked. Looked again, 
hardly believing her own eyes. Sergei 
was holding the white wolf’s ugly 
snapping jaws close to his bleeding 
breast, as if in an ecstasy. His mouth 
was wide open, his head lifted as if 
he felt an emotion too deep even for 
joy. He panted as he pressed the 
bared, red-stained fangs against his 
very heart with his muscular left arm, 

“I told you—you are lying on my 
heart—my bleeding heart—alive—my 
princess—alive!” 

He raised the knife yet higher. It 
described a flashing arc in the air. It 
disappeared to the hilt in the white 
wolf’s side. A fearful howl wailed 
out upon Agathya’s ears. 

A gathya knew—what Russian peas¬ 
ant would not have known?— 
what would follow. Nevertheless, she 
stared with bulging eyes at the spec¬ 
tacle that took place within the room. 
It seemed hardly a second before 
Sergei held against his lacerated 
breast the pallid blood-stained face of 
the Princess Irma Andreyevna Tcher- 
nova. He held her so tightly that she 


could not even struggle, and all the 
time he laughed terribly, with exult¬ 
ant triumph. 

“Mine! Did I not tell you so, my 
princess? Mine! You would not 
keep your promise, so I had to make 
you. Mine! Mine! No one can take 
you away from me now!” 

And indeed, no one could. For 
even as he cried out, Agathya’s star¬ 
ing eyes saw the supple form of her 
mistress shiver convulsively, then 
droop limply. 

Sergei held the slender figure from 
him for a moment, and read the un¬ 
mistakable sign on that pallid face. 
He carried the relaxed form to a pile 
of cushions at the center of the room 
and laid it tenderly down upon the 
rich velvets and silks, disposing it as 
gently as if life still dwelt in those 
white limbs. Then he took out a 
white handkerchief and made as if to 
wipe the red stains from that white 

His hand jerked back; he shook his 
head. He would leave his blood upon 
the countenance of the woman he 
loved. Who can say what his secret 
thought was, the significance that 
action held for him? He left her 
there, and went out of the room. 

Still Agathya could not move. She 
felt that there was more to follow, 
much more, and that she had to know 
what it was. She pressed her 
wrinkled old face against the window- 
pane, and held tightly to the leash of 
the animal which she had in charge. 
The poor beast cowered against her 
as if in mortal dread. 

The door opened, and Sergei en¬ 
tered, both hands full. He was oarry- 
ing cans from the garage, which was 
built in under that side of the house. 
He walked about the room, pouring 
gasoline generously over the rich rugs, 
the heaped-up cushions. When he 
had emptied the cans, he went back 
to the center of the room and leaned 
over the jewel-bedecked form lying 
there. 
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He sobbed. He cried. He knelt 
beside the dead woman and kissed her 
bmp hands passionately. He begged 
for her forgiveness. He railed against 
her unfaithfulness. Agathya drew 
back with a shuddering intake of her 
breath; her own tears welled up and 
blinded her eyes. 

At last Sergei took a match-box 
from his pocket and began to strike 
matches. When they were well ablaze, 
he flung them on all sides about him. 

Hardly had Agathya time to with¬ 
draw from the window before the en¬ 
tire room was a blazing inferno. As 
she staggered away, dragging the 
gray wolf, the night became light¬ 
ed by the towering flames that 
licked their rapid way through the 
Tehemova residence. The tugging 
beast at her side pulled in terrified 
shudders on the embroidered girdle of 
the doomed Sergei. 

One final picture had burned itself 
into Agathya ’b very soul. And that 
was Sergei, standing in the midst of 
those leaping, roaring flames, his 
lacerated breast bared, his great arms 
holding against his bleeding heart the 
white body of the woman he had 
loved. 

Then Agathya remembered that al¬ 
most directly under the dining room 
the garage, with its plentiful stores 
of gasoline, was situated. When she 
remembered this, she started to run, 
pulling the gray wolf with her. 
Hardly had she reached a safe dis¬ 
tance when there came a long 
rumbling that ended in a roar; the 
flames had reached the store of gaso¬ 
line _ in the garage. When the ex¬ 
plosion came, Agathya was thrown to 
the ground by the shock, and recov¬ 
ered her footing with difficulty, for 
she was badly shaken. 

But throughout it all she held 
grimly to the girdle at the other end 
of which pulled the terrified beast 
which she must not desert, which she 
must deliver into the right hands at 
whatever cost to herself. But she 


turned at the sound of that rumble, 
that fierce crash, to see the chaos of 
brilliant and ruthless flame sweeping 
upward to the very stars at the im¬ 
petus of that stored gasoline. The 
Tehemova house had gone, wiped off 
the face of the earth, and with it had 
gone Sergei, and the Princess Irma 
Tehemova, who had lain in her 
lover’s arms only when death had 
claimed them both. 

Close upon the heels of the ex¬ 
plosion, Agathya came ringing the 
bell of the bronze gate, to deliver into 
the hands of Portia Differdale that 
most precious and terrible of gifts 
which she held captive cm the girdle 
of the dead, but triumphant, Sergei. 

PART lfi 

VK/hen I wakened out of my 
' » stupid fainting spell and opened 
my eyes to see the face of Agathya, 
the truth swept over me again and for 
a few minutes I could not get the 
strength to lift my head from the 
cushions. The old woman had re¬ 
ceived her orders, apparently, for 
when she saw my eyes open she rang 
for Fu, who peered in at the open 
doorway, smiling eheerily at sight of 
my questioning gaze. 

“Fu call Missee,” exclaimed he, 
disappearing as quickly as he had 

By the time I had recovered suffi¬ 
ciently to sit up, Portia came in at the 
doorway and knelt beside me. 

“Auntie dear! Forgive me if I 
didn’t stay with you myself, but I 
knew it was only a fainting spell, and 
I—” 

“You had something more impor¬ 
tant to attend to,” I ventured, dryly, 
at which my niece’s face went rose- 

I grasped her wrists and whispered 
somewhat fiercely, I fear, for I had 
grown very fond of Owen during the 
weeks of my stay in Meadowlawn: 
“Owen? Will he always be—that 
way?” 
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She did not need my words to ac¬ 
quaint her with my anxiety. 

“Don't worry, dear. Everything 
will soon be all right, Auntie. He— 
it—is down in the laboratory, where I 
am preparing for what must be 
done.” 

“But, Portia—?” 

“There mu3t be an exorcism, and 
counteracting spells, and I must wait 
until about 2 o’clock this morning 
before I can begin thein, on account 
of certain conjunctions of the planets, 
which will be more favorable at that 
moment.” 

“You are sure you can do every¬ 
thing without danger to yourself?” 

Her face clouded. 

“ I do not know. But I am willing 
to give my own life to save Owen,” 
she whispered. Then, “Auntie, if 
anything happens to me, you must see 
to it that Owen”—her voice dropped 
—“that Owen does—not—live—after 

“Portia!” 

“This is imperative. Can’t you 
see why? If I am taken away, and 
he lives on, with this terrible thing 
upon him—” 

I understood then. 

“But if you are successful—?” 

“If I am, he will never have this 
thing come upon him again. You 
must remember, it was not called up¬ 
on him by his own evil desires; it was 
against his conscious will. That 
changes everything.” 

I did not pursue the matter farther. 
Portia probably would not, could not, 
have told me what my curiosity was 
inflamed to learn. She remained with 
me for a few minutes, then went back 
to the laboratory to prepare for her 

I got out some of the books we had 
been consulting those last few days, 
and read them eagerly, gathering bits 
of information here and there. What 
I garnered led me to believe that an 
attitude of prayer would be the best 
thing to help my dear niece and poor 


Owen, so while Agathya watched be¬ 
side me in the library, I closed my 
eyes occasionally and let my soul rise 
in supplication to the Highest Power 
of all. 

Fu padded into the room, and with 
a deep obeisance, departed. I sur¬ 
prized his comprehending expression, 
however, and when I later learned 
that he had spent much of the night 
before his statue of Confucius, I was 
grateful. I believe firmly that faith¬ 
ful prayer, whether directed to God in 
the name of Confucius, or God in the 
name of the Carpenter, reaches the 
ear of the Infinite, and releases the 
God-power that works out so-called 
miracles. 

I expected some bind of super¬ 
normal demonstration and was not 
far wrong. When 2 o’clock struck, I 
felt impelled to pray constantly for 
Portia’s success and her escape from 
the perils that I knew she was sur¬ 
rounded by. Agathya, watching me, 
suddenly flung herself down upon her 
old knees and burst out into impas¬ 
sioned, guttural sounds; I knew that 
she was praying, too, in her poor 
dumb fashion. 

T ust what went on in the laboratory, 
J I have never asked Portia, for I 
did not care, afterward, to bring up 
memories of that terrible time. I 
know now that she must have had a 
frightful struggle with the evil influ¬ 
ences that had been called by her to 
undo their evil work in metamorphos¬ 
ing poor Owen. The minutes did 
drag, that night. 

I felt that something awful was 
hanging over us, as I listened to 
Agathya’s strange, uncouth noises 
break in upon an otherwise undis¬ 
turbed silence that weighed upon my 
very soul. At half past 2 I opened 
my eyes with a start, sure that some¬ 
one, or something, had entered the 
room with a rush of cold air, but my 
hasty glance reassured me; we were 
apparently alone. Yet I did not feel 
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that we were alone. A cold shiver of 
repulsion went over me. I knew all 
at once that something inimical was 
with ns, knew it with other senses 
than those of the body. I sat up 
straight among the cushions, put the 
palms of my hands together, and 
prayed aloud with such fervor as I 
had never before known. 

Portia told me afterward, that at 
what she judged must have been this 
hour, she was granted a moment’s 
respite—which she sorely needed—in 
her battle with that Evil that fought 
against her for Owen Edwardes’ soul. 
And she knew, somehow, that it was 
my prayer that had lifted the ter¬ 
rible cloud of Evil from about her, to 
give her that moment’s resting space. 

Meantime, as I prayed, something 
out of the thin air struck at my two 
hands and forced them down and 
apart! I cried out. Agathya stopped 
her strange sounds for a single mo¬ 
ment to stare appalled at me, then 
she began gibbering once more in that 
awful fashion, seemingly in the last 
throes of mortal fear. The sight of 
her groveling on the floor and erying 
out so horribly, stiffened my Yankee 
backbone. I forced my two hands 
together again and held them tightly 
to my breast, inwardly defying any 
power inimical to make me cease from 
my supplications. Nor was I dis¬ 
turbed again. The curtains at the 
doorway swung and swayed, as if 
something had passed through with a 
rush, and the atmosphere of the room 
became friendly, as it were, once 

I became aware that a storm was 
raging. The wind howled and 
shrieked about the house, beating 
upon the solid granite as if to tear the 
blocks apart. In the intervals of the 
constantly rising gale Agathya’s hor¬ 
rible mouthings rose on the night, 
making it yet more terrible. 

Despite it all, I felt strongly im¬ 
pelled to put all thoughts out of my 
mind save those of prayer, and it is 


strange that not for a single minute 
did I doubt Portia’s ability to cope 
with whatever evil stalked abroad that 
awful night. Not for an instant did 
I even contemplate going to her as¬ 
sistance; I felt assurance within my 
heart that I could do more for her by 
my simple supplication than by my 
physical presence, ignorant as I was 
of the occult forces that had been 
loosed that night. 

I t must have been about 3 o’clock 
when I heard the storm die down 
magically, as if calmed by the com¬ 
mand of some Mighty One. Shortly 
afterward I heard the sound of an 
opening door below, and then voices. 
Voices—one of them masculine! I 
dared not stop my prayers, nor did 
Agathya cease her gabbling noises. 
When Portia came to the door of the 
library, she found us both earnestly 
engaged in supplication, each in her 
own fashion. 

At that happy voice I stopped and 
dared look toward the door. Portia 
stood there, leaning on Owen’s arm, 
her face shining with a kind of in¬ 
ward light. Owen withdrew his arm 
and came toward me, very white but 
very uplifted. 

“God bless you for what you’ve 
done tonight, Aunt Sophie,” he said 
to me, reaching out to lift me to my 
i'eet. He held me against his heart 
as if I had been his mother, and kissed 
me warmly several times. 

I could hardly gather my scattered 
wits. Then, too, I was exhausted by 
the strain I had been through. I 
broke down and cried like a child, 
my head on Owen’s shoulder and Por¬ 
tia’s arms about us both. 

Fu, always ready for an emer¬ 
gency, had prepared a cold supper. 
He called us from the door, his yellow 
face ashine as if he, too, had experi¬ 
enced something out of the ordinary. 
We all went into the dining room and 
ate like starved things. Agathya re- 
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fused to sit at the table with us and 
went into the kitchen with Fu; we 
could hear him talking to her in a 
cheerful monologue, and her occa¬ 
sional guttural attempt at speech. 

I asked no questions. It did not 
seem a time for questions. It was a 
time for rejoicing, and I saw from 
Portia’s air that she was no longer 
carrying a heavy spiritual burden. 
Owen was very quiet and subdued, 
much unlike Ins usual light-hearted 
self, but the looks he gave Portia 
every now and then turned my old 
heart to water with their tenderness. 

I insisted that he remain with us 
the rest of the night, so later we 
sat and talked—not of the past but of 
the future. 

They had decided to marry the next 
day, in spite of what people might 
say to a hasty wedding following close 
upon the death of Mr. Differdale. The 
harrowing experience the two had re¬ 
cently undergone had given them 
clearer vision; they cared nothing for 
the opinions of outsiders. Their own 
souls were light and free with the 
knowledge that they were doing right 
in taking the step. 

So they were married the next 
morning, Portia and Owen. 

PART 17 

T hat they were superlatively 
happy it is superfluous to say. 
They insisted that I continue to make 
my home with them. Portia told me 
that if it had not been for my prayers 
she would have succumbed, that last 
awful night, to the evil powers ar¬ 
rayed against her overwhelmingly, 
augmented as they were by the subtle 
mind of the liberated Princess Tcher- 
nova. Just when she felt herself 
failing, of a sudden she had heard 
my voice praying, and confidence 
grew strong within her that she 
would conquer. Fresh courage and 
strength imbued her efforts, and she 
held out to the end, the end when 


Owen resumed his natural form and 
became once more master of himself. 
Both she and Owen made me feel that 
they owed so much to me that they 
could never repay me, and wished to 
have me always near them. 

We were a happy household. One 
thing only disturbed me, and this was 
that Owen became much interested in 
Mr. Differdale’s notes on his work, 
and began delving into the books so 
absorbedly that after a few months I 
was not surprized that he and Portia 
should take up together the work 
which my niece had thought to lay 
aside. The importance of it could not 
be denied, yet the dangers for them 
both—. Well, after all, everybody 
has to live his own life and die his 

It was their knowledge of the un¬ 
derlying spiritual causes for the 
world conflict that led both my dear 
ones to give their services to their 
country when we entered the war. Be¬ 
fore they went abroad—Owen as an 
officer and Portia as a nurse—they 
made over to me all their property, 
knowing that in case of their deaths I 
would use it well, as Portia expressed 
it. 

Fu Sing and Agathya served me 
well during those years, two years 
that were a harrowing ordeal to me, 
for my heart was bound up in my 
dear children. When the news of their 
deaths came, it found me nursing the 
old Russian woman on what proved 
to be her death-bed. Oh, it was as 
well that I had my hands full of work 
those days; or how could I have borne 
it all? 

Shortly after Agathya’s death Fu 
was called to China. His filial affec¬ 
tion had been appealed to; his old 
father lying sick desired to see his 
son before he died. In this way I 
was desolate and alone; my dear ones 
taken from me, and those other two 
who made links with the past, as well. 

Mrs. Differdale and Aurora Arnold 
tried to drop in on me frequently, but 
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I had to discourage their visits; they 
were so full of neighborhood gossip 
and the pettinesses of life, that they 
always left me feeling out of kilter 
with the world. After a time I found 
myself entirely alone with my memo¬ 
ries, memories both painful and beau¬ 
tiful. It was about this time, while I 
was so alone, that I began to feel 
strongly impelled to writing out the 
experience of that terrible winter. 

I did not even try to engage a serv¬ 
ant, because I could take care of the 
house very well myself and the work 
helped me to keep occupied: it is wise 
for one who has no real object in life 
to be busy always. I read a great 
deal, much that I could not really 
understand, in Mr. Differdale’s books. 
The reading filled in hours that would 
otherwise have been unpleasantly 
empty. And somehow, the more I 
read and studied, the more I felt im¬ 
pelled to write the story of my experi- 

And so at last I started to write 
down what I remembered of it as best 
I could, believing that there were 
those in America who ought to know 
of that invasion from the dark, with 
its threat that what has happened 
once may occur again. It has taken 
me several months to write these few 
thousand words, because I have been 
somehow hindered and have had ob¬ 
stacles thrown in my way, time and 
time again. I do not believe these 
hindrances are coincidences; I believe 
something quite the contrary. 

T he things that have happened to 
prevent me from writing have all 
been explicable from the standpoint 
of everyday life, I admit. The fact 
remains that I have had to fight 
against interruptions ever since I 
started to write this account. I had 
what the doctor called ptomaine poi¬ 
soning, and had to lie weeks in bed 
with a trained nurse in attendance. 


so that afterward I was obliged to 
fight for sufficient strength to be per¬ 
mitted to use my pen. I have found 
my telephone connections so strange¬ 
ly broken or unsatisfactory that day 
after day I was obliged to go out in 
person to order provisions. Frequent¬ 
ly the grocer could not get my order 
to me and I had to go out for it my¬ 
self. Always there was a new com¬ 
plication, explicable on perfectly 
sound material grounds, but resulting 
in the same thing invariably, i. e., my 
physical inability to write or impos¬ 
sibility to find time to write. 

But now—at last—I have com¬ 
pleted my work. I have written to 
several prominent publishers of fic¬ 
tion magazines, asking them to send 
me the names and addresses of those 
of their contributors who, in their 
opinion, know most about occult mat¬ 
ters. I have selected one of these 
writers and have written her. She is 
to call here and receive this manu¬ 
script, and see to it that it is pub¬ 
lished and its warning message spread 
broadcast. 

Today is the day she is to come. I 
shall wrap my manuscript carefully 
in oiled paper and lock it into a stout 
metal box. Neither fire nor water 
must find their way to it. That there 
will be attempts made to destroy it, I 
know, but while I live I shall guard 
it with my life, and I know that the 
woman whom I have called to take it 
in charge realizes to the full the grav¬ 
ity of the message and will carry out 
my wishes in regard to it. 

Sophie Delohme. 

Differdale House, 

June 18th, 1924. 

[The End.] 

Note.—The earlier installments of Miss 
Delormes remarkable narrative , with a 
word by Oreye La Spina, were puVl 
in the April and May numbers of WEIRD 
TALES. Copies will be mailed to any ad¬ 
dress by the publishers for 25 cents each. 


Loo Tun Sin 

By EVERETT BOSTON 


1 00 TUN SIN, wizard of the East, 
man of the West; Loo Tun Sin, 
J whose face has never been seen, 
even by his seven wives: of him, of 
Loo Tun Sin, I would tell a tale. Let 
the babbling of voices and the rattle 
of laughter cease while I tell of Loo 
Tun Sin. 

Now a house of Loo Tun Sin had 
been entered in his absence, and a 
woman of Loo Tun Sin had been be¬ 
trayed by force. And the word ran 
through the silent street of the ware¬ 
houses, out into the yellow lights of 
the chop suey district, up well-lighted 
stairs of marble, into gay restaurants, 
down dart, odorous wooden stairs, 
and into alleys. Presently it came to 
the door of the Forbidden Room. 

Because he was the master, none 
dared disturb him, but they waited in 
the hall by the door of the Forbidden 
Room until he came out. 

“O, Loo Tun Sin!” they cried; 
“your house has been defiled, and a 
woman has known shame! 

Loo Tun Sin drew himself erect, 
and replied: “Who has entered my 
house, and which house is it?” 

“The house in the street before the 
wharves, ’ ’ they answered. 

“It is well!” he said, as if to chil¬ 
dren. “But who?” 

“Oh, Loo Tun Sin, it was a man 
with a terrible face, who is not of our 
people. He is known as the Shark 
among his people, who are gunmen.” 

“It is well!” he said again. “Send 
the youngest of the hatchetmen of the 
Soo tong to me at the House of 
Painted Colors.” 

“It shall be done, 0 Loo Tun Sin!” 
The front of the house was a store 
that held tea and carvings and an old 
Chinaman. Behind the store was the 
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abode that was known as the House 
of Painted Colors. Here sat Loo Tun 
Sin with his head bowed in a great 
shame. His house had been defiled, 
and his vengeance must be unique, 
as it would be swift. 

Then a woman was brought before 
him, wailing and praying for death, 
since she had been robbed of her vir¬ 
tue in the sight of her husband. To 
her Loo Tun Sin showed a picture and 
asked a question, and she answered, 
“Yes! It was that man!” 

“Death is a flower blooming in the 
night wind,” said Loo Tun Sin. 
“Virtue departed may not return. 
Here is a rosebud, pleasant to the 
smell. When life wearies you, inhale 
the odor of the rosebud, and your 
death will be as a sweet sleep.” 

Then the woman left him, wailing 
softly that she must die, but Loo Tun 
Sin only stared at the picture of the 
Shark. 

The face of the Shark was horrible 
to contemplate. The nose was huge, 
and the forehead and ohin retreating. 
Protruding teeth gave the face all it 
needed to resemble the head of a 
shark. It was said that this ugliness 
gave him an advantage in his battles 
with the police and other gunmen. 

And he had been heard to say that 
a Chinaman was lower than a dog, 
and should be treated as such. 

Loo Tun Sin smiled under his 
mask as he thought of this last. And 
he murmured, “Death brings obliv¬ 
ion. That shall not be my vengeance. ” 
Then he picked up a book, and read 
it with great interest. 

I nto the store before the House of 
Painted Colors came a young 
Chinaman who was dressed in tailor- 
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made clothing and who smoked ex¬ 
pensive Egyptian cigarettes. Through 
the store and to the door of the House 
of Painted Colors he went, but before 
he could knock the door opened. 

“It is well!” said Loo Tun Sin. 
“You are Billy Soo before the mis¬ 
sionary. Mine is not a tong business, 
nor is it of murder. But it requires 
skill, therefore I shall pay whatever 
it may be worth.” 

“The sun warms again,” said Billy 
Soo politely. “I should not like to 
kill just now. My payment shall be 
to serve the master, Loo Tun Sin.” 

“The moon was silver, as a 
maiden’s heart, but the dawn de¬ 
stroyed the beauty of the moon. I 
would eloud the dawn with trouble. 
Bring him I speak of before me. The 
moon is no longer of value, but I 
would have the dawn. Be swift!” 

Out of the store before the House 
of Painted Colors swaggered a young 
Chinaman whose step was unhurried 
and who paused to light a cigarette. 
People passed this way and that, and 
the young Chinaman mingled with 
them and was gone. 

In the House of Painted Colors Loo 
Tun Sin turned again to his book, 
but presently rang a bell. A lean, 
humble Chinaman of the coolie class 
answered. 

“Is she dead?” asked Loo Tun Sin. 

“She is dead, O Loo Tun Sin!” 

“You will remove all food from 
the cold box of the foreigners and 
place her there. It is a part of my 
vengeance.” 

“It shall be done!” 

Again Loo Tun Sin turned to his 
book, and sometimes he pondered on 
a passage. It was an interesting 

The sun that had risen on morning 
descended on night and a tall clock 
was brought to the store of Loo Tun 
Sin. Pour chattering Chinamen car¬ 
ried it. Paddy the Cop stopped to 
watch for a moment, then moved on. 


Presently a large trunk came from 
the store and was carried to the door 
of the Forbidden Room, which was 
over the chop suey restaurant of 
Henry Soo. 


I n the restaurant below the For¬ 
bidden Room sat seven gunmen, 
well-dressed, manicured, and cold- 
eyed. They spoke of one known as 
the Shark. 

“—went fooling with a yaller 
belly’s woman!” 

“Had a yaller woman, onct!” 

*‘Shut up!” said the leader. “She 
was a high class dame, see! And she 
belonged to”—he bent closer and 
lowered his voice—“to Loo Tun 
Sin!” 

“Hell!” 


So they sat very still and drank hot 
tea in cold silence, for the name of 
Loo Tun Sin was known to them. 

“I hear they cut you up, bit by bit, 
unless you buy the woman first,” 
whispered one, but the others did not 
answer, only staring stonily at the 
table cloth. 

“The Shark was of the gang,” said 
the leader, after a time. “He’s got a 
room upstairs. The Shark’s gone. 

So they looked at one another with¬ 
out speaking, and finished their tea 
and went up the stairs to the For¬ 
bidden Room. 

Beside the door of the Forbidden 
Room were ten Chinamen with im¬ 
passive faces but wary eyes. Each 
wore a blouse with wide sleeves, and 
each kept his hands in his sleeves. 
There was no hostile move. There 


was no need of one. 

Seven gunmen went slowly and 
carefully backward down the stairs. 
It is very foolish to try to argue with 
a hatchetman whose weapon is a 
Luger up each sleeve. Wide sleeves 
are very useful. 

So seven men entered the chop suey 
rooms again and drank tea and were 
silent. 
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In the Forbidden Room Loo Tun 
Sin picked up a gleaming knife. The 
tight mask moved as if he smiled. 
There were two pictures before him in 
a frame. Then he gazed down at the 
two motionless bodies, and—the knife 
descended. 


Below him seven gunmen paid their 
bills and left the building. They 
were escorted to the door by a smiling 
Chinaman who hoped they would 
come again, and recommended the tea 
as always hot. But he kept either 
hand hidden in wide flowing sleeves. 

Away from the place, the seven lit 
cigarettes and the leader spoke, 
moodily. 

“The Shark was there, but the 
Lord knows what they are doing to 


“Let’s go back and shoot it out 
with those chinks,” suggested and in¬ 
sisted a young and rash member of 
the gang. 

“Don’t be a damn fool! Any of 
those chinks can carve his initials on 
your face with his bullets.” 
is of the gang!” 


“He’s 


i hell n 


Peace to his 


black soul!’ 

But the hell of the Shark was not 
yet, and there was to be no peace to 
his black soul. 

In the Forbidden Room Loo Tun 
Sin gravely surveyed his work on the 
two motionless figures. One was 

“I have clouded the dawn,” he 
said. “Peace to the spirit of the 


T ittle whispers and wondering 
' glances ran through the under¬ 
world when they found the Shark. He 
was naked, and his body was that of 
a woman. But the face—there could 
be no doubt as to the face. It was the 
face of the Shark. 

But—but—1 But the body of a 
woman! 

Paddy the Cop saw a Chinaman 
lying in the gutter. 


“Get out o’ here!” he ordered. 
“That will be the gutter yer in, ye 
yellow scum!” 

“Go to Ireland, you damn Mick!” 
snarled the voice of a white man. But 
the face was bland and Oriental. 

“Now, by Saint Patrick! Here’s 
a Chineemnn talks back at an officer! 
Move on, ye yeller belly!” 

“I’m—I—.” The eyes hesitated. 
1 ‘ I am the Shark! ” he said. 

“Go on!” jeered Paddy. “They 
found the Shark—dead. And he 
turned out to be a woman. Man 
naked, he were, and no one could mis¬ 
take. A woman!” 

“But—I am the Shark!” 

“Thin—thin—” a brilliant idea 
came to Paddy; “thin come to head¬ 
quarters and we’ll look over yer 
finger-prints!” 

It was clever. It would settle 
Paddy’s own doubts on that point, 
and give him ample opportunity to 
capture the man if he was a lunatic. 

But the man snarled a curse, and 
held up his hands. 

They were bat-shaped pads without 
fingers! 

“It’s one o’ these missionary 
Chineemun ye are!” decided Paddy. 
“Get on, or I'll run ye in for imper¬ 
sonating a white man! ’ ’ 

The Chinaman with the white 
man’s voice cursed shockingly, and 
stumbled away. 

T oo tun sin sat in the Room of 

' Flowers in the House of Beauty 
and smiled thoughtfully behind his 
mask. He gazed on a book in his 
hands as he murmured aloud, “The 
theory of the grafting of features is 
correct. The practise proves it!” 

He laid down the book on facial 
surgery and picked up a rose and in¬ 
haled, delicately. 

“I have blotted out the features of 
the dawn,” he said. “The dead body 
of the moon with the face of the 
dawn! There are many that wonder. 
It is well.” 



J OS® ESPINOSA, black, wholly 
a brute, three times a murderer, 
had escaped from Nigua Prison, 
just a week before the events herein 
narrated. His sensational break for 
liberty was the most bewildering in 
the history of the Dominican Sing 
Sing. It had taken his jailers three 
hours to discover how he had won 
clear of his cell and from the jail. 
They had opened the cell in the morn¬ 
ing, as was customary when there was 
outside work to be done, and had 
found their prize bird flown. It de¬ 
veloped later that he had escaped 
through the roof of the cell, after 
making a four foot leap straight into 
the air, hanging by one hand while he 
shifted the iron ventilator to allow for 
the passage of his body, and then 
worming his way into an outer cor¬ 
ridor through a transom in the office 
room above—a transom so small that 
it would hardly have permitted the 
passage of a half grown boy. Vet 
Espinosa, weighing almost two hun¬ 
dred pounds, squeezed through it and 
got out of the prison and out of the 
stockade—which was twelve feet high 
and made of viciously barbed wire. 
He slipped by the sentries, who were 
posted twelve feet apart around the 
entire enclosure. He killed the gate¬ 


keeper by strangling him with a sleeve 
of his prison uniform. Then he 
changed clothes with the gatekeeper, 
took the key to the gate, slipped 
through and away into the darkness, 
carrying the beeper’s automatic and 
ammunition, sixty rounds of the 
latter, besides two full clips. 

Next day El Siglo and the Listin 
Diario were full of the new sensation. 
And the day following there was 
more sensation, for Espinosa had sent 
a letter to each of the papers, stating 
that he would never go back to Nigua 
alive, and that he would shoot to kill 
at the first sight of either Guardia or 
Policia Municipal on his trail. 

It was common knowledge at once 
that Jose came nightly into Villa 
Francesca, a section of the Dominican 
capital. He had plenty of friends in 
this very questionable section, all of 
which friends were only too willing to 
aid Espinosa in outwitting them. 

In this manner began Jose Espi¬ 
nosa’s reign of terror. No Guardia 
or Policia would go against him 
singly, for all knew that Jose meant 
what he had written, and thirty dol¬ 
lars a month is small pay for risking 
one’s life. To seek him in a body 
were useless, for he had friends on 
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each and every comer, and any body 
of men was sufficient excuse for that 
strange warning whistle invented by 
Espinosa and his friends. 

“Quidadito!” 

The word in this instance means 
“take care” and one can render it so 
closely by whistling that it is under¬ 
stood at once. Try it. Jose, wherever 
he might be, would always hear the 
whistle, for his friends everywhere 
repeated it, picking it up and passing 
it on, just as buglers repeat bugle 
calls. Entering any street in Villa 
Francesca after dark, if you were a 
stranger even, you would feel the 
gooseflesh creep up your spine as you 
heard the weird sound of warning, 
and would automatically move out 
into the center of the street to avoid 
dark corners. If you knew the story 
—and you would know it if you had 
been in Santo Domingo more than 
twenty-four hours—you would know 
that Jose Espinosa, the black brute, 
was somewhere near and that he was 
tightening his grip on his automatic, 
perhaps peering out at you from a 
crack in the door of a native house. 
You carried your hand free of your 
pockets with careful unconcern. 

I was a member of our secret service 
at this time and the doings of Jose 
Espinosa did not interest me officially. 
It was a job of the Dominican author¬ 
ities. These authorities were very 
much afraid. When a people fears 
the darkness of night, a flesh and 
blood brute of a black man becomes a 
donbly fearful thing. 

Then one of my men made a mis¬ 
take. A costly mistake for him. 
Lieutenant Ruiz, of the Policia, en¬ 
countered one of my agents in an 
alley in Villa Francesca and informed 
him that he had just seen Jose Espi¬ 
nosa armed to the teeth, drinking 
openly with a loose woman in the 
Cafe de los Santos. My agent asked 
Ruiz why he did not make Jose pris¬ 
oner. Ruiz’s shrug was a master¬ 


piece of eloquence. My agent took it 
upon himself to offer assistance, which 
was eagerly accepted by Ruiz. 

The agent walked to a street comer 
with Ruiz, and the latter pointed out 
to him the Cafe de los Santos. The 
agent happened to know Espinosa, 
having seen him repeatedly at Nigua 
Prison. He walked boldly toward 
the cafe. Before he reached it Jose 
came out into the street with swagger¬ 
ing unconcern, and looked easually to 
right and left. He saw my agent and 
faced him at once, hands on hips and 
staring belligerently. The agent 
stopped about ten paces distant. 

“I want you, Jose,” he said quietly. 

“So do several other people,” re¬ 
plied the black, just as quietly, "hut 
they won’t take me, and neither will 

It was done so quickly that my 
agent hadn’t a chance. He sank to 
the gronnd without a sound, a bullet 
hole squarely between his eyes. Jose 
emptied the remainder of the dip into 
the agent’s body. He slipped home 
another clip and fired bullets into 
several doors near by, hints for people 
to keep their heads inside. Then he 
walked out to the end of the street 
into the jungle, which was so cut np 
with trails that pursuit was useless 
without Dominican guides—and a 
Dominican guide wouldn’t have fol¬ 
lowed Jose Espinosa for half the 
wealth of Santo Domingo! 

Next day there was a new challenge 
in the papers. Jose had east his de¬ 
fiance into the teeth of the Forces of 
Occupation! He knew that agent 
and thought that the secret service 
of the Occupation was on his trail— 
whieh it was as soon as knowledge of 
the killing came to the ears of the 
governor, 

I was given the job of hunting 
down the killer—and as much assist¬ 
ance as I might require. 

This was in the morning after the 
killing. Late that night while I, in 
civilian clothes, was riding in a 
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Dominican car down one of the streets 
in Villa Francesca, I heard the mur¬ 
derous pow of a service automatic and 
fancied I could hear the bullet sizzle 
as it flipped past in front of my face. 
I jumped out and spent two hours in 
the search for the would-be assassin— 
without avail. Next day I received a 
note from Espinosa, in which he de¬ 
plored his marksmanship and 
promised that he would take more 
care next time! 

Then began a game of hide-and- 
seek that lasted for three weeks, end¬ 
ing at last in the marsh of the 
phantom chibo. “Chibo” is the 
Dominican word for goat. The marsh 
is outside the limits of the capital and 
is formed by the rise and fall of the 
tide, which sets back into Ozama 
River. The marsh lies in the southern 
angle formed by the joining of the 
two rivers. A dank, evil-smelling 
place, overgrown with giant tules. 

The phantom chibo was a contem¬ 
porary of Espinosa’s. Its story began 
a few days after the escape from 
prison of the murderer. Rumor had 
it that every night, just as the bells 
on Cathedral Colon boomed out the 
hour of midnight, the piteous bleating 
of a goat could be heard from the 
midst of the marsh. This bleating 
lasted for ten minutes, never longer. 
It was first noticed by people who 
were compelled to pass Aguadulcie 
(the name of the swamp) after night¬ 
fall. They were country folk who 
had been kept after hours in the marts 
of trade. 

The phantom was investigated by 
Dominican police and no footprints 
were found, except a few marks of 
human feet. Goat-owners were 
ordered to lock up their animals after 
dark and they obeyed the order. Yet, 
each night after the order went 
into effect, that piteous bleating came 
from the swamp and lasted exactly 
ten minutes. And every goat in the 
section was carefully accounted for! 
So the natives named it a phantom 


and gave Aguadulcie a wide berth 
after nightfall. 

'T'wo weeks after Jose’s insulting 
note to me I received another 
from him, which said that he would 
be in the marsh of the phantom chibo 
at exactly midnight of the night fol¬ 
lowing, and if I wasn’t afraid of 
ghostly animals to come and get him. 
He generously allowed me to bring 
another man along—to carry me 
home, he said! 

Ten minutes before the time for the 
strange tryst with the black, another 
agent, than whom there was no 
nervier in any of Uncle Sam’s serv¬ 
ices, and myself, stood in the opaque 
shadow of a bayohunda tree at the 
edge of the swamp, our eyes striving 
to pierce the gloom of the evil-smell¬ 
ing quagmire. A lane, free of tules, 
led directly away from us into the 
heart of the marsh. It was a blacker 
wedge of gloom in the darkness. The 
tules waved oddly in the light breeze 
and some of their dry tops rubbed to¬ 
gether with a soft grating sound. I 
looked at the radium-dial of my wrist- 
watch. Five minutes to 12. 

I sat down quietly and removed 
shoes and stockings. The swamp 
could be waded easily, if one felt one’s 
way and fought free of sinkholes, but 
it would be an evil task. I instructed 
my agent to watch the lane and what¬ 
ever came out of it. 

Then it came. Prepared as I was 
for its coming, I started back and 
wiped the cold sweat from my brow. 
That piteous bleating from the very 
heart of the swamp! Weird, ghostly, 
unearthly, strangely challenging. 

I fought down my dread and 
sprang directly into that dark lane 
through the swamp, sinking almost to 
my hips at once. I floundered directly 
toward the weird bleating. I fancied 
that there was a note of fierce exulta¬ 
tion in the sound as the noise of my 
coming fled before me. I held an 
automatic in each hand. I fell once 
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and filled the muzzle of one of them 
with ooze. I thrust the useless weapon 
into my waistband with an oath of 
exasperation. The bleating was much 
closer each second. Would it last ten 
minutes this time? I plunged ahead. 

Whatever it was that made the 
noise had begun to move, making a 
wide circle around me, heading for 
the shore. I swung toward it and 
felt myself plunging into a sinkhole. 
I regained the path, such it was, and 
moved on in the original direction. 
Then the bleating ceased, with an odd 
crescendo of sound, right at the edge 
of the swamp where I had left the 
other agent. 

“My God! Edwards, come back—” 

It was the voice of the agent, broken 
off short, a gurgling mumble, a 
strangling cough. I turned to retrace 
my steps, my mind swamped with 
horror. A heavy blow landed at the 
base of my brain. Even as I landed 
in the soft ooze I could feel strange 
hands seize me under the armpits. 
Then I knew no more. 

I came to myself with a curse of 
pain and sat up. I was lying at the 
river side of the swamp, with the 
lower part of my body in the water— 
and crabs were nibbling at my bare 
feet! I had seen drowned men taken 
from the river after they had been at 
the mercy of the crabs and fishes, and 
I couldn’t get away from that place 
quick enough. I floundered back 
along that trail to where I had left 
that other agent. 

I found him there, faithful to the 
last, but with a gash in his throat 
through which the life blood had long 
since oozed away. His body was cold, 
proof that I had been unconscious for 
a long time. I knew that Jose Espi¬ 
nosa had done enough for one night 
and that he was perhaps a long way 
off now. I knew that I could now use 
my flashlight with perfect safety. I 
directed the beam here and there, and 
found a queer mark in the soft earth. 
The depressions which I saw seemed 


to have been made by dragging a 
heavy body along, with the legs touch¬ 
ing the ground. The trail was muddy 
and easily followed; but I lost it on a 
piece of high ground above Agua- 
duleie, where it vanished among the 
great hummoekB of coral rock with 
which the place is strewn. 

Heart-heavy with dread and sor¬ 
row, I lifted my faithful agent and 
carried him back toward the city. 

Next day I received another note 
from Jose Espinosa. He stated that 
he had left me alive because I was 
furnishing him with more amusement 
and sport than he had ever experi¬ 
enced in his life before. He hinted 
that he might tire of even this; and 
when he did—. 

I couldn’t get that bleating sound 
out of my mind that day—it 
haunted me even in the glaring sun¬ 
light of noon. Imagine my horror 
and amaze when, walking down 
Separacion Street for my lunch, I 
heard that very sound issue from the 
canopy of the Sacred Arch of the 
Conde, which is at the western end of 
the street! 

I faced about and hurried back. A 
crippled Haitian squatted there in the 
shade and he was making that eery 
noise for the edification of a mob of 
schoolchildren, who stood grouped 
about him. This man, a beggar of 
some note, was so badly crippled that 
he was compelled to move along the 
streets on his hands and knees, his 
black head, adorned with a spade 
beard at the chin, wagging from side 
to side, drooling sounds issuing from 
his lips. His fame as a mimic was 
known throughout the capital city. 
It was his stock in trade. 

I spoke to him and he looked up 
sullenly, refusing to say a word, glar¬ 
ing at me with rheumy eyes that were 
red-rimmed. I saw that it was use¬ 
less to question him, so turned to the 
policeman who is stationed always in 
the Arch, and asked him about the 
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black man, wnom I took to be a 
Haitian. 

“Oh, that is only Felipe La Chucha, 
a nineteen-year-old imbecile. He is 
perfectly harmless. Just as you came 
up he was mimicking the phantom 
chibo for the kids here!” 

I looked at the man’s shriveled legs 
and recalled the strange depressions 
in the soft earth beside my murdered 
agent the night before. Then I swore 
at myself for an imaginative fool. 
Felipe could never have traveled to 
Aguadulcie on those deformed limbs 
of his. I was creating a mare’s nest. 

Then I received another note from 
Jose Espinosa, repeating word for 
word the very challenge he had sent 
me before, in accepting which I had 
lost my bravest and best agent. 

He named the next night for the 
tryst and told me to come alone this 

I thought it over carefully. I 
wished to bring in this fellow with my 
own hands. But what single pair of 
hands could compass the deed ? X de¬ 
cided that it was foolish to take the 
risk. His life was already forfeit 
many times over. 

But I stood alone the next night on 
the same spot where I had stood that 
other night, which had ended so 
fatally. I am sure, however, that 
Jose never suspected that in the woods 
just back of me were four other men, 
each lying with his cheek against the 
stock of a Lewis machine gun, extra 
belts of ammunition within reach. 
Not even our breathing could be heard 
as we waited for midnight and the 
eery bleating of the phantom chibo. 

T heard first the distant booming of 
-* the bells on Cathedral Colon. The 
sound was drowned out by that weird 
bleating—as of a frightened goat 
sinking to his death in the quagmire. 
I heard one of my men utter a 
startled oath, quickly muffled. I 
stood still and waited quietly, for ten 
minutes. 


The bleating ceased, and silence 
settled over the swamp. I knew that 
Jose must be satisfied that X had re¬ 
fused his challenge this time. I 
gripped my flashlight, finger on the 
switch, in my left hand, holding my 
automatic firmly in my right. Five 
minutes—ten! I heard a gentle swish¬ 
ing, sucking sound from that opaque 
wedge before me. The sound was ap¬ 
proaching slowly. A pause. The 
sound continued. Always approach¬ 
ing. Another pause and I knew that 
the time had come. 

“Now!” I shouted. 

I threw a wedge of light directly 
into that oozy lane. 

I saw a tall, mud-covered figure— 
with a strange, animal-like creature 
dangling, face to the front, across the 
upright figure’s shoulder! A black 
creature, ugly, deformed, a knife held 
in the teeth above the spade beard! 
A head that moved slowly from right 
to left—always wagging. The tall 
figure sank into the ooze and the 
whole face of the black creature disap¬ 
peared with the putttttttttttt! of the 
four machine guns. 

The firing ceased, and silence, deep 
and significant, fell over Aguadulcie. 

W e examined them by the glow of 
our flashes. Josf had paid his 
score and the phantom chibo had been 
laid. The tule-bordered lane was a 
shambles. 

Later I learned that Felipe La 
Chucha was Josf’s son, by a woman of 
long ago—a woman whom a one-time 
president had sent to Beatta Island 
to die of her many diseases, and who 
had left this thing of hers behind to 
be made a mock of by the Dominican 
populace in the city streets—and to 
amuse the younger generation that 
was rising in the land! 

Santa Domingo" beaan^in the February number 
of Warn Tales. Back copiee vM be supplied 
by the publishers, postpaid, for ts cents each. 
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J OHN PAUL was mad—mad with 
a delicious, soul-thrilling mad¬ 
ness. The hour was late and his 
path led over a steep hill, hut he 
heeded these things not at all. 
Eunice’s kisses were still warm upon 
his neck and lips, and the memory of 
that last embrace still filled his veins 
with ecstatic tinglings. 

The whole experience was delight¬ 
fully strange and new, for that sort 
of madness comes but once; yet about 
it all there was a strange elusive tinge 
of familiarity which made it the more 
entrancing. His feet seemed scarcely 
to touch the rough path under them; 
his face was turned upward to the 
star-lit sky. Adam, the first, may 
thus have walked after the primal 
tryst with Eve. 

Although he was quite alone, it was 
not in the nature of things that he 
could be silent at such a time as this, 
so he sang. There were many songs 
that he could sing, albeit somewhat 
badly; hut now, with that haunting 
sense of joy oft repeated running 
through his brain, he began to hum an 
impromptu verse: 

I heard you sing in Paradise, 

A thousand years ago; 

1 called you from the happy skies 
Down to this world of wo. 

It was a strange song; and strange 
it was for this precise, well-ordered 
young man to be singing and cavort¬ 
ing under the stars like a barbarian, 
but he was a little mad. 
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Past the whitewashed wall he 
walked, up the hill and down the 
other side, through the pine-bordered 
lane and on to the sturdy old farm¬ 
house where he lived; and all the time 
his eyes saw not and his ears heard 
not. In the same exalted mood he 
sought his bed and lay for an hour or 
more tossing about in a frenzy of hap- 

Worn out by the violence of his 
emotions he at length slept; and in 
dreams he seemed to touch the edge 
of another world. Strange to relate, 
it was not a celestial world where 
starry-eyed maidens sang, but a hob¬ 
goblin realm full of terrible things. A 
quaint little old woman slowly as¬ 
cended the steep path that led to the 
farmhouse, assisting her uncertain 
feet with a long staff. Her shoulders 
were stooped and bowed by the bur¬ 
den of ninety years. Her steps were 
slow and faltering, each laboring 
breath bespoke a run-down machine, 
but the invincible old eyes shone with 
purpose and determination. 

From afar Paul saw her coming 
and ran swiftly to meet her. Though 
great tears were running down his 
cheeks, he was very glad. When he 
was but a helpless, puling infant, 
death at one pounce had robbed him 
of both father and mother, and these 
old arms were the ones that had taken 
him up and cared for him. Paul was 
a good man, and he had been a fairly 
dutiful grandson, but of late certain 
memories had been pricking his heart 
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like a thorn. How often had some 
act of his caused those fine old eyes 
to fill with tears! How often, figura¬ 
tively speaking, had he set his foot on 
that stoot heart! 

Peeling very humble and unworthy, 
he fell on his knees before her and 
covered her wrinkled hands with 
tears and kisses, too powerfully moved 
to utter a word. 

The gray figure did not respond to 
this unwonted display of affection. 
Astounded, Paul looked up at her face 
and saw that- instead of the accus¬ 
tomed look of doting affection she 
was regarding him with an expression 
which was unmistakably hostile. Puz¬ 
zled and aghast, he drew back a little, 
still keeping on his knees. Memories 
which had been submerged in the first 
rush of emotion began to rise. He 
remembered the strange and terrible 

“Why, grandmother,” he gasped, 
“yon are dead!” 

“Yes, my grandson,” she replied, 
and her tone was full of menace. 
“Yes, I am dead, and you—She 
did not finish the sentence, but faded 
back into the strange and incorporeal 
limbo out of which she had for a brief 
moment emerged; and Paul found 
himself lying on his bed, weak and 
trembling, and sweating from every 
pore. 

A voting man of the Twentieth Cen¬ 
tury who has just been gradua¬ 
ted from a very modern college does 
not believe in dreams. Paul was such 
a man, but in spite of his sophistica¬ 
tion he was profoundly disturbed. 

It was just a year since he had 
watched them heap the earth over 
this grandmother who was the only 
kin he had ever known. At the 
thought of her his heart throbbed 
with pure affection. "What a woman 
die had been! Could father and 
mother, even if aided by a score of 
other kindred, have done more for 


Life had dealt very graciously with 
this young man, and he was well 
aware of the fact. Like a very hum¬ 
ble Pharisee he began to give thanks 
for the ways in which he was not as 

First there was his superb body. 
He had made the football team at col¬ 
lege. He knew how much the old 
woman’s patient care had to do with 
the development of those strong thews 
and sinews, and in a great measure 
they were part of the heritage she 
had bequeathed him. When his first 
remembrance began she had passed 
life’s allotted three-score and ten, but 
even so it had not been hard for him 
to form a mental picture of the won¬ 
derful figure she had been in her 

His revery changing, he thought of 
the three hundred fertile acres which 
were now his. It was a splendid do¬ 
main, spendidly equipped. No litter 
of neglect marred the farmstead. 
Pences, houses and bams were all as 
they should be. Here and there over 
the fields were producing oil wells; 
the black tunnel of a coal mine 
pierced a hilly comer. All these 
things, and more, were now his own; 
but he did not allow himself to forget 
that it was the gray woman of his 
dream who had helped to wrest all 
this from the wilderness, or that it 
was she alone who had held the pos¬ 
sessions intact until he could care for 

Intruding on these pleasurable 
musings came conscience with her 
thorn. The gray woman had been old 
before he saw the light of day, and 
frosty age and fiery youth cannot 
dwell together without conflict. In 
spite of her affection for him there 
were times when she could display 
Spartan sternness. His rebellions 
were many, but it was her will that 
prevailed in the end, down to that last 
morning when, sitting in her chair, 
tired and full of years, she had fallen 
asleep for the last time. 
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His love affair did not begin until 
after her passing, and he was glad of 
this, for she was spared the sight of 
another usurping the place that she 
Had held for so long. 

“Are you sure of that?” queried 
conscience. He remembered his 
dream and shivered. 

Normal, healthy youth, however, 
does not long remain cast down. Soon 
his thoughts turned from the dead to 
the living, and when at last he fell 
asleep no gray shadow of the past dis¬ 
turbed his rest. 

E xistence is a series of storms sep¬ 
arated by intervals of calm. In 
a few short hours Paul had drunk 
deep of both the bitter and sweet of 
life, but for a time thereafter nothing 
disturbed the even tenor of his way. 
Days, weeks and months crept by. The 
grain which had been sprouting when 
he first trudged along the two-mile 
path singing to the stars was now 
yellow and ripened. He had taken 
the same walk many times afterward, 
always returning in an exalted mood; 
and since the first eventful evening 
not even a disquieting dream had 
come to mar his happiness. 

Now he was taking what he fancied 
would be the last of these rambles. 
Tomorrow Eunice would be his wife. 

From his home, the two-mile path 
first ran down a long lane, bor¬ 
dered by great pines; then came the 
big hill. Climbing up one steep side 
of this and down the other, it then 
followed a more gentle rise along the 
whitewashed stone wall to the house 
on the hill, where Eunice lived. 

It was at the foot of the big hill, 
near the beginning of the white¬ 
washed wall, that the power line 
crossed. It looked very harmless. An¬ 
chored securely to strong steel towers, 
the vibrating living wires hung thirty 
feet above the path. 

Perhaps Paul’s mood still made 
blind his eyes, perhaps it was not 


meant that he should see. At any 
rate, he did not notice a fine wire 
hanging from the deadly high-tension 
line above his head. It did not touch 
the ground, but dangled at just the 
right height to brush a tall man’s 
neck. To its nether end was attached 
a short length of cotton string. It 
had rained slightly a few minutes be¬ 
fore, and the fibers of the wet cord 
bristled wamingly. 

How this thing came to thrust it¬ 
self across Paul’s path will never be 
known. It may have been part of the 
string of a runaway kite, but if so, 
the kite was never found. 

Unseeing and unknowing, Paul 
passed it by and continued his walk 
along the whitewashed wall until he 
came to the house where Eunice lived. 

A S usuai, she was waiting for him 
on the vine-covered porch. With 
a subdued whoop he bounded lightly 
up the five stone steps, but at the top 
he paused momentarily, for she had 
not risen to greet him. Although he 
stood directly in front of her she gave 
no heed to his presence, but continued 
to gaze expectantly down the two-mile 

“Eunice, Eunice, where are your 
thoughts?” he called gayly, but Eu¬ 
nice did not move. She sat still and 
continued to watch the path by which 
he had so lately arrived. 

Dumfounded, but thinking himself 
the victim of a prank, he stretched 
out his muscular arms, intending to 
lift her bodily from the chair; and 
then came the great surprize. His 
groping hands encountered no resis¬ 
tance, but stumbling oddly, he found 
himself standing at her back; and 
still Eunice perceived him not. Now 
desperate, he shouted her name, 
stamped upon the floor and at last 
even struck at her, but without avail. 

Paul struggled helplessly in the 
strange net in which he was enmeshed. 
This was the first time in his experi¬ 
ence that he had encountered a com- 
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pletely baffling situation, and he was 
filled with impotent rage. Owing to 
his strange inability to establish con¬ 
tact with material objects, his efforts 
were confined to stamping upon the 
floor and shouting. His most earnest 
attempts, however, did not suffice to 
cause Eunice to turn her head, and 
no other person came running in re¬ 
sponse to his frantic clamor. He was 
like a goldfish beating its head against 
the side of a glass prison, or like a 
child trying to pluck objects from a 
mirror. 

Patient and composed, as was her 
wont, Eunice waited until twilight 
had faded into dusk. Then, tossing 
a light scarf over her shoulders, she 
rose and started to walk down the 

Because he was chagrined and 
frightened by the strange things that 
were happening to him, Paul followed 
a little distance behind her. Near 
their course a huge tawny dog of a 
fearless breed dozed contentedly. He 
greeted his mistress with a drowzy 
opening of one eye and a wag of his 
stub of a tail, then adjusted himself 
for another nap. At Paul’s nearer 
approach, however, he leapt to his 
feet, with a snarl that was half howl, 
and flung himself in the path between 
Paul and Eunice. With bristling ruff 
and gleaming fangs he stood there, 
valiant, but plainly frightened. 

Though young, Paul would usually 
have served as a model for those who 
would acquire the virtues of modera¬ 
tion and self-restraint, but now he 
was in something like a berserk rage. 
Here at last was something which 
knew and recognized him, and he felt 
that it had no right to be hostile. 
Straight at the threatening jaws he 
launched the same kick that had 
brought him renown in many a hotly 
contested game, but the results were 
not what he anticipated. His flying 
foot encountered nothing but empty 
air; and thrust forward by the im¬ 


petus of his kick he found himself 
on the other side of the brute. 

The inexplicable hemmed Paul 
around like a wall, and he could 
not escape therefrom, but it was 
otherwise with the dog. For the first 
and only time his stanch courage for¬ 
sook him, and he fled snarling and 
whining. 

Eunice turned to look at the antics 
of the dog with wonder and amaze, 
but she saw or heard naught of the 
man who now stood by her side. Pres¬ 
ently she gave a little cry of alarm 
and started to run swiftly down the 
path. Paul tried mightily to follow, 
but he could not. Night was coming 
—thicker, blacker night than he had 
ever known—and although his feet 
were like leaden weights he could not 
keep them on the ground. He heard 
Eunice’s piercing shriek when she 
came to the wires at the foot of the 
big hill; and then the fearsome rush¬ 
ing night engulfed him absolutely. 

The dark curtain closed not only 
over his sight, but over all his other 
senses as well. Hearing, touch, taste, 
smell—all were gone; yet as these 
faded it was as if a light were turned 
on in his mind, thereby adding many 
cubits to his mental stature. The mys¬ 
tery which had baffled him was now 
revealed. He now knew that his body 
lay stark and still under the deadly 
wire, and that Eunice was bending 
over it, screaming frantically for aid. 
He, himself, was no longer in the 
world or of it, but on some plane very 
far removed from earthly things. 

His terror and panic were gone, but 
there were many things which he 
could not fathom even with his 
greatly increased thinking power. 
Myriads before him had passed 
through this same gate of darkness; 
every moment thousands more must 
be taking the same journey, yet he 
remained a lonely intelligence, lost in 
the depths of the black infinite. It 
was all unthinkably horrible. Where, 
oh, where, were those others? 
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M ortal limitations prevent the 
telling of much that he experi¬ 
enced in this strange world. Knowl¬ 
edge did not filter to him through 
narrow sense-channels. Instead, his 
soul, freed of fleshy restrictions, now 
perceived clearly what before had 
been seen as through a glass darkly. 

It was in this way that he eventu¬ 
ally became aware of another pres¬ 
ence. Prom out the fog and murk of 
mystery the gray woman of his 
dreams was coming to him. He felt, 
as of old, the dominant force of her. 
Here she was no longer aged and 
feeble, but a strong being as was her 
right. She was neither friendly nor 
hostile; her attitude was one of 
triumph. 

“I could not go to you, but you 
have come to me,” was the message 
she sent him. 

Whether she had spoken or whether 
it was a thought passing from mind 
to mind, he could not tell. Fervently 
he wished that there had been some¬ 
thing of warmth or affection in her 
greeting; but, nevertheless, her com¬ 
ing had made his situation much more 
bearable. His eager, searching mind 
seemed about to solve the great secret 
of existence when there came another 
sudden and dramatic change. 

In a twinkling the gray woman be¬ 
came inconceivably remote, and he 
was once more a speck in the black 
depths of infinity. He felt himself 
tossed hither and thither—a helpless 
pawn in the struggle of two great 
contending forces. 

After this came a period of dull 
blankness, broken at intervals by 
flashes of real earthly pain. Racked 
by the most intense bodily pangs, he 
seemed to have endured an age of 
torture before he at last opened his 
eyes on the kindly earth. 

He was lying in bed in an un¬ 
familiar room. Dr. Sayres, his old 
family physician, and a younger 
medico whom he knew but slightly, 


were in attendance on him. Eunice 
and a white-gowned nurse were aid¬ 
ing them. 

As Paul struggled for full con¬ 
sciousness he made an effort to speak, 
but the young medico motioned him 
to silence. Both doctors listened 
gravely to his heart beats, then they 
gave him a few drops of a powerful 
stimulant. 

He lay very still, and moment by 
moment strength flowed back into his 
body. Presently nurse and doctors 
withdrew, leaving him alone with 
Eunice. 

“Paul—Paul!” she sobbed; “by 
heaven’s mercy you have come back 
to me. I walked down the path a 
little way to welcome you, and found 
you lying under the power line. You 
have been unconscious for hours, and 
part of the time they said that you 
were really dead. In spite of their 
greater knowledge I could not give up 
hope. I kept the doctors to the task 
of restoring you, and now you are 
here—the battle is won.” 

Paul spoke weakly, but from a full 
heart: “Oh, Eunice, my dearest, you 
have won a greater battle than you 
can imagine. I have a strange story 
which I will tell you sometime, but 

The converse of two people who 
have just passed such a great crisis 
needs but few words. Eunice pressed 
her face to one of Paul’s hands and 
they sat in silent thankfulness. 

U nwillingly Paul had glimpsed 
great mysteries, and he had a 
fervent desire to forget it all. After 
a little while he began to pray. None 
of the formal prayers which he knew 
seemed meet for the occasion, so he 
couched his petition in the words of a 
familiar hymn: 

A veil ’twixt me and Thee, dear Lord, 

A veil ’twist Thee and me; 

Lest we should hear too clear, dear Lard, 
And unto madness see. 
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I N ONE of his terror tales, Poe 
tells how the inmates of a lunatic 
asylum overcame their keepers, 
locked them in the cells, and pro¬ 
ceeded to administer the affairs of the 
institution according to the dictates 
of their own diseased minds. Some¬ 
thing like this situation, magnified 
many times, prevailed in the village 
of Salem, Massachusetts, in the sum¬ 
mer and autumn of 1692. 

In the spring, a number of young 
women and girls, mostly members of 
respected and influential families, Be¬ 
gan acting in a way which would have 
led to an inquiry concerning their 
sanity half a century later, but which 
induced the authorities of that day 
to declare them the victims of witch¬ 
craft. 

Encouraged by the Reverend 
Samuel Parris, pastor of Salem Vil¬ 
lage Church, and by the magistrates 
of the district, these “afflicted chil¬ 
dren” accused two poor, friendless 
old women, then a prosperous farmer 
and his wife, next a universally re¬ 
spected and revered old lady, of the 
diabolical crime of witchcraft. And 
in every instance, the accused suffered 
death. 


Absolute power was lodged in the 
hands of this group of hysterical girls 
by the credulous public officials. No 
juvenile despot of antiquity—not even 
the Queen in Alice in Wonderland, 
with her customary order, “Off with 
his head!”—ever exercised greater 
authority over the lives and liberties 
of a community than this company of 
young women, the oldest of whom 
was twenty years of age. 

Those first accused were residents 
of Salem and its environs, people 
whom the “afflicted” saw daily. In 
March, 1692, however, came the first 
“long distance” accusations when the 
Reverend George Burroughs, residing 
in Wells, in the Province of Maine, 
was “cried out upon” by the afflicted 
children. 

M r. burroughs was a man of more 
than ordinary physique and 
much more than ordinary character. 
Short of stature, he was abnormally 
strong, and combined with great 
physical strength a nature of unusual 
sweetness and charity. Prior to the 
Reverend Samuel Parris’ accession to 
the Salem pastorate, Burroughs occu¬ 
pied the pulpit, but, unlike most 
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clergymen of his day, he dwelt more 
upon the love of God than upon His 
awful wrath, and the iron-souled 
members of Salem congregation re¬ 
leased him in favor of a preacher of 
sterner doetrine. Incidentally, they 
allowed him to depart with a con¬ 
siderable portion of his salary unpaid. 

Evil fortune seemed to dog Mr. 
Burroughs’ steps. While he was in 
Salem his wife died; he remarried 
shortly after taking up his work in 
another parish, and his second mate 
also died. Discouraged, all but de¬ 
spairing, he quit the colony of Massa¬ 
chusetts to take up missionary work 
in Maine. On April 10, 1692, one 
John Partridge, a marshal of the lat¬ 
ter province, arrested him on a war¬ 
rant charging witchcraft, trafficking 
with the Evil One, and sundry other 
diabolical crimes. May 4, he was re¬ 
turned to Salem Village to answer the 
accusation. 

The Reverend Samuel Parris, who 
acted as clerk of court and assistant 
prosecutor in this case, as well as 
others, leaves us this quaint notation 
of Mr. Burroughs’ examination: 


At his entry into the courtroom many (if 
not all of the bewitched) were grievously 
tortured. Susan Sheldon testified that 
Burroughs his two wives appeared in their 
winding sheets and Baid that man had killed 
them. He was bid to look upon Susan 
Sheldon. He looked back and knocked down 
all (or most) of the afflicted who stood be¬ 
hind him. 

Mercy Lewis* deposition going to be read 


Mabt Walcot 1 Testimony going to 
Elizabeth Hubbaed > be read and they 
Susan Sheldon J all fell into fits. 


The magistrates, as was usual in 
these cases, attempted to bully the ac¬ 
cused into an admission of guilt, ask¬ 
ing him again and again if it were not 
a fact that his house in Maine was 
haunted by the ghosts of his two mur¬ 
dered wives. The officials appear to 
have taken it for granted that he had 


murdered his wives, for had not their 
shades appeared to the “afflicted” 
children! And had not these very 
children sworn away the lives of half 
a dozen other persons ? 

Mr. Parris notes that the accused 
clergyman stoutly denied his house 
was haunted by ghosts, either of his 
wives or others, but adds with an air 
of triumph that he admitted “there 
were toads in his garden” 1 

Among other proofs that George 
Burroughs was a servant of Satan the 
following facts were testified to: he 
had been seen to lift a barrel of 
molasses in his arms and carry it; he 
had been seen to carry a barrel of 
cider in his arms; he had been seen to 
pick up a musket by the muzzle and 
hold it out at arm’s length. 

When he explained that God had 
been pleased to endow him with more 
than usual strength, the “afflicted 
children” were one and all “griev¬ 
ously vexed”, falling in fits upon the 
courtroom floor and screaming and 
crying till the proceedings had to be 
halted. 

No witchcraft trial was complete 
without testimony from that remark¬ 
able twelve-year-old child, Ann Put¬ 
nam. It was on her testimony that 
Sarah Good and Sarah Osbum were 
condemned to death; Giles Corey, of 
Salem Farms, was arrested on her 
accusation, so was his wife, Martha 
Corey. Rebecca Nurse, loved and re¬ 
spected by nearly every dweller in 
Salem, received sentence of death by 
hanging largely on Ann’s testimony. 
Whenever other witnesses were want¬ 
ing to bear conclusive proof against a 
suspected witch, Ann Putnam could 
be depended on to furnish the neces¬ 
sary testimony. Consequently, we 
find this child being duly sworn upon 
the Holy Scriptures to tell “the truth, 
the whole truth and nothing but the 
truth” and testifying that Burroughs 
had appeared to her one night and 
told her he had three wives and had 
“butchered the first two to death.” 
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Subsequently, she swore, the shade 
of Mr. Burroughs suddenly appeared 
in her bedroom at dead of night, 
bringing along the ghosts of his two 
deceased wives as corroborative wit¬ 
nesses. They had turned their faces 
toward him and “looked very red and 
angry,” telling him he had been a 
very cruel man to them and that 
“they should be clothed with white 
robes in heaven when he should be 
east into hell.” How typical this 
statement is of an imaginative child, 
fed from earliest infancy on ghost 
tales and the flint-hard doctrine of 
Knox and Calvin! 

E ven the briefest survey of the 
Burroughs ease discloses the 
keenest competition among the ju¬ 
venile witnesses as to who could tell 
the most outrageously fanciful tale. 
Take, for example, this statement of 
Mercy Lewis, as recorded by the Rev¬ 
erend Mr. Parris: “On the night of 
May 9 Burroughs carried me up to a 
high mountain and showed me all the 
kingdoms of the earth and told me he 
would give them all to me if I would 
write in his book, and if I would not 
he would throw me down and break 
my neck. I told him X would not 
write in his book if he threw me down 
on a hundred pitchforks.” 

Leaving out of consideration the 
fact that there is no “high mountain” 
near Salem, the modern reader may 
be puzzled to know how Mr. Bur¬ 
roughs, who was then lodged under 
double lock in Salem jail, could get 
out to convey the girl to the mountain 
top, how he could manage to disclose 
“all the kingdoms of the earth” to 
her from the eminence, and especially 
how he, a poor, obscure Colonial 
preacher, with most of his pitifully 
small salary still owed to him by his 
former congregation, could deliver 
her so much wealth. Also, it may be 
wondered why he did not attempt to 
make good his threat to break her 


neck when his munificent offer was re- 

But these questions seem not to 
have worried the court, for the child’s 
preposterous story was received with 
all due gravity and made a part of 
the judicial record. 

The book referred to by the Lewis 
girl was, of course, the devil’s black 
book. In it were inscribed the names 
of all those who acknowledged them¬ 
selves Satan’s servants. By this ac¬ 
knowledgment they agreed to give the 
fiend their souls after death, and in 
return were granted certain super¬ 
natural powers which usually mani¬ 
fested themselves as ability to make 
neighbors’ stock sicken and die, cream 
refuse to chum into butter and hens 
fail to lay their customary number of 
eggs. A moment’s reflection, it would 
seem, should have warned the person 
intending to sign away his soul that 
the devil was getting decidedly the 
best of the bargain. 

One other statement which sheds an 
interesting light on the public mind 
in 1692 appears in the records of this 
case. It is that of Abigail Williams, 
niece of the Reverend Samuel Parris 
and member of his household. It was 
not made in court, nor was it sworn 
to, yet it was duly received and pre¬ 
served as a part of the court’s record. 

Some time before Mr. Burroughs 
was brought back to Salem to stand 
trial, while he was still a hundred 
miles or so away in Maine, Abigail 
met Benjamin Hutchinson in the 
street and suddenly declared she saw 
Burroughs. 

“Where?” demanded Hutchinson, 
for, naturally, he saw no one. 

“There,” replied the child, point¬ 
ing excitedly to a rut in the road. 

Hutchinson was carrying a pitch¬ 
fork over his shoulder, and, to pacify 
her, he flung the implement at the 
spot where she declared the clergy¬ 
man stood. Thereupon (as was char¬ 
acteristic of the “afflicted children”) 
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Abigail Williams fell to the earth in 
a fit. 

After lying rigid in the roadway a 
few minutes, she rose with a shudder, 
exclaiming, “You have tom his coat, 
I heard it rip!” 

“Whereabouts?” Hutehinson 

“On the side,” she replied. “Do 
not you see the great rent in his 
garment ? ’ ’ 

Naturally, Hutehinson saw no such 
thing, and said so. 

A little later the same day Hutehin¬ 
son met the child in the house of Lieu¬ 
tenant Ingersol, and she at once 
manifested every symptom of ungov¬ 
ernable terror, crying, ‘ ‘ There he 
stands! Do not you see him there in 
the comer?” 

The man, now thoroughly con¬ 
vinced the girl really saw some super¬ 
natural visitant, advanced upon the 
shadowy comer of the room, drawing 
his sword as he walked; but before he 
had gone four paces, Abigail shrieked, 
‘ ‘ He is gone; but there stands a gray 
eat in his place!” 

At that Hutchinson struck his 
rapier through the empty air where 
the phantom eat was supposed to be 
crouching, and, in the words of the 
record, “thereupon she fell into a fit, 
and when it was over, she said, ‘You 
killed her’.” 

Now mark how ingeniously this 
shameless little impostor played upon 
the superstitious credulity of the 
man. Half unwilling to be beguiled 
by her words, yet half fearful she 
really had seen some evidence of 
witchcraft, Hutchinson protested he 
saw no cat’s carcass on the floor, but 
the little maid replied, “Oh, the shade 
of Sarah Good came and carried her 

Sarah Good was one of the poor old 
women who waited execution by 
hanging in Ipswich jail at the time, 
and her conviction had been pro¬ 


cured largely on the testimony of 
Abigail Williams and Ann Putnam. 
Though she had probably never heard 
the word, Abigail Williams was a 
shrewd practical psychologist. Hav¬ 
ing prepared Hutchinson’s supersti¬ 
tious mind by her imposing cries and 
fainting fits, she chose this moment 
to strengthen the already impregnable 
case which popular ignorance and 
credulity had made against poor, 
friendless old Sarah Good. 

T he jury impaneled to try George 
Burroughs gave little time to con¬ 
sidering their verdict. He was found 
guilty as charged, and sentenced to be 
hanged on Gallows Hill August 19, 
1692. 

One of the current superstitions 
was that persons who had really sold 
their souls to Satan could not repeat 
the Lord’s prayer correctly; but at 
the gibbet’s foot George Burroughs 
recited the beautiful petition from 
beginning to end with great fervor 
and beauty, and quoted from the 
Book of Job: 

“I know that my Redeemer liveth, 
and that He shall stand at the latter 
day upon the earth. And though 
after my skin worms destroy this 
body, yet in my flesh shall I see God.” 

The “afflicted children”, who had 
gathered on Gallows Hill to see their 
victim die, attempted to drown out 
the sound of his words by shrieking 
that a great, black man stood at his 
shoulder, dictating the prayer and 
Scriptural passages to him. 

Townsmen of Salem, assembled to 
see Satan’s servant pay the price of 
his wickedness, were thunderstruck 
when they heard the holy words fall 
from the convicted wizard’s lips. 

“This man is no witch,” a mur¬ 
mur ran through the crowd. “Save 
him; stop the execution; we commit 
murder!” The people pressed for¬ 
ward to take the condemned preacher 
from the hangman. 
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But the Reverend Dr. Cotton 
Mather, who was also present to wit¬ 
ness the execution, spurred his horse 
between the victim and his would-be 
rescuers. He preached a fiery sermon 
from the saddle, reminding the people 
that the devil could quote Scripture 
for his purposes, and declaring this 
was but a cunning artifice of the Evil 
One to save his servant. 

Meanwhile the hangman had ad¬ 
justed the noose about the prisoner’s 
throat, the platform was snatched 
away, and George Burroughs’ stain¬ 
less soul ascended to its endless home 
as his martyred body swung between 
earth and sky. 


A contemporary resident of Salem 
Village, writing of the execution 
to a friend in Boston, described the 
last chapter of the Reverend George 
Burroughs’ tragedy in these words: 
“When he had been cut down, he was 
dragged by the halter to a hole or 
grave, between the rocks, about two 
feet deep, his shirt and breeches being 
pulled off and an old pair of trousers 
of one previously executed put on his 
lower parts. He was so put in that 
one of his hands and his chin was left 
uncovered.” 

So Christians did unto Christians 
in the name of their common religion 
in the year of grace 1692. 


In WEIRD TALES next month Seabury Quinn tells of the 
end of the New England witchcraft horror, and narrates 
how, when more than two hundred witches were lying 
in the jails of Salem and Ipswich awaiting death at 
the hands of the common hangman, Governor 
Phips of Massachusetts suddenly ended 
the persecution and emptied the jails. 

The Puritan series will be fol¬ 
lowed by a thrilling true tale 
of witchcraft from medie¬ 
val Germany, told in 
Mr. Quinn's most 
fascinating 
style 


A Yellow Newspaper—and an Execution 


The Hanging of Aspara 

By LEAVENWORTH MACNAB 


A SPARA was to die.* The 
jury took fifty minutes to de- 
L cide his fate. Next day, lurid 
scare-headed stories told the populace 
that the man who had murdered Scaf- 
fia, the photographer, believed to be 
a ringleader in Blaek Hand affairs, 
would be hanged in the Parish prison 
yard in a few weeks. And the popu¬ 
lace was thrilled, for nothing awak¬ 
ened greater interest than a prospec¬ 
tive hanging, especially when the 
hangee had got rid of his victim with 
disgusting bloodiness and brutality. 

To keep the thrill to its highest 
pitch the newspapers got on the job 
early. Day after day stories to quick¬ 
en the pulse and feed morbid desire 
were printed. Reporters worked their 
imaginations over-time to make their 
sheet the favorite reading with the 
hanging devotees. 

Sensation after sensation was 
sprung. The greedy readers were told 
that an attempt would be made to 
save the Aspara family from the ig¬ 
nominy of a hanged member by hav¬ 
ing a sharpshooter pick the murderer 
off as he made his way to the gallows. 
Then efforts to send poison and other 
means of personally wooing death 
were shriekingly told. The thrill 



The News was as sensational as its 
limited means and the law allowed. 
It catered openly to the lovers of sen¬ 
sation at its reddest, and it refused at 
all times to permit truth to interfere 
with its plans. 

In former hangings the News had 
had matters pretty much its own way. 
Its “hanging edition” was always on 
the street before the cause of it had 
passed into the unknown. Thousands 
of copies were sold and their contents 
devoured before the less sensational 
papers gave forth their versions. And 
with papers selling at five cents a copy 
—well, the News needed all the money 
it could get, for reporters insisted 
upon eating. 

But the Aspara hanging had kin¬ 
dled the entire press. Even the sleep¬ 
iest of the papers was sitting up, and 
the Index, the one approach to the 
News in sensationalism, was prepar¬ 
ing to get out an Aspara hanging edi¬ 
tion that would leave nothing unsaid 
in the way of sensational detail. The 
News must look to its laurels. It did. 

P ete keene, owner and editor of the 
News, came into the local room one 
afternoon and summoned MacTavish 
to his sanctum. “Mac” had blown 
into the News office a few months ear¬ 
lier and landed a job. His unleashed 
imagination and utter disregard for 
facts endeared him to Keene. He 
found thrills on whatever run was as¬ 
signed to him. He put real estate in 
the first column of the first page time 
after time, and found scandal upon 
scandal when the waterfront was his 
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assignment. So Keene readily saw 
that the police run was where he prop¬ 
erly belonged. 

Scoop after scoop resulted from the 
transfer. The sedate morning papers 
contented themselves by ignoring 
these as “fakes,” but nevertheless the 
subscription list of the News grew 
rapidly and the street sales brought 
constant smiles in the business office. 

But the efforts of the Index in the 
interest of the Aspara passing were 
bearing undeniable fruits. The paper 
was finding readers that heretofore 
had been absolutely faithful to the 
News, and a canvass of the News’ 
circulation showed a falling off for 
several days. Drastic steps must be 

“Mac,” said Keene, when the two 
were seated in his office, “we've got 
to do something. We’re slipping. I 
want our hanging edition to break all 
known records, and I want our sub¬ 
scription list built up meanwhile.” 

“I’ve written everything that had 
a semblance of fact in it,” said Mac, 
“and a whole lot more that had not 
even that. Truth is, this Aspara is 
dead from the collar up. If he led 
the Mafia, then it is a harmless thing. 
He spends his time with the priests 
and refuses to use even the little Eng¬ 
lish he knows when we try to inter¬ 
view him. There’s only one thing to 
be done.” 

“And that is—” 

“Fake it and fake it strong.” 

“What have you in mind?” 

“A series of sensations inspired by 
ourselves. Let us put over some fakes 
so big and so truthful-seeming that 
even the old morning cronies wifi have 
to take notice. I’ll never be content 
until I make them print as follow-ups 
our worst fakes. They brand us as 
liars and by that means nullify our 
scoops when they are genuine 
scoops.” 

“Go as far as you like, Mac. But 
what stories are there?” 


“There are always stories; the air 
is full of them. Give me until tomor¬ 
row morning and I will submit a 

T wo days later a “box-car head” 
in the News told the city that a 
bold attempt to cheat the gallows of 
Aspara had been made. A cake had 
been mailed to him from a point in 
Mississippi. It was a harmless-look¬ 
ing confection of the sponge variety, 
but cleverly buried in it were two 

The cake was delivered at the pris¬ 
on about half an hour before the home 
edition’s deadline. It came in a spe¬ 
cial delivery package. Scarcely had 
it been received when Mae approached 
the sheriff. 

“Sheriff Short,” he said excitedly, 
“is it true that weapons have been 
sent to Aspara concealed in a pie or 

The sheriff was acutely surprized. 
“Who in H— told you that?” he 
shouted. “There’s a leak somewhere 
in this office! Why, the cake has 
scarcely been cut! I demand that 
you tell me who informed you.” 

Mac looked innocent and rather 
hurt 

“Why, Sheriff, our office just called 
me to say that such a rumor reached 
them. Is it true?” 

“Well, since you know, it is true. 
Here’s the cake. It’s a clever piece 
of work, too. See how the saws have 
been baked right in it. See how the 
heat has tarnished them.” 

Mac looked and concealed a smile. 
“That’s what comes from long ex¬ 
perience in detecting crime, Sheriff,” 
he said. “None but an expert would 
notice a thing like that.” 

Then he hurried to a telephone. 
“Let her go, John,” he said to the 
city editor. “The cake came and 
Sheriff Short is trying to find the 
leak in his office—the leak that gave 
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us the tip. It’s a good thing we 
thought of mueilaging the edges of 
the cake where we inserted the saws. 
Quote the sheriff as saying the saws 
were baked in the cake. ” 

The press room at the Criminal 
Court was in a furor when the News 
scoop became known. Hurried trips 
to the sheriff’s quarters confirmed the 
story’. There were the cake and the 
saws, and the sheriff telling how clev¬ 
erly the work had been done. The 
Democrat and all the others had to 
run the story. The cake was mailed 
from Pass Christian, and correspond¬ 
ents there told of the tall, dark, for¬ 
eign-looking man who had been seen 
skulking about the town, carrying a 
suspicious-looking parcel. None of 
these was acquainted with the busi¬ 
ness manager of the News. 

S carcely had the cake grown stale 
when another thriller quickened 
the heart-beats of the populace. This 
time holy-picture cards were the novel 
means of getting Aspara on the front 
pages. Innocent-looking post cards 
were mailed to the condemned man. 
But Sleuth Short was not taking any 
chances. The cards felt bulky. He 
opened one of them with his jack¬ 
knife. A white powder spilled upon 
his desk. Aha! Someone trying to 
smuggle poison! Isn’t it damnable? 
And just then Mac appeared. 

“Is it true , that poison has been 
sent to Aspara?” he asked. 

The sheriff bellowed his anger. He 
cursed his underlings, but finally ad¬ 
mitted the truth of the story. 

“I know a great deal about 
poisons,” he said, “but this baffles 
me. I will send it to the city apothe¬ 
cary for analysis. That’s all that 

can be done now. But who the H- 

told you about it ? ” 

At ten minutes to deadline Mac 
called the city editor. 

“Went through swimmingly, 
John,” he said. “The quinine is to 


be sent to the city apothecary for 
analysis and that, you know, will 
mean a couple of months. Short says 
he knows a lot about ordinary poisons 
but this baffles him. Probably some 
deadly importation. Play that up. 
I forgot it when I wrote the story last 

The two big beats brought the News 
into its own again. Its public was 
back eating out of its hand, and the 
hanging was only a day off. 

“We just want one more sensa¬ 
tion,” Keene said to Mac, “and the 
thing is done.” 

Mac was writing a sob story, to ap¬ 
pear after the hanging, about the lone 
bouquet of faded flowers laid on the 
bier of the murderer by the frayed 
little woman that called him husband, 
when Keene made the suggestion. 
Mae thought a minute. 

“I have it!” he said. “Spring a 
story today that a reprieve may be 
granted Aspara. That will disappoint 
the people tremendously and make 
them watch and hope that it fails.” 

“Great!” shouted Keene. “John, 
call the governor on long-distance 
while Mac writes the story.” 

The governor was asked whether 
he would grant a reprieve if Aspara 
made a confession implicating the 
Black Hand. Of course, he said he 
would. Then Mac hurried to the con¬ 
demned cell and spoke to Aspara. 

“I come with a message from the 
governor,” he said melodramatically 
as he approached the bars. “If you 
will confess what you know about the 
Mafia, the governor will grant you 
freedom.” 

Aspara shot a look of hate at the 
intruder. 

“Me no eonfessa,” he snarled. “Me 
confessa to priest only.” 

But that was enough. 

“Aspara will carry his knowledge 
of the Mafia to his grave,” began the 
follow-up story. “He stolidly main¬ 
tains his silence and even the offer of 
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freedom made by the governor fails 
to move him. When the reporter of 
the News, sent by the governor to 
Aspara, gave him the message which 
pointed the way to possible freedom, 
the condemned man spumed the 
chance to save his life. Even the 
pleadings of his wife, a fragile, piti¬ 
able creature, failed to move him. 
He flung her angrily from him and 
snarled: ‘Me eonfessa to priest 

And the world read and chuckled. 
The suspense was lifted. Aspara was 
to die—the story of the death agony 
was to be told in all its gruesome de¬ 
tails. 

M ac wrote the story of the hang¬ 
ing the night before it hap¬ 
pened. It was an easy task, for people 
go to the scaffold in much the same 
way. There are certain things that 
one can be practically certain about. 
The shudder and the drooping for¬ 
ward of the body at the first sight of 
the gallows is always perfectly safe. 
The Criminal Court building, too, is 
a splendid setting for a tragedy of 
this kind. The condemned cell is on 
the top floor and the procession 
reaches the yard of the Parish prison 
by a winding stairway. Then the 
tread of the feet on the paved floor¬ 
ing, then the glimpse of the gallows, 
and the shudder, and then—that was 
as far as Mac ever got. The rest of 
the journey could be taken as certain 
to go off without a mishap. 

As the Aspara procession turned 
the comer, Mae jumped to the ’phone 
whieh he had preempted in Judge 
Skinner’s office. 


“Let her go, John!” he shouted. 
Then, while he rushed down the 
stairs and into the prison yard to see 
the victim cut down, and get the 
intimate details for the home edition, 
a thousand sturdy voices began to 
yell through the streets of the city: 

“ All about the bangin’ of Aspara.” 
It was half an hour later before the 
Index got on the street. 

T wo months after Aspara's death 
Keene and Mae and the city 
editor had the heartiest sort of a 
laugh. The city apotheeary had just 
handed down his finding in the case 
of the holy-picture cards and the 
white powder they contained. It 
stated that he had tried the substance 
on rats and found that it was a slow 
poison of the deadliest sort. 

“It’s a pity we can’t tell the truth 
for once and get the laugh on them 
all,” said Mac as he picked up the 
half-emptied package of quinine from 
Keene’s desk. 

“It would be the best sort of a 
joke,” said the city editor. 

“Yes,” opined Keene, “but re¬ 
member there will be other hangings 
—at least I hope so. The last edition 
certainly broke all records for sales, 
and our circulation has grown stead¬ 
ily ever since. People are coming to 
know who feeds them the right sort of 
stuff, and we must not spoil it.” 

“Well, anyway,” commented Mac, 
“we made the old fogies follow us a 
half dozen times. I’m satisfied. But 
just let the city apotheeary get gay 




10M time to time Weird Tales is asked to reprint the great weird 


stories of the past. Hardly a week passes without the receipt of several 


JL letters calling attention to some old masterpiece. Within the past month 
it has been suggested that we reprint the weird tales of Hoffmann; Wandering 
Willie’s Tale, by Sir Walter Scott; The Dead Leman, by Gautier; The Mon¬ 
key’s Paw, by W. W. Jacobs, and A Terribly Strange Bed, by Wilkie Collins. 
We have repeatedly been asked to run Bram Stoker’s vampire-novel, Dracula, 
in serial form; but this we shall not do because it would take too much space 
away from new stories {Dtcacula comprizes 378 pages in book form). 

But (as we have repeatedly stated in The Eyrie) Weird Tales belongs to 
you, the readers; and we are going to try out your suggestion that we reprint 
one of the shorter masterpieces of weird fiction in each issue. Edgar Allan 
Poe is barred, because every lover of weird fiction is already acquainted with 
his works, and reprinting his tales would give nothing to our readers that 
they do not already possess. What we want is the lesser-known masterpieces 
of short weird fiction. We should not eare, for instance, to reprint Fitz-James 
O’Brien’s What Was It? or The Diamond Lens, because most of you are al¬ 
ready familiar with these two stories; but there are less known stories by 
this author, which may be welcomed by you, the readers. Every lover of 
weird fiction is already acquainted with Ambrose Bierce’s The Damned Thing, 
An Occurrence at Owl Creek Bridge, and The Man and the Snake, so we shall 
not reprint these; but fewer are acquainted with An Inhabitant of Carcosa, or 
The Middle Toe of the Right Foot. 

It will not be practicable in all cases to reprint the stories you select, but 
every effort will be made to conform to your wishes. The stories must be 
weird, they must possess unusual merit, and they must be short. 

If you recall any wonderful weird tale that you think the readers of this 
magazine would like to read, let us know about it. We have selected, so far, 
only the first of the “Weird Story Reprints.” This is The Three Low 
Masses, a ghost-tale of old Provence, by Alphonse Daudet. Other short mas¬ 
terpieces of weird fiction will follow in succeeding issues. The selection of 
stories will be left to you, the readers, as far as possible. Daudet’s delicious 
ghost-tale will appear next month. 

R. G. Macready, of Durant, Oklahoma, writes to th© editor: “You are 
to be commended on the determined stand you, as well as the great majority 
of Weird Tales readers, have taken against those who protest at the weird 
quality of the stories printed in your periodical. Why do not these people, 
who are trying to wipe out of existence the only magazine of its kind, turn 
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their artillery upon the sex-exploiting magazines that are crowding the best 
magazines out of place on our news stands? Anyway, a mind that can go 
undiseased through that so-called literature should be able to survive the 
pleasantly exhilarating ‘kick' of a good horror tale. There can be no question 
as to the literary status of Weibd Tales. In it have appeared stories worthy 
of Kipling himself, to say nothing of Poe.” 

‘‘I believed Weird Tai.es is the best magazine published,” writes Paul 
J. Schwartz, of Ambridge, Pennsylvania, in a letter to The Eyrie, “and any 
change in it would tend to spoil everything.” 

Writes Robert Leeds, of Clifton, New Jersey: “I think that Weird 
Tales is very interesting and thrilling. With me its action is like that of the 
pudding of which the boy said, ‘It tastes like more.’ Often I find myself 
wishing that the magazine was published daily, or at least weekly. ’ ’ 

The Reverend L. A. Crittenton, of Cairo, Illinois, suggests: “Why not 
have a vote on the best story that has appeared in Weird Tales since its first 
appearance? I personally have enjoyed all, but remember, as outstanding. 
The Abysmal Horror and Invaders From Outside. I most certainly east un¬ 
vote that the magazine maintain its present character and that the tales be 
not modified to suit more timid dispositions.” 

Mrs. F. C. Harris, of Fairfield, Iowa, writes to The Eyrie: “I have 
always been an interested reader of Weird Tales. I like the type of stories 
which you print. In my opinion they are very much more wholesome than 
the sex stories of today, which are prevalent in nearly every other magazine. 
I am very partial to the astronomical and pseudo-scientific tales, though I 
enjoy most of the horror tales, too.” 

Willis A. Milspaw, of Philadelphia, writes: “Last Wednesday at 5 P. M., 
on my way home, hungry, I bought Weird Tales at the subway station, and 
began the first story: When the Green Star Waned. Changed cars. Pres¬ 
ently everyone began to leave the car. I looked out and found we were at the 
end of the line, several squares beyond my stop. When a story is good enough 
to take me past dinner, it is good.” 

“I am thankful to see a magazine that is not about love and such stuff, 
for a change,” writes Mrs. M. Gregory, of Chicago. “There is nothing what¬ 
ever disgusting or ‘nauseating’ about Weird Tales. It is all right as it is.” 

Writes Ed. Schultz, of Buffalo, New York: “The April Weird Tales 
is better than ever. Keep up the real horror stuff. Cut out serials if you can. 
Let’s have more planetary stories. The best in the April issue were: When 
the Green Star Waned and The Wind That Tramps the World.” 

And here is a knock, adroitly combined with a boost, from Mrs. Lilia May 
Savino, of Portsmouth, Virginia: “I want to state that you have got a serial 
now in the fascinating story, Invaders From the Dark. We are all worked up 
over it. I have a rose for The Wind That Tramps the World and Back From 
Dust. But I want to beg of you, dear editor, please, please, never give us any 
more such vulgar, unsavory stories as The Haunting Eyes. Give us weird tales 
a-plenty—transmigrations of souls, ghost, fish and snake stories, but in the 
name of all that is decent give us dean stories. Thus far our magazine has 
been a clean publication.” 

_ Miss Rae Mendell, of Philadelphia, writes: “Although I am not a sub¬ 
scriber to Weird Tales, yet I never miss a single copy, and can hardly wait 
for each new issue. ” 

Writes James N. Graham, of Lancaster, Pennsylvania: “I would enjoy 
very much another story on the fourth dimension—-a very interesting topic. 
Scientific stories are always more than welcome; also horror and vampire 
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tales. My delight is in the kind that raises your hair, chills your spine and 
makes your knees knock all at the same time. Would suggest you procure 
nurses for those wretched people who want you to drop Weird Tales from 
the standard that makes it the outstanding magazine that it is. Would like to 
shake hands with M. H. Wender of Oak Hill, West Virginia. He is a man 
after my own heart, one who speaks straight from the shoulder.” 

“I surely hope you don’t discontinue printing weird stories in the maga¬ 
zine,” writes Carl Ballard, of Danville, Virginia. “This is the only magazine 
that prints the kind of stories I like.” 

And Douglas Tunsberg, of Chicago, writes: “Hurrah for weird tales that 
are weird! If some people want them different, let them read some of Burgess' 
Bedtime Stories. When the Green Star Waned is the best story in your April 

Writes Elsie Ellis, of New York: “May I mention my delight in the 
continued quality of Weird Tales and indicate my appreciation of their con¬ 
sistency 1 And yet the story of the last three months which sticks in my mind 
most noticeably is Henry Whitehead’s The Thin Match, which wasn’t weird 
at all. That shows someone’s on the job.” 

Lieutenant W. J. Stamper, of the Marine Corps, writes from San Diego, 
California: “I have just finished reading the April issue of Weird Tales 
and must cast my vote for The Lure of Atlantis. I can truthfully say that I 
enjoyed this story more than any you have yet published. If I had a second 
choice it would most certainly be When the Green Star Waned. For singu¬ 
larity of conception it simply takes the candy.” 

Writes L. A. Jacq Pomprein, of Detroit: “I have read your stories until 
I almost believe them. They are without doubt the most unusual sinee the 
imperial Poe enlightened the dull world with his horrifying tales. The Lure 
of Atlantis, The Soul-Catching Cord and Invaders From, the Dark are the 
headliners of the latest issue. Give us more poems from Francis Hard.” 

Clifford Andresen, of Anamosa, Iowa, writes: “I have been buying 
Weird Tales for at least six months, and I think it is the best magazine of 
that kind of stories out. I shall keep on taking it as long as it appears on the 
news stands.” 

Avonne Taylor and Theresa Johnson write from Richmond, Indiana, as 
follows: “In reading Weird Tales, we have come to the conclusion that it 
is one of the best and most unusual magazines ever published. As to changing 
the stories, we say absolutely do not, because the more weird the better. And 
let’s have some more stories like The Composite Brain.” 

Since the readers of Weird Tales liked The Lure of Atlantis so well, we 
are going to print a two-part serial by the same author, Joel Martin Nichols, 
Jr.—a story called The Devil-Ray, that is fully guaranteed to send the chills 
chasing each other up and down your back. This story will appear very soon. 

The readers’ favorite story in the April issue, as expressed in letters to 
The Eyrie, is When the Green Star Waned, by Nictzin Dyalhis. Other 
stories ran high in the poll, but at the time of going to press Mr. Dyalhis’ 
story has twice as many votes as its nearest competitor, which is The Lure 
of Atlantis, by Joel Martin Nichols, Jr. 

We have but one way of knowing what stories you like, so that we can 
give you more of the same type, and that is by the letters we receive from yon, 
the readers. What is your favorite story in the present issue? Address your 
letter to The Eyrie, Weird Tales, 317 Baldwin Building, Indianapolis, In¬ 
diana, and let us know which stories you like best. 
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The Third Thumb-Print 

(Continued from page 374) 


and announced: “No. 5 is a thief— 
cunning, deliberate, daring. No. 6 is 
a half-witted murderer—kills for no 
reason at all.” 

‘ ‘ Thanks ever so much, ” said Steel, 
as he put his notebook and pencil 

“You published the names under 
the prints 1” 

“Yes; the names were published 
last evening. There’s something to 
your system, for the laBt two men 
have just been convicted of the crimes 
yon charge them with, and the first 
two are prominent business men. I ’ll 
fake a reading for you, Professor, un¬ 
less you give me a more truthful 

Instantly the old man arose, his 
voice and temper raised to the highest 

“Fake a reading!” he exclaimed. 
“Yea publish the results as I gave 
them to you.” 

“I couldn’t do that. It would make 
you out either a murderer or a faker. ” 

“You’ve told the public I’d report 
on five thumb-prints. Young man, it 
is your plain duty to give the public 
my reports as I gave them to yon.” 

“But don’t you see what that 
would mean to yon!” 

“I understand; but personalities 
cannot stand in the way of duties. 
Now^ ^Mr. Steel, farewell. I must 

G uy steel slowly went out of the 
room, out into the open. No click 
of the lock followed his departure. 

Professor Sanders sat at his desk 
and thought. He ate no breakfast, 
no lnneh; indeed, he was unconscious 
of the coming and passing of the mid¬ 
day hours. He thought of the nine¬ 
teen years of constant labor on a sin¬ 
gle idea, of the endless days and 
nights spent in collecting, classifying, 


and analyzing material for his one 
great work. He had gained little of 
that seductive publicity that the 
world confuses with success, but he 
cared not for the fame of life: he 
wanted the fame that lasts through 
all eternity. He sought for the im¬ 
perishable glory that belongs to him 
who adds to the store of human 
knowledge. 

Nineteen years—and then, success! 
He had nursed a chance idea into a 
marvelous science. He had reduced 
the investigations of nearly two dec¬ 
ades into the bounds of a single vol¬ 
ume. Although the hook had not been 
sent to the publishers (it would be 
sent in a few days), the scientific men 
all over the world were attacking it, 
defending it, discussing it. Scholar 
and layman alike awaited the appear¬ 
ance of the hook—the general expec¬ 
tation was the immediate result of a 
simple announcement Sanders had 
made to one of Ms fellow teachers. 
The newspapers had somehow learned 
of the startling discoveries, had in¬ 
formed the public, and then sought 
to satisfy with imaginative interviews 
the curiosity they had aroused. Fame 
had burst upon Professor Sanders. 
Already life promised to be easier for 
him. The college had raised his sal¬ 
ary ; the royalties from Ms book would 
doubtless be of dignified dimensions: 
magazines would offer astonishing 
sums for authentic articles on the new 
science. In some slight measure, he 
would he recompensed for the meager 
years just ended. Instead of being 
the withered hermit, he would be the 
feted scholar. Fame, pleasant and 
satisfying, would be Ms while yet 
alive; and unending fame would be 
Ms after death. 

His mind wandered back to the in¬ 
cident of the morning. He, Professor 
Sanders, the originator of the system 
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of determining criminality from 
thumb-prints, was a murderer. . . . 
That might be; after all, an individ¬ 
ual is not master of his fate. If the 
world would consider him a murderer, 
Sanders would be satisfied; but the 
world would not consider him a crim¬ 
inal; it would say, with sneers and 
laughter, “Ah, a wonderful system! 
The only trouble is that it fails when 
applied to its originator.’’ This would 
bring the entire system into disrepute, 
would cause hilarity at the expense 
of the pedagogue who had foolishly 
wasted his life erecting the frame¬ 
work of a science that tumbled down 
when subjected to a final test. The 
scientific world would smile a know¬ 
ing smile and then pass its learned at¬ 
tention to other matters. Professor 
Sanders would be forgotten by every¬ 
one except the humorists. He winced 
at the thought; it was more than he 
could bear. He had wanted eternal 
fame and had been only too glad to 
sacrifice all in life to gain it. And 
now—well, now that he seemed on the 
point of success, when all his fondest 
hopes and dreams were almost real¬ 
ized, utter failure blackened all the 

“ TUTow are you this afternoon, Pro- 
1 fessor?” 

The words startled: they shattered 
a train of thoughts like a stroke of 
lightning. 

“I thought you had gone home, 
Guy.” 

“I just came back. You didn’t an¬ 
swer the door, so I walked right in. I 
came back to apologize for the dirty 
trick I played on you.” 

“Never mind. As long as I did 
not know you were a reporter, I did 
not mind talking to you.” 

“But I mean for taking your 
glasses.” 

“You found my glasses; you did 
not take them.” 

“I’m ashamed, but I took them. 
It occurred to me in an unfortunate 


moment that it would be a good joke 
to try your system on yourself. You 
were playing with your glasses, and I 
just took a long chance that your 
thumb-mark would be on them. I 
managed to pick them up from your 
desk and get away with them. The 
lines of your thumb were there all 
right, and I had them copied; and 
this morning I made believe that I 
found your glasses on the floor.” 

He looked downward, repentant, 
thoroughly sorry for his misdeed. 

“I know you won’t forgive me, 
but—” 

Professor Sanders did not answer 
at once. He looked at the young man 
before him—the youth he had taken 
a liking to as an undergraduate, the 
man whose visit he had enjoyed the 
day before. A smile—the vaguest 
trace of a smile—lit up his face, as he 
languidly spoke: 

“When you took my spectacles yes¬ 
terday, you cast me among the dead 
for many hours during the brief pe¬ 
riod of fame. My partial death served 
your purpose; your complete death 
will serve mine.” 

He took a revolver from a lower 
drawer, an old-fashioned weapon that 
belonged to past generations, and 
pointed it at Steel. Guy stood speech¬ 
less, strengthless, thoughtless. 

“The system demands as a final 
proof that I be a murderer. Forces 
beyond ray control require that I kill 
someone. You, my lad, have caused 
me more misery than anyone else. It 
is only logical, therefore, that I should 
kill you.” 

“God!” screamed Guy Steel, final¬ 
ly regaining the use of his voice; but 
he said nothing more. 

The bullet hit him in the heart, and 
he fell over without even a moan. 
Professor Sanders took one look at the 
dead man, walked to the front door, 
opened it, and shouted to all the 

“Murder!” 
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Monsters of the 
Pit 

(Continued from page 348) 
three feet away. I had been too late, 
and the spider had accomplished his 
deadly work. The scientist had been 
killed by the product of his own in- 
sane conning. 

We made good oar eseape, and it 
was well, for if another spider—well, 
I had reached the limit of my sanity. 

In the passageway, Irene caught a 
glimpse of my hand for the first time. 

'‘Scott!” she screamed. “Look!” 

My hand was enormously swollen, 
and even as I watched I could see a 
blue discoloration working its way to¬ 
ward my elbow. In the excitement I 
had forgotten the slash from the keen 
fangs of the spider. I was as good as 

Irene still held the ax, and as I 
stood there, shaking like a leaf, she 
raised her eyes in a prayer for cour¬ 
age. I read the answer in her face, 
and without being told I laid down 
my swollen arm. 

'\X7'ELl4, gentlemen, it took her three 

’ ’ hades to get it off. How the 
blood was stanched I don’t know, for 
the next thing I remember was being 
jolted along in an ox-cart, bound for 
the nearest surgeon. A nigger was 
driving, and I was feeling fine. My 
head was pillowed in Irene’s lap. I 
looked back, then, and saw a red glow 
against the evening sky. The slaves 
had fired the place, and fled. Prom 
what I have been able to learn, the 
spiders died in the ruins, for I’ve 
never seen a spider any bigger than 
my hand since that day. To tell the 
truth, I don’t want to. 

Irene married me at Cairo, and as 
soon as I was able, we left for Eng- 

Now there’s the story, gentlemen; 
you may believe it or not. . . Waiter, 
will you kindly bring another bottle 
of vermouth? 
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The Devil-God 

(Continued from page 356) 
yards of Mpatanasi, and its dragging 
talons stiffened and shot upward and 
seized Mpatanasi about the arm. 

The flames expired. Mpatanasi’s 
arm was twisted violently, and then 
literally tom off. A stream of blood 
gushed from a cavern of ragged en- 
crimsoned walls, a cavern of muti¬ 
lated tissue that flared horribly where 
Mpatanasi’s elbow should have been, 
and spattered Mpatanasi’s wet torso 
and perspiring thighs. Mpatanasi 
felt himself falling—falling through 
space. He closed his eyes, and en¬ 
deavored to quell the unnatural fear 
in his poor, tired brain. 


M u-senyui waited under the aloe 
palms. He squatted on his 
knees, and fumbled nervously with a 
covered object, which lay beside him 
on the ground. The object was the 
size of a large melon and it was con¬ 
cealed beneath several layers of yel¬ 
low leaves. Mu-senyui seemed em¬ 
inently proud to possess the object, 
and yet he displayed an admirable 
reticence and tact in his handling of 
it. Mu-senyui waited under the aloe 
palms for Mpatanasi’s daughter. 

She came to him over the cool, wet 
sward with gilded eyebrows and 
painted lips and ivory plugs in her 
nose and ears. She came singing, and 
she smiled gloriously when she beheld 
patient, tolerant Mu-senyui with the 
covered object beside him on the 
ground. She came up to him, and 
kissed him on the lips and ran her 
nimble fingers through his curly hair. 
“Dear, dear Mu-senyui,” she said. 
Mu-senyui regarded her cynically. 
“It is very unfortunate,” he ob¬ 
served. “Your father might have 
arranged a more convenient and less 
sensational demise. Why did he not 
stay and have it out with the forest- 
devil!” 


The daughter of Mpatanasi knelt 
and took the covered object into her 
hands. Slowly she unwound the yel¬ 
low leaves. She was exceedingly 
happy, and she beamed upon kind, 
tired Mu-senyui. The last wrapping 
fell away, and the face of Mpatanasi 
her father stared mildly up at her. 
His lips were parted, and the kind¬ 
ness and nobility of his spirit glittered 
in his eyes. His face was chastened, 
ascetic, at peace with man. He be¬ 
stowed a generous benediction upon 
Mu-senyui and his painted daughter. 
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Each month an argosy of bizarre and unusual tales— imaginative 
stories such as are offered nowhere else, rich treasures of the 
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imagination. 
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